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This book was prepared to aid two groups of people: first, those 
who expect to become teachers, supervisors, or directors of physical 
education and athletics; and, second, those who are already in the 
field administering high school athletic programs. 

World War II demonstrated the importance of physically fit per- 
sonnel for the armed forces. It also showed that civilians at war 
must be able to “take it” physically. In addition to physical fitness 
programs in the armed services, considerable emphasis was given 
to competitive athletics, both from training and morale standpoints. 
Our high schools and colleges, as well as the armed services, made 
valuable contributions to these ends during the war, and their ex- 
periences must be capitalized upon during the era through which 
we are now passing. If competitive athletics were good for a man 
or woman who was defending his country in war time, they are 
valuable experiences for those who are maintaining it during peace 
time. 

The reader will not find this a treatise on coaching procedures. 
It is assumed that the coach comes to his job with boA technical 
knowledge and playing experience. The purpose, rather, is to offer 
practical suggestions and guides for managing the business affairs of 
an athletic program, thus allowing the coaA to devote major at- 
tention to the boys whom he coaches. 

Items discussed deal with national, state, and local policies con- 
cerning athletic eligibility, contest management, equipment, awards, 
finances, budgets, safely, layout and maintenance of facilities, intra- 
murals, girls' athletics, junior high school athletics, and current ath- 
letic trends. Figures and tables illustrating and explaining some 
of the more progressive policies now in effect in schools or state 
associations Imve been included. 

The author is indebted especially to Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, of 
the Univetsity of Michigan, for his inspiration and advice in prepar- 
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ing this book. Acknowledgment Is made to Dwight H. Rich, Sn- 
perlatendent of Schools, Lansing, Michigan, and to Principal-Emeri- 
tus L. L, Forsythe, of Ann Arbor (Michigan) High School, for their 
suggestions concerning arrangement and content, The author also 
wishes to express his appreciation to those authors, publishers, and 
executives of state athletic and activity associations and schools 
who so kindly consented to the inclusion of some of their material. 

Tim effort expended in the preparation of this book will have 
been justified, as far as the author is concerned, if it serves the single 
purpose of lielping to raise the administrative standards of the ath- 
letic programs in American high schools so that they are of greater 
educational value to the students who participate in them than &ey 
otherwise might be. 

Chahles E. Forsythe 
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Editor's Introduction 


The need for a book giving a general Ircatment of high school 
athletics was so long felt that the appearance in 1959 of the first 
edition of the present volume was most timely. It was particularly 
appropriate, also, that this long-awaited book should have been 
prepared by a man who Lad many years of practical experience in 
this field. 

Charles E. Forsythe, the author, was himself a player on adiletie 
teams, both in high school and in college. Later he had experience 
as an athletic coach and as faculty manager of high school teams. 
In his present position, that of State Director of School Ath- 
letics in Michigan, he has had the opportunity to gain experience 
in handling all types of athletic problems. His work in building tip 
high standards of athletic oompetitian in his state has won him the 
confidence of all individuals concerned with athletics— coaches, 
players, officials, and school administrators. Moreover, he has a 
broad viewpoint of athletics in their relation to the general program 
of education and has striven not only to perfect athletics for the 
select players but also to broaden the athletic program for the 
many. 

During World War II Charles E. Forsythe (Comdr., USNR) was 
assistant officer-in-charge of the physical training program of the 
United States Navy. He was attached to the Training Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., whore his work was 
concerned with the naval recruit, service school, V-12, and rehabili- 
tation physical training programs, He also had general charge of 
the preparation of the Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S, Naotj, 
published in 1943. 

As one reads the pages of this book, one is impressed by the 
importance of athletics as an institution of modem life. One finds 
that administrative duties and responsibilities are many and varied. 
The book explains the accepted practices and usages and also many 
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unusual ones as well. In this respect the author has done a tre. 
mendous amount of work not readily apparent on the surface, For 
the reader’s convenience, a nation-wide colleclion of diverse rules 
has been boiled down into dear and condse form. The volume is 
characterized, then, not only by authentidty, but by dearness, con- 
dseness, comprehensiveness, and splendid organization. All ideas 
pertinent to the subject of school attdetics will somewhere be found 
incorporated in it, 

Athletics have been called the one contribution of the students 
themselves to American education. The students brought to school 
life the buoyancy, enthusiasm, and zest for adventure that is char- 
acteristic of healthful youth. Nevertheless, under student adminis- 
tration the management of athletic finances and schedules early got 
mit of control. Faculty friends, however, were present to exerdse 
friendly guidance, to supply the necessary restraints, and to develop 
standards for control of this eduoationd “orphan.” The story of 
athletics in the schools is therefore the story of a long struggle to 
build up standards— standards under which competition can be 
carried on vwth ethical relation and hi^ principles pervading the 
conduct of players, school ofScials, and crowds. 

Such idei^stlc aims are not easy to realize in an activity accom- 
panied by keen rivalry and emotional tension. Yet, to one who has 
seen athletics in their early settings, the standards of behavior and 
sportsmanship today are so hi^ in comparison that it is easy to be- 
come an optimist in regard to the future of athletics in our schools. 
It must be remembered, however, that there are limitations 'to the 
power of rules. In the final analysis, only ethical idealism and 
mutual confidence of all concerned can bring to school athletics the 
fullest realization of the educational implications Involved. 

The benefits of athletic sports in regard to health, character, dtl- 
zenship, and recreational enjoyment have been amply treated by the 
author in this book. It is s^cient here only to note that these 
educational advantages are attributed to athletics and other forms 
of physical recateation by progressive schoolmen of die day. This 
recognition accounts, in large measure, for the present emphasis 
plac^ on “Athletics for All.” The intramural program, discussed 
by the author in a practical way, extends the ben&ts of athletics 
to larger and larger numbers of participants and attempts to find for 
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each student some athletic interest and some measure of satisfaction 
in physical prowess and accomplishment. 

How this progress has been made and how local, state, and na- 
tional athletic organizations are vigilantly seeking to promote school 
athletics throughout the United States is the theme of this work. 
To conclude. The Adminktration of High School Athletics is a prac- 
tical book needed by the educational profession, and Charles E. 
Forsythe is ably qualified by experience and broad educational 
vision to write it. 

Elmer D. Mitchell 
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Chapter I 

HISTORY AND OBJECTIVES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 

Development of the Control of Athletics 

It was not by acddent that high school athletics came into exist- 
ence. They have closely followed the trends of the times and have 
emerged in their present form through rather well-defined periods. 
Likewise, the objectives of high school athletics, both interscholastic 
and intramural, have changed during their development. 

A challenge accepted. Athletic competition in our high schools 
has come to be an American tradition and institution. In no other 
country have intercollegiate and intersoholastic athletics developed 
to the same extent as in the United States. Until comparatively 
recently, our major emphasis has been competition between schools 
with games played by a selected few. In English schools “the 
game’s die tldng,’ with interschool competition, in its limited vray, 
being the outgrowth of what corresponds to our intramural pro- 
grams. In some respects the English plan is more logical and de- 
fensible than ours has been. On the other hand, the Itigher degree 
of selectivity of students in English schools makes their athletic 
problems and policies vastly different from those In the United 
States, where the high school is a cross section of the community in 
which it is located. 

Like most of the changes in policy, curriculum additions, and 
emphasis, athletics have come into the schools “from the outside.” 
Communities, generally, have been instrumental in adding such 
courses as commercial work, mechanical and industrial arts, physical 
education, music, and the like to the curricula of their schools. 
Likewise, communities ahd student interest have added competitive 
1 
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athletics to high school programs. It is significant that, although 
athletics came into our schools with a decidedly professional and 
perhaps questionable heritage, today our interschool games have 
reached unprecedented high amateur and ediical levels. This re- 
sult is in large measure due to the unceasing efforts of schoolmen 
to develop and improve standards of athletio competition. In 
most schools it has been less than half a century since the “good old 
days,” when everyone from the superintendent to the janitor played 
on the team. Experience showed that efforts should be made to 
establish an American sport heritage that would keep the games 
and players at their best. Once our colleges and high schools took 
over the job, it was not long before intersoholastio athletics were 
established on an educational basis in the schools of the nation. 
Since then, the problem has been to maintain proper perspectives 
as they involve player, spectator, school, and community, 

The high school athletio pattern. When this new phase of school 
activity came into being, it was not accepted alike by all. Many 
schools, in the smugness of their historical backgrounds, had no time 
for this new and nonacademic orphan. Others seized upon it as a 
means of bolsteaing &eir institutions and attracting interest and 
attention to them. Naturally, publio and private high schools and 
pr^aratory institutions developed different ideas as to the functions 
of iheir athletic programs and aclivilies. With these differences in 
aims came differences in methods of control, not only within schools 
but also in relations between schools. 

As a result of these differences, schoolmen themselves throughout 
the country set up organizations to control as well as to settle their 
athletio problems. This movement dates from the end of the nine- 
teenth century, but it received its real development in the early 
I900’s. Naturally, high schools took their athletic programs and, 
to a large extent, their policies from the universities and colleges of 
the country. 

This emulation was fortunate in some respects but unfortunate in 
others. It was fortunate in that it enabled high school men to follow 
patterns that had been generally successful. It was unfortunate be- 
cause some high schools attempted to take over en masse the athletic 
programs of institutions of higher learning, The consequent un- 
balanced growth of competitive athletics in many schools brou^t 
about legitimate charges of overemphasis. Schoolmen also soon 
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began to realize that, in the same proportion that there were 
academic and social differences between high school and college 
students, so there were corresponding differences in their athletic 
capacities and possibilities. It was a wholesome sign for high 
school athletics when these differences were realized and, as a re- 
sult, new policies were formulated that had the high school student 
himself as their major consideration. 

Four phases of direct athletic control From a chronological 
standpoint it would be ideal to say that local schools first set up 
standards by which their interschool athletic competition was main- 
tained. Such was not the case. First, schools were influenced by 
local communities to a largo extent in the activities they sponsored 
as well as in the schedules and policies they adopted. Likewise, 
policies in effect in a school against which another school competed 
affected its standards and policies. Thus it would seem logical to 
assume that the second step was feat two or more schools, or larger 
groups of schools, organized themselves into associations, leagues, 
or conferences that set up standards, policies, or regulations under 
which their competition was governed. This was only partially 
true. It is not to be inferred that no such groups were organized. 
Many were formed, but records do not reveal feat feey were es- 
pecially influential in establishing general athletic eligibility regula- 
tions which exist today. 

As athletics developed in interest and in scope, it was natural feat 
contests were arranged between sdrools that did not belong to their 
local associations of limited membership. With greater range in 
competition, owing in many instances to improved means of travel, 
it became apparent that different groups had different standards for 
their athletic teams. These differences included scholastic regula- 
tions, age and previous play requirements, amateur standing, trans- 
fer and time of enrollment of students, and other criteria. If 
schools were to compete under uniform regulations, some form of 
organization larger than local units was imperative. The result of 
this need was the formation of state-wide athletic associations, which 
represent fee third phase of control. Most of these Were voluntary 
organizations, but feey set up standards to which their members had 
to adhere in order to retain membership. It is an accepted fact that 
fee development of high school athletics to their present high plane 
has been largely fee result of outstanding pioneer work done by 
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schoolmen of the nation who were instrumental in flie formation of 
state-wide organizations for the supervision and control of inter- 
scholastic addetic activities. 

In the same way in which it was realized that benefit would result 
from local groups organizing into state groups, it was apparent that 
a national organization could serve a useful function. Thus, the 
fotirth control agency appeared; and in 1920 the National Federa- 
tion of State Hi^ School Athletic Associations was organized. As 
its name implies, this body is an organization of state athletic associ- 
ations rather than of individual schools. It has done much to raise 
athletic standards in certain sections of the country as well as to 
promote greater uniformity in athletic regulations. Its organization 
and functions are detailed in Chapter 2. 

A vsually undesirable phase of athletic control From the pre- 
ceding statements it might be inferred that all the problems of 
athletics could be settled by tracing them to their conclusions 
through the four phases of athletic control which have been briefly 
outlined. Perhaps regrettably, this is not the case. Although edu- 
cators very properly are promoting and defending athletics on an 
educational basis, it must be realized that there may be Inherent 
(Merences between athletics and other school subjects. At least, 
athletics usually attract the attention of the public to a degree 
greater than most other school activities. In this cormection, school 
authorities sometimes have become involved in difihmlties of a 
serious nature when public or “downtown" interests have been a 
part of the policy-forming agency of the athletic program, Specifi- 
cally, local nonsohool groups have, in some instances, become dicta- 
torial because of finandal interests. Bond sales for the constructian 
of local stadiums, sponsorship of high school teams by bcal mer- 
chants, organization of "downtown coaches’ associations," and so 
on, all may seem proper at their time of inception, but they may have 
decidedly improper implications. That school wliich keeps the 
administration of its atUetics on the same plane as its adm^tra- 
tbn of its other functions will find itself much further ahead from 
an educational and scholastic standpoint. As a policy the school 
should keep die pubUo informed and should invite the public to its 
contests, but it should keep control of its own adiletios, impressing 
upon the public at all times that the adiletic program is primarily for 
participants and student body. 
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Objectives of Atheeticb 

General objectives. As high school athletics became more firmly 
established as a part of the educational program, an appraisal of 
their objectives was inevitable. Although in some instances this 
appraisal has been a study in introspection, it has been valuable In 
that it has made possible the placing of emphasis on first things 
first. With intersoholastic athletics as they exist at present in most 
sections of the country, it is apparent that a study of athletic objec- 
tives should include the participant, the school and student body, 
and the community. By "objectives” is meant the goal or the end 
to be realized, and in athletics, especially, it is important that the 
end be thoroughly understood by the three parties mentioned above. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the participant, the school, and the 
community know in advance what is anticipated during a specific 
season. This does not mean that the objective of a football, basket- 
ball, or baseball season should be to win a definite number of games 
or to place in a certain position in a league. Neither is it to be as- 
sumed that die season is to be considered a success or failure de- 
pending upon the number of victories. Rather, the goal might be 
set up as a series of contests with neighboring schools which have as 
their chief purposes friendly rivalry, new friendships, playing skflls, 
good sportsmanship, and improved community relations. If objec- 
tives such as these, together with possible added benefits from each 
of them, are established, it is difficult' to imagine a season in any 
sport that could not lightly he judged a success. These are general 
rather than specific objectives, but their generality actually makes 
them easier of attainment than more specific ends would be. 

Athletic objectives jor the parUt^ant. What should be the ob- 
jectives or ends for participants themselves in any athletic program? 
One might answer this question by saying that what the participant 
realizes from the game will depend upon what he puts Into it. The 
purpose here is to consider what we educators have set up as ob- 
jectives for those who will be participating under our direetbn, 
rather than to leave the statement of dms or ends to the students 
themselves. The following list of participant objectives, while not 
all-inclusive, points out some possible achievements: 

1. Opportunity to learn new games. 

S. Improvement in playing skills. 
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Si Development of physical vigor and desirable habits in health, 
sanitation, and safety. 

4. Opportunity to make real friendships wifh squad members. 

5. Opportunity to widen a circle of friends by acquaintance with 
members of opposing teams and to visit and play in other communi- 
ties. 

6. A chance to observe and exemplify good sportsmanship. 

7. Realization that athletic competition is a privilege that carries 
definite responsibilities with it 

8. Association with real gendemen and true sportsmen in the 
persons of athletic coaches. 

9. A chance to enjoy one of flie greatest heritages of youth— the 
right to play. 

10. A chance to learn that violation of a rule of the game brings a 
penalty— and that this same sequence follows in the game of life. 

A significant statement of what participation in atiiletics meant 
to one student is summed up by Victor Kennard:i 


1. I learned to control my temper. 

2, I learned to exercise judgment, to diink quiddy and act decisively. 

3, 1 learned the meaning of discipline, to take orders and to carry 
them out to the best of my ability without asking why, 

4. Through the training I received I had regular habits knocked into 
me. 

5. 1 learned to meet, know, and size up men. 

6. I learned to smile when I was the most discouraged fellow in the 
great wide world. 

7. I learned the importance of being on time, 

8. I learned to better control my imrves and feelings and to demand 
tile respect of my fellow-players. 

9. I learned to work out problems for myself, and to apply my enersv 
more intelligently. 

10. I secured a wide friendship which money cannot buy. 


Athletic objectives for the school and studetd body. As was said 
earlier in this chapter, athletics were not accepted alike by all 


in their programs. Many felt that they were just another burden in 
an already crowded program. Of course, this was not true in all 


‘Oklalioma High School Athletic Association BuUeHn, Match, 1929. 
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instances. James E. Rogers, former Director of the National Physi- 
cal Education Service and now with the National Recreation As- 
sociation, enumerates the four stages through which school athletics 
have, or will have, passed:® 

Today as we look over the country there are still a few superintendents 
and school administrators in the first period of opposition to the school 
athletio program. There are other school leaders tliat are simply toler- 
ating athletics and are twenty years behind the times. There are others 
who are just beginning to cooperate as we started to do ten years .ago. 
But in the next ten years, the final stage is to develop the educational 
possibilities of physical education and to make it a definite .school subject 
under regular school authorities. This dues not mean of course that we 
will have no high .school athletic nssodations both local and state. It 
means that wo will have student interest and student leadership and we 
will have committees and leagues, but actual administration of the ath- 
letic proer.im will be treated for its educational values and hence will be 
relieved from the annoyance of outside Interference. 

Many times the question is asked of school administrators: “Why 
do you have, and what benefits are derived from, your intersoholas- 
tlo athletic program?” Answers vary with individuals, Some will 
condemn the program as being of no educational value. Others 
will, as indicated by Rogers, express an attitude of toleration. In 
most cases, however, the school administrator who has the athletic 
program under proper control is enthusiastic about it. One might 
well make the inquiry as to what constitutes “proper control” of the 
athletio program from the standpoint of the sdiool or student body. 
Following are some of the salient factors: 

1. Athletics should occupy a position in the curriculum compara- 
ble to that of other subjects or activities. 

2 . Athletics should be made educational. 

3. Atliletics should be used to promote a fine school morale. 

4. Proper student interest should be created by enlisting student 
aid at contests. 

5. All visiting schools should be treated as guests. 

6. A school’s program in athletics, and the sports that it sponsors, 
should be based on the following factors: 

(fl) The number of available students; 

“James E. Rogers, “Remove Athletics from the Extra-Cuirioular Class,” 
Scholastic Coach, April, 1936, pages 5-7. 
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(b) The financial ability of the school to equip its teams 
properly and to furnish adequate facilities; 

(c) Its ability to furnish competent instruction and wise leader- 
ship. 

7. The athletio program should be an aid to school administra- 
tion rather than a source of trouble. 

8. There should be associated with the interscholastic athletic 
program a comprehensive plan for intramural activities. 

9. The athletic program should be broad rather than narrow in 
its scope. It should include as many activities as possible in order 
to interest and bo of benefit to more students. 

10. In general, there should be no distinction between so-called 
major and minor sports. Each sport is of equal importance to the 
student participating in it 

11. The school policy should be definite so dmt athletes will not 
expect special pri^eges. If none are given, none will be expected, 

12. Sportsmanship, fair play, and good school citizenship should 
be the objectives of all athletio programs. 

Athletic objectioes for the commmittf. The community in which 
a school is located should realize that there ate at least two parties 
that should be satisfied in the school athletic program before the 
interests of the community are to be given any consideration. 
These are the two that have just been discussed briefly, namely, the 
participant and the school with its student body. Under no circum- 
stances should community interests be considered if they do not 
coincide widi die well-being of the participant. In aU cases his 
welfare should come first. If the wishes of the community fit in 
with generaEy accepted standards for participants, then the former 
may he reviewed. In other words, if the policies as set up by the 
school are in accord with community interests In a particular in- 
stance, then a happy and fortunate situation indeed exists. During 
the last few years an increasingly large number of schoolmen have 
/been able to educate their communities to the fact that the athletic 
program is a phase of the school program. When that end has 
been realized, it not only has made control of the athletic program 
easier but also has made possible a much better approach to school 
patrofls on oflier educational matters. Usually, the community 
will conduct itself athletically in accordance with ihe pattern that 
the school administration has set up for the athletic program educa- 
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tionally. To summarize community athletic objectives, the follow- 
ing might be listed: 

1. Communities should realize that control of, and responsibility 
for, school athletics rests entirely with school authorities. 

2. School athletics should furnish a recreational opportunity for 
the general public only insofar as a community is willing to see that 
program conducted solely for the benefit of student competitors and 
student spectators. 

3. Communities should judge the success of the season on the 
number of participants and spectators, now skills acquired, and good 
citizenship and good sportsmanship taught, rather Aan on numbers 
of games won and lost. 

4. Communities constantly should keep in mind the fact that, 
primarily, an athletic contest is a part of a school program because of 
its educational implications. W^en it ceases to have educational 
value it should cease to be a school fnnetioA 



Chapter 2 — 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Fobm/oton op the National Femsation 

Inception and organization. Wiiih the fonnation of the original 
Midwest Federation of State High School Athletic Associations in 
1920, there came into being the first cooperative efiort of states to 
control high school athletics, This original organization of five 
states was the forerunner of the present-day National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. The Mowing background 
data are taken from the Federation’s Handbook for 1947. 

The national organization had its beginning in a meeting at Chicago 
on May 14, 1920. L. W. Smith, secretary of the Illinois High School 
Athletic Association, issued invitations to neighboring states and state 
association representatives came from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The primary purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
problems which had resulted from high school contests which were or- 
ganized by colleges and universities or by other clubs or promaters. In 
many cases, little attention was paid to tiie eligibility rules of the high 
school associations or to other hi^ school group regulations and chaotic 
conditions had developed. At this first meeting it was decided that the 
welfcire of the high schools required that a more active part in the control 
of such athletic activities be exercised by the high school men through the 
state associations and that this control necessitated the formation of a 
national organization. A constitution and by-laws were adopted and the 
group decided on the name “Midwest Federation of State High School 
Alhletic Associations.” Principal George Edward Marshall, Davenport, 
Iowa, was elected President and Principal L, W. Smith of Joliet, Illinois, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

In 1921, four states, Ulinols, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, continued 
their interest and became charter members through formal ratification of 
the constitution. Largely duo to their efiorts, die national organization 
grew during the early years. 


1C 
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In 1922 the Chicago annual meeting was attended by representatives 
from 11 states, and the present name of the National Federation was 
adopted. A number of college and university representatives who at- 
tended the meeting expressed sympathy for and interest in the efforts to 
introduce a high degree of order in the regulation of interscholastio 
contests. 

Since that time the National Federation has had a healthy growth to 
its present nation-wide membership. By 1940 a national office with a 
full-time executive staff became necessary and such office was established 
in September of that year. 

The legtslative body is tho Nationd Council made up of one representa- 
tive from each member state association. Such representative must be 
an officer or a member of his state board of control. The executive body 
is the Executive Committee of seven state board of control members from 
the seven territorial sections as outlined in the constitution. Their elec- 
tion is by tho National Council at the annual meeting. Such meeting, 
prior to 1944, was held in February in coimection with the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the N.E.A. The 1944, ’45, 
’40 and ’47 meetings were held in January in connection with other 
Federation standing committee meetings. 

From time to time, regional conferences are sponsored. At these, the 
program is centered around some special phase of the work such as 
“Athletic Injury Benefit Plans,” or Eligibility Rule Modifications,” or 
around problems of a specific group of state associations. 

The following states were members of the National Federation 
during 1947-1948 (year of affiliation in parentheses): 


Alabama (1924) 
Arizona (1925) 
Arkansas (1924) 
California (1940) 
Colorado (1925) 
Connecticut (1926) 
Delaware (1945) 
Florida (1926) 
Georgia (1929) 
Idaho (1928) 
Illinois^ (1920) 
Indiana (1924) 
lowai (1920) 
Kansas (1923) 
Kentucl^ (1941) 


Louisiana (1925) 
Maine (1939) 
Maryland (1946) 
Massachusetts (1944) 
Michigan^ (1920) 
Minnesota (1923) 
Mississippi (1924) 
Missouri (1920) 
Montana (1934) 
Nebraska (1924) 
Nevada (1939) 

New IlampsUre 
(1945) 

New Jersey (1942) 
New Mexico (1932) 


New York (1926) 
North Dakota (1923) 
Ohio (1924) 
Oklahoma (1924) 
Oregon (1931) 
Pennsylvania (1925) 
South Dakota (1923) 
Tennessee (1927) 
Utah (1927) 

Vermont (1945) 
Virginia (1948) 
Washington (1936) 
West Virginia (1925) 
Wisconsin* (1920) 
Wyoming (1938) 


Affiliated member: New Brunswick, Canada (1943) 


’ Charter members, 
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The officers of the National Federation for the school year 1947- 
1948 follow, It will be seen that they represent a wide scope as fat 
as the state association memberships are concerned. 


Executive Committee 

President; Supt R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, S. D, Term of service 1929-1949, 
Vice-President; Prin, C. A. Semler, Benton Harbor, Mich. Term of serv- 
ice 1944-1949. 

Executive Secretary: H. V. Porter, 7 South Dearborn St, Chicago 3, 111, 
Members; 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, Baltimore, Md. Term of service 1948-19S1, 

Supt S. F. Burke, Thomaston, Ga. Term of service 1944-1950. 

Supt William A. Fisher, Lynden, Wash. Term of service 1948-1960. 

Supt H. R. Dieterich, Maryville, Mo. Term of service 1948-1951. 

Prin. Floyd Smith, Benton, 111, Term of service 1946-1949. 

PuBPOSE OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 

Protection of athletics. The National Federation has attempted, 
within proper limits, to effect the national regulation of high school 
athletics. Its purpose is in general similar to those of the state as- 
sociations but has been projected nationally. The National Federa- 
tion was a reflection of the feeling of schoolmen that they should 
make a nationwide effort to keep athletics in the schools. There 
was evidence that outside interests, both academic and conunetcial, 
had designs for their own advantage. Althou^ local state athletic 
associations could control matters within their own borders, it was 
difficult to secure uniformity of action without uniformity and unity 
in organization. The constitution of the Federation reads; 

The object of this Federation shall be to protect and supervise the inter- 
state athletic interests of the high schools belonging to the state associa- 
tions, to assist in those activities of the state associations which can best 
be operated on a nationwide scale, to sponsor meetings, publications and 
activities which will permit each state association to profit by the er^eti- 
ence of all other member associations, and to coordinate the work so that 
waste effort and unnecessary duplication will be avoided. 

As indicated in the above statement, the National Federation has 
concerned itself largdy widi the protection and regulation of inter- 
state interests of member schools of its organization. This has been 
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a most valuable service, and in it probably lies its greatest contribu- 
tion, An annual meeting is held, known as the National Council 
meeting, and one representative from each member state may vote 
on all legislative matters. At the meeting of die National Council 
held in 1929, a set of Recommended Minimum Eligibility Require- 
ments was adopted. These recommendations have been important 
factors in raising athletic standards in many states. The Minimum 
Eligibility Recommendations include rules dealing with the follow- 
ing; twenty-year age; eight-semester limitation; scholarship and 
consecutive semester attendance; amateur standing; independent 
team participation; transfer; roeruiling; enrollment; athletic award; 
grades; physician’s certificate; coadies; sanctions; and officials’ 
registration. 

Accomplishments of the National Federation 

The assertion made by the Federation diat it represents die largest 
organized body of amateur athletes in the world bears weight when 
it is considered that it has grown from a charter membership of 
four states in 1920 to include forty-four of the forty-eight state 
organizations in the United States and the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, as an affiliated member. It is significant also that 
its roster extends from the Adantio to the Pacific and from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes. The Federation as a national body has con- 
cerned itself with numerous matters. A brief review of some of die 
accomplishments of this gigantic athletic body will serve best as the 
basis for discussion of them. 

Elimination of outlaw team competition. One of the early ac- 
complishments of the National Federation was the elimination of 
Outlaw teams by moans of mutual agreement of state associations 
not to permit member schools to compete with such teams in other 
states. This agreement ultimately resulted in their disappearance, 
and credit must be given the National Federation for this accom- 
plishment Such a policy also was of benefit to state organizations 
because it resulted in emphasizing die importance and value of 
schools’ membership in their local state associations. 

Development of greater uniformitij in eligibiliti/ rules. Widi the 
formation of the National Federation, opportunity was presented 
for exchange of eligibility and administrative procedures in effect in 
various states. The National Federation list of recommendations. 
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for eligibility rules, a product of the pooling of many ideas, was pre- 
pared, and many state associations set up regulations conforming in 
general to national recommendations. Although there are variations 
in eligibility rules in different states, the great degree of uniformity 
that exists today is a result largely of the clearinghouse provided by 
. the National Federation discussions. 

Elimination of national champiomUps. Among the first prob- 
lems ^^hich came to the attention of the National Federation was the 
need for a critical appraisal of so-called national championships, 
A number of considerations led the Federation to action. Some 
states far from the scene of national tournaments or meets com- 
plained that loss in school time, extra competition, and the tremen- 
dous expense involved in sending their teams to participate in these 
games were not consistent with good educational procedure. There 
was a feeling, too, that possibly high school athletes were being 
exploited by the institutions or commercial interests sponsoring 
these events. It was felt also that the determination of state cham- 
pionships provided a sufficient climax to a season. In fact, some 
states s^ do not desire that athletic contests be carried even to that 
conclusion. As a result of these considerations the National Federa- 
tion has taken action to prohibit schools that are members of state 
associations affiliated with the Federation from taking part in so- 
called national championship meets. For tire most part, educational 
institutions and other interests that formerly conducted such meets 
or tournaments have cooperated in a fine manner, and now national 
interseholastio championships almost seem to be forgotten. 

Sanction of interstate meets and tournaments. In some sections 
of the country there were interstate or regional meets and tourna- 
ments tiiat had all the evils of national championships but were 
more local in nature. They were “wildcat” affairs in every sense 
of the word. Usually these events were conducted by some not 
too scrupulous institutions with little or no attention being paid to 
welfare of participants or generally accepted state association eUgl- 
bility rules. OuUaw teams often were allowed to participate, and 
often tire state associations concerned were powerless to stop tireir 
member schools from participating. This undesirable practice has 
been stopped almost completely by present National Federation 
regulations. Now a meet or tournament management that desires 
to invite schools from two or more states must have its plans ap- 
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nctm£ 1. Appbcation B1<uik for Sanction of Multiple Interitato Meet. 


proved by the Executive Committee of tlie National Federation, 
This sanction consists of approval by the association of the state in 
which the event is located ns well as sanction by the associations of 
states from which schools aie invited to attend. 

The policy of sanctioning meets has resulted in the elimination 
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of numerous undesirable meets and tournaments and has guar- 
anteed to competing schools that only bona fide schools that are 
membors in good standing of their respective state assodations will 
bo competing. It also ensures that accepted regulations regard- 
ing competition will be followed. In general, a policy has been 
followed of sanctioning only such meets as are sponsored by educa- 
tional institutions. States have appreciated this National Federa- 
tion accomplishment because it has aided them in the administra- 
tion of their local athletio programs, and they have been strict in 
imisting that their member schools adhere to this regulation. (See j 
Figure 1, Application Blank for, Sanction of Multiple Interstate 
Meet.) 

Scheduling of interstate contests. With the growth in influence 
of tho National Federation, it has made itself a valuable aid to 
state associations in connection with dual interstate contests. Its 
regulations simply provide that; in games between schools in dif- 
ferent states, local state association regulations obtain for each 
school. No school, however, may compete against a school in an- 
other state unless diat school is a member of its state association, 
provided it is eligible for membership. Inquiry may be made to 
executive officers of state associations concerned regarding eligible 
schools for interstate games or to the secretary of the National 
Federation, who will furnish this information. Schools may not 
compete in interstate tournaments, meets or dual contests which in- 
volve round trips exceeding 600 miles unless the events have been 
approved by all interested state associations through the National 
Federation, A school under suspension from its local state asso- 
ciation, because of violation of state regulations or for other reasons, 
may not be scheduled for any athletic contest by a school in an- 
other state whose state association is a member of the National 
Federation. (See Figure 2, Interstate Game Contract.) 

Writing of playing rules. In 194Y, approximately tlu:ee-fourths 
of the member states used football rules that were formulated by 
the Pootbiill Rules Committee of the Federation. This acliviiy 
began as an experiment when, for various reasons, it was found im- 
possible to effect the organization of a joint committee to write foot- 
ball rules for the colleges and high schools of this country. Some 
high schools felt that, because d the extent to which football is 
played in secondary schools, it was only just that there should be 




S3^1US 2. QfScial Contract Form for ^terstate Games or ^Icct>. 
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active high, school members on the national football rules-making 
body. This cooperative effort did not materialize, and in 1932 the 
Executive Committee was authorized to proceed with preparation 
of playing rules in football for use in sudi states as desired them, 
This is the only separate rules-writing project which has been under- 
taken by die National Federation, inasmuch as joint committees 
composed of college and high sdiool men have been set up for 
basketball, track, swimming, and wrestling, By agreement with 
professional baseball the National Federation publishes its own edi- 
tion of the official baseball rules. There seems to have been no dis- 
position to seek high school representation or to set up separate 
rules-writing bodies for high schools in tennis, golf, or hockey, 
although there is considerable participation in these activities by 
secondary schools. 

While a principle is involved regarding high school membership 
On football rules-writing bodies, it must be recognized that football 
traditionally has been a college game and was developed in Ameri- 
can colleges in its present form. Most states had Little difficulty in 
making modifications to suit their needs. To some it has seemed 
unfortunate that differences should develop in the game of football 
as a result of the writing of different sets of rules by two educational 
bodies. In faci; it is regrettable that all playing differences, terais, 
or regulations could not have been arranged cooperatively, so drat 
we might still be playing the same game rather than working to- 
ward what appears to be diverging ends. The fact that some of 
the member states of the National Federation have not adopted its 
football rules is indicative of a difference of opinion regarding this 
venture. 

On the other hand, some feel dmt die differences are not so great 
as they were first tiiought to be and diat the high school edition of 
the rules is serving well in those states in which it is being used. 
Certainly, the coaches and officials in these states are benefited be- 
cause, in most of them, these individuals tiiemselves are made rules- 
coDseious by having helped to form them. This is one of the 
greatest values derived from the whole rules-writing project 

Cost and approval of athkHo equipment. The National Federa- 
tion became concerned with the cost of athledo equipment several 
years before the Second World Wat, especially in connection with 
prices paid for sudi merchandise by high schoob of the country. 
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ITOUBE 3. InterschoLiitic Record Application Foitn* 

Overtures were made to sportiag-goods imnutachirers to produce 
first-grade footballs and basketballs at lower costs to high schools. 
Some success was achieved in this venture and finally the Federation 
resorted to placing its approval on one brand of goods priced 
substantially bwer than others, Now this interest has extended 
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to other manufacturers and to some extent to otiber- flian inflated 


The possibilities of safety equipment in. athletics have been studied, 
and merchandise bearing the label “hlational Federation Approved” 
is now on the marlcet. Whether or not this activity by the National 
Federation has met with general approval of schoolmen and of all 
member states, it is apparent that fee interest given this matter has 
resulted in fee saving of thousands of dollars to the schools of the 
United States. It directed attention to the possibilities of lower- 
priced athletic goods, on the part of both manufacturers and the 
schools themselves. 

Approval of records. The National Federation has a records 
committee that passes upon applications for fee awarding of na- j 
tionnl high school records in sports in which they are maintained. 
Activities in this connection have been chiefly in track, but there 
also has been cooperation with the collegiate swimming-records > 
committee. It has been possible to set up a recognized list of na- 
tional Interscholastio records that actually have the approval of the '. 
high school men themselves. (See Figure 3, Inlersoholastic Record ' 
Application Form.) 

Ntttiomlpolicies. During the last few years the National Federa- 
tion very appropriately has concerned its^ with national policies in , 
connection with high school athletics. Because of its broad state ' 
membership, its activities in this direction have been powerful and 
far-reaching. Likewise, its pronouncements have aided local state ( 
associations to maintain standards that otherwise would have been l 
difficult for them to establish individually. Among these have been - 
the following: resolution on solicitation; agreement between or- 
ganized baseball and fee National Federation; national and sectional ‘ 
meets; post-season and all-star contests; and sanctioned meets and 
long-distance contests. These statements of policy are printed ' 
below as they appear in the National Federation Handbook. 

BzsoLunoN OK SoucrrATioK 

The National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 
assembled at Now Orleans February 20, 1937: 

BELIEVES feat solicitation of high school athletes by individuals and- 
oteaidzations representing institutions of higher learning is having a 
deBnitely detrimental effect: (1) upon the boys so solicited; (2) upon the 
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general high school student body; (3) upon the general public interest in 
the welfare of education. 

FUBTHER, that this solicitation of athletes is seldom directed, stimu- 
lated or fostered by those responsible for the management of the academic 
offerings of the institution of higher learning. 

FURTHER, that certain institutions of learning, both secondary and 
higher, have discriminated against the accepted standards of academic 
accomplishment in favor of the athletically-inclined student, especially in 
rogara to enforcement of entrance roquirements by some of the institutions 
of higher learning, 

FURTHER, that this solicitation of athletes is different in nature and 
effect from that used to attract students interested primarily in academic 
education. 

IT IS RESOLVED, that the National Federation hereby earnestty 
requests the cooperation of all representatives of institutions of high^ 
learning in the elimination of all forms of solicitation of boys of athtetic 
ability which differ in maimer or form from the ethical practices used by 
said institutions in attracting all students. 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, that the faculties of all such institutions 
are earnestly requested to hold the addetically-inclined students to the 
.same academic requirements imposed upon all other students of the in- 
stitution, either at entrance or during residence. 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, that each member state is requested to 
pass similar resolutions. 

Acbeement SGTWEErr Organized Baseball 
AND THE NaTTONAL FEDERATION 

A SOLICITATION AND CONTRACT AGREEMENT was drawn up 
by the Joint Baseball Committee to protect the eligibility of students at- 
tending any high school which is a member of the National Federation 
and of any student who has been eligible in such high school and whose 
class has not yet graduated. That agreement has been adopted by the 
Major and Minor Baseball Leagues and by the National Federation. The 
agreement follows. 

"No student of a high school which is a member of the National Federa- 
tion of High School Athletic Associations shall be signed to a professional 
basebaR contract until the day following bis graduation, or, it he has left 
school, until the day following graduation of his class; nor shall any rep- 
resentative of Professional Baswall initiate or participate in any nego- 
tiations which would violate such boy's high school athletic eligibility; 
except that a boy out of school one year or longer may, with the eonsont 
of his parents, apply to the Commissioner for permission to sign a contract 
and if, in Ac judgment of the Commissioner, the circumstances justify it, 
he shall approve me application and so notify all clubs, Such player may 
be signed to a professional contract (15) days subsequent to the date M 
the Commissioner's notice. 
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PENAIMES FOB VIOLATION 

"A, For Professional Baseball Official; Any contract made in violation 
of above agreement shall be declared null and void, and the offending 
club shall be permanendy prohibited from using such player. Also, any 
dub wffich fails to establish that it did not know and by exercising reason- 
able care and diligence, could not have known, that the player was 
connected with high school baseball and was still eligible therefor, shall , 
be lined $500. Any club official or employee conducting any such ne- 
gotiations and who does not establish that he did not raow, and by 
exercising reasonable care and diligence could not have known of surh 
interference with player eligibility, shell be ineligilixed for one year. 

"B. For High School Official: Any school whose employee or official 
encourages or collaborates in such negotiations will be suspended from 
its state high school association and made inehgibls to compete with other 
hi^ schods or will be penalized in a similar manner in accordance with 
the state assodatton policy rdative to penalties. 

ADDITIONAL HICK SCHOOL FESEKATION KESFONSQUJry 

“The High Schools, through their National Federation of Slate Hi^ 
School Athletic Assodationa, shall use their best efforts to promote a uni- 
form set of eligibility rules as suoh rules are related to professional base- 
ball activity. The National Federation will further assist through provid- 
ing a summary of those parts of the state high school eligibility rules which 
apply to baseball activities, and will make these summaries available for 
distribution to all Professional Baseball dubs so that representatives of 
such dubs will be familiar with the limits under which negotiations may 
be made in any given state.” 

National and Sectional Meets 

Because of the many difficulties which arose ibzoa^ the scheduling 
of meets purported to determine a national champion in a given sport, it 
was formally voted by the National Council on February 26, 1934 that 
no such meet should be sanctioned. This vote was the result of an over- 
whelming sentiment on the part of high school administrators that the 
high schwls ate provided with enou^ competition by their own leagues 
and state associations. If more competition is desired, it would be an 
easy matter for such leagues or state assodatious to prolong ffie season or 
to arrange post-season games or to increase the number of tournaments. 
If such action is not taken, it is because the high school educators believe 
that the additional compeUtion is not desiraW Matters such as this 
imut be determined by groups rather than by indMdud high sohook be- 
eam if one high schooffe permitted to extw the season ind^t^y or 
to trooel an indefinite distance to on interstate event, it practlcdOy farces 
odter high schools to do likewise, if they are to compete on eoucci terms 
wide the one which follows such practices. La tids respect, me funda- 
mental principle upon which the group action is based is exaedy the 
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same as that which underlies statewide eligibility rules. If nne high 
school were permitted to decide for itself whether it would play twenty- 
one-year-old boys, it would automatically force all other high schroJs with 
whom that school competes to do likewise. It is obvious that the will of 
the majority must apply in such situations. 

After national meets and tournaments were stopped for member high 
schools, there were still problems because commercial c!ub.s, recruiting 
divisions from some of the universitias and other aimmorcial promoters 
attempted to circumvent the rules against the national tournament by 
.spomsoring tournaments for half of the country or for one ((uarter of the 
countiy. It became necessary for the high school groups to proti'ct them- 
selves against such efforts by adopting a very definite policy rvlativu to 
the sanctioning of such meets. Basketball toiirmunents were most profit- 
able to the promoters and caused most dillieulty. After a careful study 
and after canvassing the sentiment of high school athletic groups and of 
the high school accrediting bodies, it was voted to sanction no interstate, 
basketball tournament except such as might be purely community in 
character as in the case where a school is located in a panhandle division 
of a state or where neighboring schools in a compact area are so located 
that they form a naturm conference or community. 

In a number of states the practice of limiting meets and tournaments 
to those which are directly sponsored by the high school groups and whioh 
draw schools from within a limited area (50, 75 or 150 miles) has been 
inaugurated. There is much evidence to indicate that such tesbictious 
have value. In the case of a large, widely publicized meet, attention is 
centered on a few outstanding performers. In places where a large meet 
of this kind has been discontinued, there have been many smaff meets 
substituted and at these meets, a greater nmnher of athletes participate. 
The interest for the ^ven terxitoiy is Just as great and the meets can be 
held without any great amount of absence from school and without any 
diverting of coaching time and money to a few outstanding perfoimen 
who probably have abeady had enough competition. Sections with a 
greater number of small meets tend to develop competition to the place 
where even the small schools are able to compete with their larger ndgh- 
boring schools. 

For events which require Indoor facilities such as a field house, there 
is an incentive for laigm high sdiools to acqubo proper facilities and to 
become active in management when they are made responsible for spon- 
soring such meets. 

Post-season and Aix-stab Contests 

Many evils have grown up because of the growing practice of holding 
charily, post-season and oll-stnr contests. In most cases such contests are 
promoted by some organization not directly comicoted with the high 
school. The contests ore used as an advertising medium to add to the 
prestige of the promoter. In general, the state nigh school associations 
nave adopted regulations which limit the length of a sports season and 
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which discourage or prohibit the playing of post-season games. At vari- 
ous times, the National Federation groups have encouraged such regu- 
lations. One example is the action at a regional conference held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, in December 1940 and at the annual meeting in 
San Francisco, Fcbraary, 1942, the group adopted a resolution "favoring 
the adoption by the state high schom associations of limitations designed 
to reduce or prohibit post-season and all-star contests and recommending 
that every effort be made to discourage organizations with no direct 
connection with the high schools from promoting such contests either in 
the name of charity or for any other purpose.” 

Sanctioned Meets and Long-distance Contests 

Meets or tournaments which involve three or more high schools should 
receive the sanction of tlio slate association and if such a meet involves 
the schools of more than ono state, it should receive the sanction of the 
National Federation. The machinery for the sanctioning of meets is a 
safegftard against exploitation and the use of pressure by woiddrbe pro- 
moters. The better organized states have included this regulation in their 
state by-laws. State associations which are members of the l^ational 
Federation are expected to require their schools to stay out of interstate 
meets which do not have the sanction of the National Federation. 

The sanetion policy of the state and national organizations has been 
supported by the various high school accrediting groups. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Soudiem 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools are among the accrediting groups which pro- 
vide that the acoreditlng of a high school uiM depend on whether it 
adheres to the sanction requirements in connection with athletic meets. 
As far as the North Central AssodatiOE is concerned, it has recently 
adopted a regulation which extends this sanction requirement to contests 
in music, literary and similar interschool contests. This appears in their 
regulations as Criterion 10. 

The machinery for the sanedomhg of interstate meets includes the 
following; A printed application form is supplied upon request by the 
slate hipr school olBee. The application by me meet manager is sent to 
the home state executive oflBcer. If he approves the meet, he sends the 
proper endorsement forms to the neighboring states which are involved. 
All of these are sent to the national ofBco where final action is taken on the 
application. The meet manager is instructed to send invitations only to 
schools in the states or within the mileage limits for which tho meet is 
sanctioned. 

At the 1944 annual meeting at Chicago, it was unanimously voted 
that any interstate contest, for which the round-trip distance for one of 
the teams is 600 miles or more, can be legally played only when sanc- 
tioned by the two state associations through the National Federation. 
This is to prevent possible abuse in cases where promotional groups might 
use pressure metimds to force local high school athletio groups to adopt 
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practices which would bo detrimental to the general welfare of the 
schools. 

Additiond National Federation policies. At its annual meeting 
at St, Petersburg, Fla., Jan. fi-11, 1947, the National Federation was 
very much concerned with two matters that have been treated to 
some extent above. A joint committee representing the Federa- 
tion and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Itecrcalion prepared a set of Qu-dinal Athletic Principles which 
was adopted unanimously at the mooting. These principles follow: 

Cardinal Athletic Principles 

Adopted at National Federation Annual Meeting, 

St. Petersburg, Fltu, January 8-11, 1047 

Schools provide opportunity for each individual to develop himself to 
the limit of his capacity in the skills, appreciations and health concepts 
which engender personal satisfaction and civic usefulness. A good 
school program includes the means for exploring many fields of activity. 
One such field is that which involves athletic perfonnanoe, Participation 
in and appreciation of the skills in a sports contest is a part of enjoyable 
living. Ability to recognize degrees of proficienw in mese skills is one 
important attribute of the well balanced individual The perfectly timed 
and coordinated activities by which an individual, or a team, strives to 
achieve a definite abjective is an exemplification of cooperatioD and 
efficiency. A good school program provides a mixture of benevolent 
restrictions ana freedom! of mental growth and physical development; 
of liberties and restraints. Developing and maintaining a physically fit 
nation is one of its important aims. 

For developing endurance, stren^, alertness and coordination, con- 
tests and conditioning exercises have been made a part of the school pro- 
gram. Nature wisefy insured a degree of physical development and 
social adjustment by endowing the individmil with a desire to play. 
Around mis desire, as a nucleus, can be built a complete program of 
beneficial exercises in which healthful and satisfying habits and altitudes 
ore stressed. 

To bo of maximiun effectiveness, the athletic program will: 

1. Be closely coordinated with the general instructional program and 
properly articulated with the other departments of the school. 

2. Be such that the number of students accommodated and the educa- 
tional aims achieved justify the use of tax fimds for its support and also 
to warrant the use of other sources of income provided that the time and 
attention which ore given to the collection of such funds is not such as to 
interfere with the efficiency of the athletic program or of any other de- 
portments of the school. 

3. Confine the school athletio aefivify to events which are sponsored 
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and supervised by the proper school authorities so that any exploitation 
or improper use of prestige built up by school teams or members of such 
teams may be avoided. 

4. Be planned in such a way os to result in opportunity for many in- 
dividuals to explore a wide vatiely of sports and to set reasonable season 
limits for each listed sport. 

iS. Be controlled in such a way as to avoid the elements of profes- 
sionalism and commercialism which tend to grow up in connection with 
widely ptibllcizcd “bowl” contests, barnstonning trips and interstate or 
intcrsectional contests which require excessive travel expense or loss of 
sdioul time or which are claimed to be Justified by educational travel 
values. 

6. Bo kept free from the type of contest which involves a gathering of 
so-called "all-stars” from different schools to participate in contests which 
may he used as a gathering place for representatives of certain colleges 
or professional organizations who are interested in soliciting athletic talent 
for their teams. 

7. Include educative exercises to reach all non-participating students 
and community followers of the school teams in order to insure a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the sports skills and of die need for 
adherence to principles of game ethics. 

8. Encourage a balanced program of intramural activity in grades 
below the ninth to make it unnecessary to sponsor contests of a champion- 
ship nature in these grades. 

9. Engender respect for the rules and policies under which the school 
conducts its program. 

Recently there has been a limited growth of outside-sponsored 
all-stai and out-of-season contests, especially in football and basket- 
ball There have been differences of opinion regarding the cogni- 
zance of state athletic associations over Riese contests, espedhUy 
those involving high school graduates of the previous year. As 
indicated on page 23, in general, state associations have been op- 
posed to them because of their unfavorable implications in con- 
nection with hi^ school athletic programs. At the 1947 National 
Federation meeting, unanimous action was taken opposing such aU- 
slar and out-of-season contests. 

Statement Hegaroing Ald-star and Out-op- 

SEASON AIWETIC CONTESTS 

Adopted at National Federation Annual Meeting, 

St Petersburg, Fla., January 8-11, 1947 

1. This group is unalterably opposed to the principle of "all-star” and 
"ont-cf-SGason” athletic contests in which high school students or hl^ 
sobool graduates of the prevtous year are participants, because; 
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A — Such contests do not hntmonize with the generally accepted educa- 
tional philosophy of high school athleties which emphasizes varied sea- 
sonal activities, broad participation, and school direction and supervision. 

B— There are few tangible values apparent, either to the individual or 
to the selected team as a whole, resulting from such contests. 

C — ^No practical or satisfactory method has been devised to date for 
the selection of members of "all-atar’’ teams to insure that injustices are 
not perpetrated. 

D — There has been growing evidence of commercialism and exploita- 
tion of high school athletes through their participation in such contests. 
In too many instances such games have been tlie “markot place” in which 
their “wares" have been displayed before the highest bidder. 

E — Further, it is the opinion of this group Siat the clothing of “all- 
star” and “out-of-soason” contests in the garment of "sweet charity" is 
insufficient justification for their existence. Experience has revealed that 
often pitifully small proportions of receipts from such games have been 
realized for their avovved purposes. 

F — Such contests are likely to imbue immature and inexperienced high 
school students selected for them with the false idea that their athletfc 
prowess is something upon which they should capitalize commercially, 
ladter than its being an endowed talent that is theirs to use for the 
pleasure and satisfaction they may receive from athletic competition. 

G — ^In practically aU “all-stad’ contests with which this group has been 
appraised, there have been insufficient and inadequate practice periods 
provided prior to the playing of the games. In football, particularly, it 
is impossible to condone a practice period of five or six days for a group 
of boys who previously have never played together, especially after a 
lapse of an ei^t or nine months period since previous football competi- 
tion, Most high school, college and professi^l teams requite a suf- 
ficient pre-game practice period. 

2. In view of ttie growing numhet of “all-stai” and “out-of-season” high 
school athletic contests, as well as the increased agitation for additional 
ones, it is recommended that each State Association canvass its member 
schools, or bring this problem to the attention of its regularly constituted 
governing body, to determine their attitude toward suw contests. 

S, Further, it is recommended that states subscribing to the attitude 
of this group, as indicated in (I), give consideration to the adoption of 
regulatory measures which will prohibit or discourage their member 
schools, administrative, coaching, or instructor personnel, and registered 
athletic officials from participation, management, supervision, flayer 
selection, coaching, or olGcialing in any “all-star” or "out-of-iicason ’ ath- 
letic contests in vwch high school students or graduates of the previous 
year arc participants. Reference is made to such regulatory measures 
now in force in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, os examples to be followed. 

ConcluMons. In conclusion it should be said that these accom- 
plishments of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
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letic Associations discussed here do not by any means represent 
the entire range of activities of the organization. Begioual meet- 
ings have been held as aids to state associations in establishing 
higher athletic standards. Problems concerned wifh the improve- 
ment of eligibility and administrative regulations for intersoholastic 
athletics, ways and means of securing better sportsmanship at ath- 
letic contests, the development of wider participation in interscho- 
lastic and intramural athletics, as well as the very important prob- 
lem of keeping athletics educational, all have been matters of 
concern and consideration at national meetings of the Federation. 
It may well be said, “We’ve just begun to fight,” as far as the ac- 
complishment of objectives is concerned. No one denies that the 
National Federation of State High School Atirletic Associations, as 
a body organized for the development and improvement of high 
school athletics, can accomplish almost anything it may attempt. 
It has a record of excellent beginnings, and the future is unhmited, 



Chapter 3 

STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC AND ACTIVITY 
ASSOCIATIONS 

OniGiN UF State Assoomioks 

As itKlicated in Chapter 1, state high school athletic associations 
have been important factors in the improvement and maintenance 
of high standards for the administrative control of interscholastio 
athletics. In a typically American fashion, schools organized them- 
selves into state associations because it was apparent tiiat "in unity 
there is strength.” It was also evident to schoolmen concerned with 
the growing importance of the interscbool athletic program that 
better administrative regulations, tempered with greater uniform- 
i^ and equity, would be the outgrowth of organizations larger than 
bcal or sectional groups. 

Earfy state organizations. There is some question as to which 
was the first state-wide organization for the control of interscho- 
lastio athletics. Certainly Wisconsin was early in the list, since 
there a committee was appointed in 1898 to formulate rules to gov- 
ern interschool athletic contests. In 1895 a state field day was held 
in Michigan in which schools competed under what were considered 
more or less uniform rules, and a committee of the state teachers’ 
association was appointed to further the organization of the Michi- 
gan Intcrschofastio Athletic Association. Illinois apparently formed 
its state association just prior to the turn of the century, and Indi- 
ana set up its organization in 1903. It is apparent, therefore, iliat 
the beginnings of state-wide atliletic associations were made in 
most states either in the years immediately preceding 1900 or 
within the next few years thereafter. Some of the organizations 
were not very strong for a number of years, but with the growth in 
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high school enrollments and the inorease in amount and scope of 
athletic competition there were associations in aU states by 1025. 

Athletic and actk)ity associations. There are athletic or activity 
associations in all the states at the present time. Not aU state or- 
ganizations are called athletic associations. Some of them embrace 
activities other than those pertaining to athletics. In fact, during 
the last few years there has been quite a tendency, in several Mid- 
dle Western states especially, to form activities associations which 
include music, forensic, dramatic, commercial, academic, and other 
activities as well as athletics. The names of state associations other 
than those strictly athletic in nature follow:' 

Arkansas Interscholastic and Contest Association; Colorado Hi^ 
School Activities Association; Georgia High School Association; 
Illinois High School Association; Kansas State High School Activi- 
ties Association; Maine Association of Principals of Secondary 
Schools; Maryland Health and Physical Education Association; 
Massachusetts High School Principals’ Association; Minnesota State 
High School League; Mississippi Hi^ School Literary and Athletic 
Association; Montana High School Association; Nebraska High 
School Activities Association; New Hampshire Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation; North Dakota High School League; Rhode Island Second- 
ary School Principals' Association; South Carolina High School 
League; Texas University Interscholastic League; Vermont Head- 
masters' Club; Virginia High School League. 

The remainder of the state associations, including New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, are strictly athletic in nature and are called either 
interscholastic athletic or high school athletic associations, leagues, 
or conferences, 

Purposes of state associations. Interesting and valuable infor- 
mation as to the purposes prompting the organization of state asso- 
{dations may be found by examining their constitutions. Almost 
without exception there are provisions in these documents of origin 
that set forth their reasons for existence. Typical purposes and 
objectives of state associations follow. 

The purpose of this association of public high schools shall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of high school athletics in the State of Wlsoonsin. 
(Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association) 


’ NaUnnil Federation of Stale High School Athletic Associations, 1946 Hand- 
book, pages 83-44. 
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To foster and develop amateur athletics among the Public High Schools 
and Private Secondary Schools of die State. 

To equabiic athletic opportunities by standardizing rules of eligibility 
for individuals, and by classifying for competitive purposes the institu- 
tions which arc members of the AssociadDn. 

To supplement the physical education program of the secondary 
schools of Now Jersey by making a practical application of the theories 
of physical activity, and to promote uniformity in the arrangement and 
control of the athletic program. 

To promote uniformity in the arrangement and control of contests. 

To protect the mutual interests of the memhers of tlic Association 
througn the cultivation of ideals of clean sport in their relation to tho 
dcwlopincnl of character. (New Jersey State Iiiterscholastie Athletic 
Association) 

« * 9 

Tho purpose of this organizadon is: (1) So to direct and control ath- 
letics (aud other high school aedvities) of the State that boards and 
faculdes will regard them as eduoadonal resources to be encouraged and 
fostered rather than to be decried and suppressed; (2) To locate the 
responsiblHty for their administration with reference to sadsfactory su- 
pervision; (3) By means of consdtudons, by-laws, and efBcient organi- 
zation to simplify and make definite their administration; (4) Through 
fhe observance of good standards of sprtsmanship to cultivate more 
cordial aud friendly relations between schools. (Calilomia Interscholas- 
tic Federation) 

9 0 • 

The objects of this Association shall be to secure uniform regulation 
and control of intersoholastic athletics throughout the State of Colorado 
and to cooperate with the National Federation in the promotian of its 
policies. (Colorado High School Activities Association; 

» « « 

The object of the Association shall be to promote the beat interests of 
the secondary schools of Maine; to encourage cooperation, professional 
efficiency and good fellowship among its members; and to regulate ath- 
letics in secondary schools. (Maine Association of Principals of Second- 
ary Schools) 

a • « 

The Minnesota State High School League was originally organized in 
1818 as a State Athletic Associ.aHon lot the purpose of unifying the high 
schools of Minnesota in the promotion of pure amateur sport and to 
strengthen and unify eligibility rules governing participation in inter- 
schod contests. 

In March, 1629, the State High School Athletic Association changed 
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its name to tlie Minnesota State High School League and assumed control 
over all athletic activities as well as debate and speech activity contests, 
(Minnesota State High School League) 

The purpose of this organization shall be; 

(a) To promote sportsmanship in teams and spectators. 

(b) To standardize eligibility requirements. 

(c) To protect tlio interests of members of the Association. 

(d) To promote as well ns govern contests between schools, (Mis- 
souri State High School Athletic Associaticn) 

9 « « 

The object of tliis association shall be to promote pure, wholesome, 
amateur athletics in the schools of Ohio. (Ohio Hi^ School Athletic 
Association) 

0 0 0 

The object of this Association shall be for the betterment of athletics 
in the high schools of the State. (Oklahoma Hi^ School Adiletic As- 
sociation) 

a • s 

The object of this ossodatlan shall be; 

To organize, develop, and direct an athletic program that will pro- 
mote and protect the health and physical welfare of all participants. 

To initiate and pursue policies that will safeguard the educational 
values of interschokstic athletics and cultivate ideals of good sportsman- 
ship. 

To promote uniformity in interscholastic competition. (Pennsylvania 
Inters^molastic Athletic Association) 

« « « 

The purpose of this organization of South Dakota Public High Schools 
is to promote high school athletics, to stimulate fair play and by means 
of rules and regulations equalize athletic opportunity by standardizing 
qualifications of contestants, coaching, treatment of visiting teams, and 
generally to promote the athletic welfare of member high schools. 
(South Dakota High School Athletic Association) 

9 « B 

The object of this League is to foster among the public schools of 
Tezas inter-school competitions as an aid in the preparation for citizen- 
ship. [(Tern) University Interschokstic League] 

• « • 

The object of this organization shall be to protect the interests of the 
high schools belonging to the Association and to regukte athletic com- 
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petition between members of the Assodalion. (Washington High School 
Athletic Association) 


Tills Association, through the employment of the instrumentalities 
hereinafter set up, shall (n) supervise and control all of the intorscholastic 
activities in which its member schools may engage, and (b) perform such 
other educational functions as may from time to time be approved and 
adopted by the membership. 

In the performance of those functions it shall bo the aim of the Associ- 
ation (a) to stress the cultural values, the appruciatimis and skills in- 
volved in all iiilerscholastio activitios and to promote eo-o))<iration and 
fricndsliip; (b) to limit intorscholastic programs us to both character and 
quantity to such activities and such events as may reasonably he looked 
upon us promoting tlie generally accepted objectives of secondary educa- 
tion and as shall not unduly interfere svitli nor abridge the regular pro- 
gram of teachers and students in the performance of their regular day to 
day school duties; (c) to encourage economy in the time of the student 
and teacher personnel devoted to intersoholaslic activities; (d) to en- 
courage economy in expenses of inlerschoiastic activities; and (e) to dis- 
courage long trips for large groups of students. (Illinois High School 
Assomation) 

« • « 

To provide a central, vohintaiy, non-profit organization through which 
the pimlic secondary schools of the state may cooperate for the follow- 
ing ends: 

To devebp intelligent recognition of the place of athletics and sports 
in the education of our youth. 

To establish and unify policies of administration in interscholastic afb- 
letics and sports. 

To offer a system that will provide for equitable competition. 

To encourage the organization of recreational athletics and play for 
all students as an integral part of the educational program. 

To assist member schools in seeming competent officials, 

To organize a force of opinion to keep latcrscholastic athletics within 
proper bounds, that will expressly encourage all that is honorable, sports- 
manlike, and gentlemanly in all brunches of athletics and sports. (Con- 
necticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference) 

* « « 

The purpose of the Association is to approve, promote, develop and 
motect activities and contests among its member schools in Athletics, 
Music, Scholarship, Dohuto, Speech and Dramatics, and any other activi- 
ties which the member schools may desire to sponsor; to maintain an 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan for the assistance of pupils in the payment 
of fees for medical and hospital services, and to protect the interests of 
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the member schools by influencing the proper type of legislation, or 
through any other desirable means. (Kansas State High Sdhool Activi- 
ties ^ociatlon) 

• a « 


To foster and develop amateur adiletics among the Public High Schools 
and Private Secondary Schools of Ihe Province. 

To equalize athletic opportunities by standardizing rules of eligibility 
for individuals, and classifying for competitive purposes, die institutions 
whidi arc members of the Association. 

To promote uniformity in the arrangement and control of contests, . 

To protect the mutual interests of the members of the Association 
through the cultivation of ideals of clean sport in their relation to the 
development of character. [New Bninswiok (Canada) Interseholastio 
Athletic Association] 

4 • • 

To encourage athletios and to control our interschnlasdo competition, 

To develop and direct a wholesome adiledc program. 

To initiate policies that will safeguard the educatmnal values of school 
athletics. 

To cultivate and stimulate fair play and good sportsmanship. (Dela- 
ware Association of Secondary School Administrators — ^Athletio Commis- 
sion) 

• « • 

The object of this organization shall be promotion of education in 
Georgia from a mental, physical and moral viewpoint; to promote the 
study of public speaking; to standardize and encourage athletics; and to 
promote appreciation for music, home making and other cultural arts 
through DMct and State Contests. (Georgia High School Association) 

« « « 

The purpose of this organization is the encouTMement and direollca 
of athletics in the high schools of the state. No emirt has been made to 
suppress or even to repress the athletic s^t that is eveiywhere in evi- 
dence in our schools. On the contrary, mis organization gives recogni- 
tion to athletios as an essential factor in the activities of Ihe pupil and 
seeks only to direct these activities into proper and legitimate channels. 
(Indiana Ili^ School Athletic Asacoiation — Copied from Introduction to 
first printing of Constitution in 1904} 

c • • 

Its object shall be the development, regulation, and purification of 
athletic activities in the state. (Kentucky High School A&ietic Associa- 
tion) 
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The purpose of this organizalioa is to promote the general welfare of 
the high sdiools in their relations with each other. This is done through: 

Planning, directing, and controlling contests, games, and field meets; 

Defining and fixing responsibility; 

Elevating the standards of sportsmanship by seeking to strengthen the 
moral fibre of all concerned; 

Developing a higher standard of scholarship and encouraging pride in 
scholastic achievement. (Mississippi High School Literary and Athletic 
Association) 

« • * 

The object of the Virginia High School League shall be to foster among 
the public high schools of Virginia a broad program of supervised com- 
petitions and desirable school activities as arr aid in the total education of 
pupils. (Virginia High School League) 

0 « a 

To increase the educational value of interscholastic athletic programs 
throughout the state. 

To assist in the regulation of competition so that there will be ample 
time both for study and athletics. 

To regulate the interscholastic program so as to safeguard the physical 
welfare of students partreipating. 

To Insure a greater degree m physical fitness of high school students 
by providing opportunities for participation in vigorous competitive ath- 
letics, designed to meet the needs and abilities of all. (Michigan Hi^ 
School Athletic Association) 

From these widely scattered statements of purpose of state asso- 
ciations it is apparent that common objectives were the protection 
of the athletic interests of member schools, promotion and regula- 
tion of amateur athletic contests, protection of health of contestants, 
and securing of greater uniformity in athletic regulations. It is 
singular that comparatively few organizations include the educa- 
tional implications of atiiletics as reasons for their existence. It 
may be logical to assume, however, that the educational attributes 
of athletics and other activities were taken fur granted by those 
associations not mentioning them. 

Types op State Associations 

State athletic or activity associations fall into three general classi- 
fications or types. The great majority are strictly voluntary in na- 
ture. The second typo arc affiliated in some way with state de* 
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partments of education. The third type consists of those whose 
control is under the directiou of a state institution of higher learn- 
ing. Each of these plans of organization will be discussed briefly. 

Voluntary state associations. State associations in this classifica- 
tion are the most numerous. In them membership is voluntary but 
is usually dependent upon member schools’ meeting specified require- 
ments regarding the financial support of the school, its plan of or- 
ganization, status of its coaches, and the payment of annual dues. 
Usually such organizations limit their competition to member 
schools. There are well-established regulations for the adminis- 
tration of athletic contests and eliglbiUfy of eontestants. In most 
.states, membersliip is open to public secondary schools accredited 
by slate departments of education. Some states also allow private 
and parochial schools to join, provided that they meet the standards 
for membership. Generally there are elected boards of control, 
delegate assemblies, or legislative councils whose members are 
representative of geographical sections and often of schools of dif- 
ferent sizes. In moat cases there are the usual officers— president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Often the secretary is the 
executive officer, although in other states he is called commissioner, 
manager, or state director. Typical states with this form of organi- 
zation, in different sections of the country, are Washington, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

There are other states almost identical in form of organization 
with the type discussed and illustrated above except that a member 
of their boards of control (usually ex officio and without vote) is 
the state supervisor or director of physical and health education. 
There is an Increasing tendency to include state physical education 
directors in the legislative or executive bodies of the state associa- 
tions. Certainly it scorns that nothing but mutual benefit to both 
agencies coidd result from such cooperative efforts. Athletics very 
properly should be considered as a part of the physical education 
program. California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and New Jersey are some of the states in which the state 
physical and health education director is a member of the state ath- 
letic executive or legislative bodies. 

State associations affiliated with state departments of education, 
Michigan and New York are outstanding in this type of organiza- 
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tion. The Michigan association has been affiliated with the State 
Department of Public Instruction since 1924. In 1923 the Michigan 
legislature passed the following law:'* 

The Superintendent of Public Instmetion shall have supervision and 
may exercise control over the interscholastic athletic activities of all the 
schools of the state. 

Provisions of this law have been carried out by the superintend- 
ents of public instniction by effecting a cooperative arrangement 
widi the state athletic association. All junior, senior, private, and 
parochial high schools of the state arc members of the .state athletic 
association. A legislative body (representative council) is elected 
by schools on a geographical and school enrollment basis. Repre- 
sentatives also are elected by parochial and junior high schools. 
Two members represent physical education teachers and coaches. 
Eligibility and administrative regulations are formulated and ac- 
tivities are conducted by the state association with the approval of 
tire state superintendent. The office of the state director of athletics 
is in the State Department of Public Instruction. 

In the fall of 1938 New York began a new chapter in die general 
program of administration of interscholastic athletics in that state. 
Through action of the New York Board of Regents there have been 
established what are known as Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education Governing Health and Physical Education." These 
regulations make athletics in New York a definite part of the physi- 
cal education program. The state athletic association actually is 
a voluntary organization with eight district divisions. Its general 
body is a central committee composed of district representatives, 
with an executive committee of five membens serving in an executive 
capacity. The state athletic association ha.s continued to function 
in furthering its studies of athledo programs, its bulletin publica- 
tion, its Athletic Protection Fund plan, formation of new rules, and 
conducting district touniainents and meets. Since the basic ath- 
letic code has been given tlie force of law by action of the Board of 

'Michigan High Schaol Athletic Assneiution, 1947-1 84R Ilanclbiiok, page 
14. 

'Hiram A. tones, “flegulations of the Commissioner of Education Govern- 
ing Hc.ilth and Physical Education,” New York State Public High School Ath- 
letic Association Bulletin, October, 1937, page 2. 
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Regents, it is the responsibility of that body, through proper state 
education department officials, to enforce it, 

It is not the responsibility of any state or local atblelic association m 
league to enforce the Commissioner’s Regulations governing athletics as 
approved by the Board of Regents. It is, of course, the responsibility 
of athletic associations and leagues to cooperate in seeing that both die i 
spirit and letter of the Regulations ate lived up to by the various school ■ 
districts tliroughout the state.'* 

New York’s innovation in defining and classifying athletics and 
the method of control of intersdholastic contests is being watdied 
•widi interest. 

University-directed state associations. Texas presents a unique 
example of this type of organization. Membership in file Univer- 
sity Interscholastic League of Terms is open to® 

. . . any public white school in Texas that is below collegiate rank and 
that is under the jurisdiction of, and receives apportionment from, the 
State Department of Education . . . except schools for defectives and 
corrective institutions. 

The league is organized annually by the Extension Division of 
the University of Texas. It includes ward, grammar, rural, junior 
high, and high schools. The governing body of the league is a 
state executive committee appointed by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 'There is an executive committee for each district 
and region, appointed by the slate executive committee. Each 
county elects a county executive committee, end directors-genersl 
and directors of contests are appointed for all the eighteen acfivl 
ties that a unit may sponsor. During the peak years before World 
War II there were 5,600 member schools. It claims to be the na- 
tion’s largest and most highly organized school association.'’ Evi- 
dently, file Texas plan presents an organization vastly different from 
that in most other states. 

The North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia state assocta* 
tions also are affiliated with state institutions of higher learning, the 

* Ibkl., page S. 

' T«w Uidverslty Intcischolastlo League, CorutMon and Ruier, Univeiaiiy 
of Texas Bulledn, July 15, 1948, page 8. 

‘Ibid., page 5. 
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Universities of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, respec- 
tively. AWiough most of the affairs of their alldelic associations 
are administered by the extension divisions of those universities, 
they are not handled as completely or as extensively as is the ease 
in Texas, Virginia’s interseholastic activities, however, are admin- 
istered by an executive committee composed of the chairman of the 
Legislative Council; the chairman of each of the three Group Boards; 
the State Director of Secondary Education; the State Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education; one superintendent of schools 
elected by the Legislative Council from the state at large; the Di- 
rector of the Extension Division, University of Virginia; ;ind the 
Executive Secretary. In the Curolinas the state miivcrsilics aid in 
the direction of the programs, which are not so extensive as in 
Virginia and Texas. 

In concluding the discussion of typos of state associations, it is 
significant to point out examples of different organization plans and 
to note the scope of their extent. Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Pennsylvania have voluntary state-wide organizations 
with strong state executive officers and committees. New York 
and California actually are assodatiODS of district organizations 
within the states themselves. New York presents an innovation in 
the definition and control of afldetios. Texas is controlled by an 
institution of higher learning in administering its athletic and other 
contest programs. Michigan has a state-wide organization of all 
schools closely connected by stale statute with the State Department 
of Public Instruction. During the next few years it will be interest- 
ing to observe in which of these directions major emphasis will be 
placed in the administration and control of state-wide athletic and 
activity programs. 

Functions of State Assoctations 

Reasons for the existence of slate athletio and activity associations 
arc manifold. As new services have lieen added there have been 
increased administrative duties. Tills has been the case not only in 
activity associations, which include other than athletic programs, 
but also in those limiting their jurisdiction to athletics exclusively. 

Activities in addition to athletics. Mention has been made pre- 
viously in this chapter that a number of state associations include 
more than athletics in their jurisdiction and functional services, 
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No attempt will be made in this discussion to include all these ac- 
tivities, since we are concerned primarily with administration of 
athletics. It will be sufficient to hst some of the activities in illus- 
trative state organizations. Texas is the most indusive in its pro- 
gram, and according to its Constitution’’ it holds contests annually 
in the following activities: 

Basketball Journalism 

Choral singing Onc-oct plays 

DeljaUiig Playground hall 

Declamation Heady writers 

Extemporaneous Shoriand 

speech Six-man football 

Football Slide rule 

As compared with this broad range of activities, many state asso- 
dations remain strictly athletic in nature. Ohio, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, California, Wisconsin, Coimectiout, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
and Alabama are examples of this large group. In Minnesota de- 
bating end speech activities, in addition to athletics, are under the 
supervision of the state hi^ school league.® Nebraska calls its 
organization an activities assodation,® and it embraces dedamatory, 
debating, and music contests as well as atiiletics in its activities. 
Kansas also is an activities assodation;’® and, in addition to ath- 
letics, it directs contests in music, scholarship, debating, speech, 
and dramatics. The activities of these three state assodations, as 
weU as those of Texas, are examples of a type of service rendered 
to tiieir schools that seems destined to receive more attention from 
other states in the next few years. The states that have adopted 
this plan have felt that they had the basic machinery set up in ffieir 
athletic assodations whereby they could effidently handle these 
other activities. This assumption seems logical; and, provided sec- 
tional or state contests in these activities ate desired, such organi- 
zations may well provide services broader in scope than athletics. 

State athletic assodations perform numerous functions other than 

'IMi page 12. 

* Minnesota State High School League, 1946 OS^l Handiook, page 20. 

* Nebiaska High School Activities Association, Twelfth Animal learboak 
( 1M6), page 4. 

*E^aa State Hi^ School Activities Association, 1946-1647 Constitution, 
Bulaa, and By-Lam, page 6. 


Spelling and plain writ- 
ing 
Tennis 

Track and field 

Typewriting 

Volleyball 
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matters pertaining strictly to eligibility of contestants. Among 
them are included the following; 

Regulations for the conduct of contests. These are discussed in 
Chapter 5. 

Interpretations of playing rides. This service has resulted in 
more uniformity in methods of play and officiating. In many states, 
rules committees have been set up and interpretation meetings are 
held for coaches, officials, and players. Football, ba.sk(!tball, ba.so- 
ball, track, and swimming are tiro most common sports for which 
such arrangements arc made. 

Athletic accident or insurance plans, Wisconsin has more data 
available and probably has made greater progress in the formation 
of an athletic accident benefit plan than any odicr statu association. 
Since a more detailed discussion of such plans appears in Chapter 
11, it is necessary here only to mention that the Wisconsin plan is 
a pattern that has been followed in many of the thirty other states 
that have inaugurated such schemes, which include Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Michigan, California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Oregon, Farida, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, New York, and a group of New England 
states. Some other States have established contacts with commer- 
cial insurance companies because they have felt that they should 
not, or by local state laws could nob become involved in any form of 
insurance business. 

Registration and classification of athletic officials. Michigan was 
the first state in the Middle West to establish a plan for registration 
and classification of athletic officials (1927). Similar plans have 
been set up in several other states. The feeling exists that athletic 
officials should be included as a definite and necessary part of the 
athletic program. The important consideration is the fact that the 
right to license implies the right to refuse to license, and thus it is 
possible to dispense with officials who do not meet standards or 
codes of ethics commonly established. 

Registration has brought officials into close contact with state a.sso- 
ciations. Standards of officiating have been raised through rules- 
tnterpretation meetings and officials’ knowledge that their license 
to officiate depends upon their maintaining established standards. 
In most state associations the fees hardly defray the costs of services 
rendered. Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
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are among the leaders in ofilcials’ registration and rating plans. In 
.some states there is affiliation by the state association with, state of- 
ficial’ associations or local boards of officials. 

Publications, Most state associations publish monthly printed 
bulletins during the school year. In Pennsylvania and Texas a 
newspaper type of pubheation is issued. These carry activity an- 
nouncements as well as general items pertaining to intramural and 
inliTscholnslic athletics. A most important feature of such publi- 
cations is the accounts of executive and legislative meetings conoern- 
ing eligibility and administrative matters as they pertain to athletics. 
Decisions of eligibility cases as they are published often perform a 
double service in that they establish precedents as well as perma- 
nent records and provide schools with information regarding inter- 
pretations of state association by-laws. Many states also publish 
handbooks and yearbooks containing general interpretations, lists 
of officials, constitulions, committees, and records of activities. 
Record, report, and general eligibiUty blanks, contracts, and the 
like, are materials furnished by virtually all state associations. 

Conducting tournaments arid meets. In most of the states with 
strong athletic associations there are extensive programs of meets 
and tournaments managed by state associations. This policy al- 
ready has been illustrated by reference to activities in Texas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Many others have tournament and 
meet programs limited to athletic events. In many states the in- 
come from tournaments and meets represents the chief source of 
revenue for operating the state association. As a result of this fact, 
tournaments, especially in basketball, sometimes have been criti- 
cized by schoolmen and others. In other states, tournaments have 
been worked out on a classification basis for schools. Receipts have 
been prorated among competing schools, entertaining schools, and 
the state association. 

These arrangements generally have resulted in much saner views 
and administration of the whole program. In 1947 only six of the 
forty-eight states did not choose state champions in basketball, 
These wore California, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Michigan. In California and New York sectional cham- 
pions in basketball are determined. From 1932 to 1947 Michigan 


““State Hiii School Basketball Toumaments — 1947,” Scholastic Coach, 
May, 1847, |iagea lS-18. 
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held separate Upper and Lower Peninsula final basketball touma- 
naents because of the geographical division of the state into two 
sections completely separated by Lake Michigan. Beginning with 
1948, however, a state-wide final basketball tournament is to be hold. 
In fourteen of the forty-two states holding state championships in 
basketball, class champions were chosen.'^ This fact is significant 
in that it shows a trend toward less emphasis on a single champion 
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FIGURE 4. Classiftcaticm InlonnatiDn Fonn (Miuliigan). 


and results in greater equity in competition. {See Michigan Classi- 
fication Information Card, Figures 4 and 5.) 

Most of the state associations have tournaments or meets, either 
sectional or state-wide, in track, tennis, and golf, or in all three. 
Several have a series of baseball tournaments leading to state cham- 
pionships. Wrestling also is a tournament event sponsored by some 
state associations. Several states sponsor championship play-off 
series in football Mississippi, Iowa, and Ofclalioma report state 
championships in girls’ basketball, while Arkansas determines a 
state junior high school basketball diampionship.'* Swimming 


'•Ibid. 
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and cross country likewise are activities in which some state cham- 
pionships are declared. 

Some educators feel that such championships have outlived their 
usefulness and no longer are a necessary stimulus for the develop- 
ment of sports. Rogers^ is certain that, as such, state champion- 
ships have no educational value. Much may be said, undoubtedly, 
in support of tliat thesis. As indicated previously, however, in the 
many states that have ohampion^ip series there may be circum- 
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stances that justify their existence. Plans whereby schools are 
classified for competition might be one, The experience of some 
states where there are no state association-sponsored champion- 
ships has been that agencies outside dte schools have taken over 
these activities. This result has been reported in at least one state 
where several leagues or conferences withdrew from participation 
in the state association series of basketball tournaments. Other 
agencies set up so-called independent tournaments for their teams. 

Another important point should be kept in mind in considering 
the elimination of tournaments and meets. In each state there is 


“Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future of Intemholastio Aihletics. New 
York: Bureau of Rublications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929, 
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some form of organization for the control of athletics. In every 
instance these organizations are under tlm control, either directly or 
indirectly, of the schoolmen of the state. If these men felt that 
state association-sponsored meets and tournaments generally were 
undesirable would they not attempt to do away with them? 

It is not the purpose of this discussion either to condone or con- 
demn the activity of .state athletic associations in conducting tourna- 
ments or meets which may or may not lead to .state championships, 
Ratlier, an attempt has been made to discuss whut is being dune, in 
the belief tliat cxtstenco of an iastiluUon of the magnitude of this 
one justifies some consideration of it. Allileties ate in our schools, 
and with them there is tho desire for amipetllion. With compe- 
tition having been brought relativdy close to home through modern 
methods of transportation, we have seen it seek new and no longer 
far-off laurels. State-wide contests have been one of the apparent 
results of increased public interest whipped up by the press and 
radio. The National Federation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations has aided states by helping them control the extent of 
their competition, with the consequent abolition of national dhain- 
pionships for high school athletes. If state championships, or varia- 
tions of them, are to remain, they must be so established and con- 
ducted that their purposes, methods, and results are educationally, 
physically, and financially sound. This is quite an order but it 
presents a real challenge to schoolmen themselves. 

Establishment of athletic standards. In addition to the estab- 
lishment of eligibility regulations, state athletic associations have 
performed valuable services to schools of their states by setting 
standards for the conduct of athletics. Although most state as- 
sociations are the creations of schoolmen, after they are established 
they heeome somewhat of an impersonal agency. The point is that 
the state association, through its secretary, manager, commissioner, 
or director, may advise with schools as a disinterested party and 
may, as a result, be of aid to them. Schools frequently ask dm ad- 
vice of die state association on matters of athletic policy. 

Opinions from the state association officer may be used to improve 
conditions and raise local standards. An especially fine oppor- 
tunity is afforded in this respect if die state association is connected 
or has a dose relation with die state education department or its 
physical, health, or recreation divisions. It is not to bo inferred tiiat 
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state associations which do not have, or do not choose to effect, 
any of these relations do not possess high ethical and administrative 
standards. Standards often are established by state associations in 
schedules, sanitation and safety, school-ofBdal relations, sportsman- 
ship, relations between schools, scholarship, respect for and proper 
treatment of officials, the coach and winning of games, intersoholas- 
tic-inlramural relations, conduct of students, and similar matters. 

As examples of recommended standards and codes prepared by 
state associations, those of Connecticut and Michigan are included. 
Such statements often aid local sdiools in establishing hi^er planes 
for the conduct of interseholastic athletics than otherwise might be 
possible. 


Recommenhations [Connecticut^^ 

Tho following recommendations were submitted by the Revision Com- 
mittee, and adapted by the Conference on October 27, 1944. 

1. That any student, who does not represent his school in a becoming 
manner, be excluded from competition with other schools. 

2. That the use of intoxteants, tobacco or profanity shaE cause the 
suspension of the athlete from competition for two weeks; a second of- 
fense shall bar the adilete from all competition for the remainder of 
that playing season. 

3. That emphasis he placed upon health and physical fitness of all 
students and that opportunity for play be provided for all the students, 
not just the varsity players. 

4. That games be played if possible on Friday afternoons, Saturdays, 
or holidays or on afternoons preceding holidays. 

5. That games be scheduled so tnat the team can reach hcane not 
later than midnight of the same day. 

0, That the principal or his authorized representative shall accom- 
pany his team to and from all contests. 

7. That only teachers and coaches who have the highest ideals be 
employed. 

8. That a coach be a member of the faculty of the school in which 
ho is employed. 

9. That no coach or athletic director receive any extra pay, salary, 
gifts, trophies, trips, or presents for his coaching services horn any source 
Other than the regularly applied funds of the Board of Education. 

10. That all public secondary schools adopt the recommendations of 
the National Section, on Women's Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

11, That the amateur rules be defined so that students will he per- 

"Crmiracttcut lutwscholastic Athletic Conference, 1944-1B45 ConsHtuticm, 
By-Xaiua, EfigiUtUy Buies, Becommendatlons, pages 15-16. 
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mitted to earn money during the summer vacation as playground or camp 
instructors, providing they conform to scholarship mid other rules. 

12. That no student play on more than one school team during the 
same playing season. 

13. That the school athletic association bo under the control of the 

no student be permitted to engage in varsity athletics without 
the written consent of a parent or guardian, and a certificate of physi- 
cal fitness signed liy a medical doctor. 

15. Tliat tlio first football game not be played until alter three weulcs 
of practice. 

18. That fourteen games, exclusive of tournament games, he the 
maximum in basketball. 

17. That post-season, benefit, or "charily” games not bo played in any 
sport. 


principal. 
14. That 


Codes for the AnMnrisrRA'noN of Athletics (Michigan)^® 
Statement of Relationship 

In the final analysis the superintendent is responsible for the athletic 
activities of the school system. His duties will vary according to the size 
of the school system, rtmging from the larger schools, where all duties 
ate delegated, to the smalkr schools, where he may be both the adminis- 
trative and the executive officer. In either case it is his duty to have set 
up a definite school athletic policy and have a complete understanding 
of that policy by all concerned. 

The principal usually is the official representative of the school and is 
directly responsible for the general attitude of the student body and the 
conduct of athletic affairs by the busiaess manager, athletic director, and 
the coach. 

It is the duty of the above named officers to derive from the athletic 
program a full measure of educational value in developing good sports- 
manship on the port of the student body, faculty, parents, and general 
public. Mutual cooperation is essential in order to cany out properly 
the work of any or all of these officers. 

An Athletic Code for Supeiuntf-ndents and Principals 

The Superintendent and Principal are the final authorities responsible 
for the atnloUc activities of the school. In realization of this responsi- 
bility these guiding principles should prevail; 

For the Superintendent 

1. I will use all means possible to bring to my community a full 
realization of the value of athletics as an educational tool in training 
citizens. 

“Michigan High School AtWetic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, pages 
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2, I will have a definite understanding with principals and athletio 
directors concerning the school athletic pofioy and expect and give mutual 
support in canying out that policy, 

3. I will judge the success of those in charge of the athletic program 
by the conduct and attitude of contestants and spectators rather than on 
the number of games won and lost. 

For the Principal 

1. I will have a complete understanding of the athletio policy of 
this school system and of the individual responsibility of all concerned. 

2. I will bo honest in my certification of contestants and base that 
certification on complete information oonoeming the student's athletic 
and scholastic status. Questionable cases will be referred to the State 
Director before the privilege of competition is given. 

3. I will give my loyal support to the coach in all his efforts to carry 
out the state and local athletic policies. 

4. I will make every efifort to instruct the student body in their re- 
sponsibilities in making the athletic program a valuable one and point 
out desirable types of conduct at "home” and “away" games. 

5. I will endeavor to foresee possible differences and misunderstand- 
ings with other schools and, as as possible, settle them or provide 
means of settlement before they materiMze. 

8, I will insist that any misunderstandings that may arise be set- 
tled privately between official representatives of the schools concerned. 

7. I will require the passing of a medical examination and parental 
consent before a student is allowed to compete. 

"8. I will have a definite understanding with the business manager 
or athletic director about officials, schedules, finances, care of fields and 
gymnasiums, handling of spectators, etc., end give him every assistance 
in carrying out his duties. 

9. I will consider it unprofessional to withhold any seemingly authen- 
tic information from another school which calls in question the eligibility 
of any of its players. 

10. I will attend os many of the athletic contests in which my school 
participates as school work will allow. 

11. I will commend opposing schools for outstanding examples of fine 
citizenship. 

Am Athletio Code for Athletic Directors and Coaches 

The Athletic Director, or Business Manager, and Coach are the official 
representatives of the school in interscholastic athletic activities. In this 
impurtaut capacity these standards should be practiced', 

By the AtMctic Director 
The athletic policy of the school should 

1. Be definitely understood with director’s responsibility clearly defined 
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2, Include only those schedules whidi nto educationally and physically 
sound (or the athlete 

3, Cooperate with the community hi making a character building ath- 
letic program 

4, Beluso admission to athletic contests to persons who have shown a 
chronic lack of sportsmanship, 

The securing of offlcials should include 

1. Mutual confidence and agreement by both teams 

2. Complete support of nfilcials in cases of adverse rulings 

8. Uefliiitc contractual agreements naming fee, expenses, and time and 
place of game. 

Game preparation involves 

1. Provision of programs giving rules changes, names of players and 
officials, and emphasizing good sportsmanship 

2. Proper handling of crowds so there is no encroachment on playing 
space 

3. Maintaining side lines for exclusive use of players, coaches and 
ofilcials. 


By the Coach 

The school may expect 

1. Work of the coach to be an integral part of the school system with 
its educational contribution 

2. Mastery of the principles of pedagogy and consequent improvement 
in teaching as well as coaching 

3. Loym^ to superiors in making athletics fit into the general school 
program 

4. Insistence upon high scholarship and enforcement of all rules of 
eligibility. 

The athletes may expect 

1. A genuine and up-to-date knowledge of that which the coach pro- 
poses to teach 

2. Fair, unprejudiced tclalionship with the boys 

3. Ciircful attention to the physical condition of players at the time 
of each contest 

4. Competent and trustworthy officials whuse decisions will always bo 
supported. 

Sportsmanship includes 

1. Teaching athletes to win by use of legitimate means only 

2. Counteracting unfounded rumors of questionable practices by op- 
ponents. 
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The influence of the coach necessitates 

1. His being the sort of man he wants boys under him to become 

2. Discouragement of gambling, profanity, and obscene language at 
all times, 

An Athletic Code for Officials and Athletes 
Competent, impartial OfBoials and clean, hard-playing Athletes have 
made a place for inteischolastic athletics in the educational program. 
Sportsmanship and fair play demand tiiese practices: 

By the Officid 

The contest demands 

1. A professional relationship calling for the highest type of service 

2. Thorough preparation 

3. A rested body and an alert mind 

4. Reporting for duty at least thirty minutes before time for the game 

5. A neat, distinct uniform. 

The rules demand 

1. Rectifying mistakes in judgment without “evening up” 

2. Adherence to ri^t decisions despite disapproval of spectators 

3. Contr ol of temper at aH times in warning crowds or inflicting penal- 
ties for unsportsmanlike conduct 

4. Respect for and aid to fellow officials in making decisions 

5. That interpetations and announcements be made dear to both 
teams 

6. That plays or players of other teams not he discussed in the presence 
of prospective opponents. 

The financial consideration demands 

1. Fees and services should he a matter of explicit agreement 

2. Charges should consider the ability of the schoofto pay and the 
type of service rendered 

3. Willing consent of both original parties to a release before accept- 
ance of a game paying a higher tee. 

By the AtUete 

The contest demands 

1. Fair play at all times 

2. A square deal to opponents by players and spectators 

3. Playing for the joy of playing and for the success of the team 

4. Flaying hard to me end 

5. Keeping one’s head and PLAYING flie game, not TALKING it 

6. Respect for offldals and the expectation that they will enforce the 
rules 

7. That an athlete should not quit, cheat, bet, "grandstand,” or abuse 
his body. 
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The school demands 

1, Out-of-school and out-of-town conduct of the highest type 

2, Faithful completion of school work as practical evidence of loyalty 
to school and team 

3, Complete observance of training roles as a duty to school, team, and 
self. 

Sportsmanship demands 

1. Treatment of visiting team and officials as guests and the extension 
of every courte.sy to them 

2. Giving opponents full credit when tlicy win and learning to correct 
one’s own faults through his failures 

3. Modesty and consideration when one’s team wins 

4. An athlete will not “crow" when his team wins or blame the officials 
when it loses. 


The judicial function. As has been indicated in the discussion of 
publications in this chapter, state associations perform a judicial 
service to member schools. It is necessary that fiiere be a feal au- 
thority to whom questions may be addressed, controversies pre- 
sented, and appeals made. The state association is invaluable in 
this connection. In fact, the ability to render such services has 
been both the cause of origin of most state-wide organizations 
and the reason for their continued existence. As a result of dele- 
gated powers by schools, they have made rules and regulations 
under which interscholastic a&letic programs have been conducted. 
In most cases, also, they have been feced with the necessity for act- 
ing as the administrative body in connection with the enforcement 
of these judicial regulations. 

. Probably it is fortunate that associations have acted in this dual 
capacity because, knowing the background of the rules and regula- 
tions, they have been able to enforce them with the original intent in 
mind. In acting in a judicial capacity, state associations sometimes 
are faced with the unpleasant task of deciding disputes between 
schools, Again, a valuable service is performed in this way because 
an unprejudiced body can decide die case in question on its merits 
and by application of state association regulations, Hence, tlie ex- 
ercise of the so-called judicial function of state associations may be 
one of their most valuable services. 



Chapter 4 


ATHLETIC ELIGIBILITy REGULATIONS 


POHPOSE OF EuOIBEJrY Begdiations 

, In file cxjnduot of any well-organized program of activities there 
must be generally accepted rules or relations. Eligibility rules 
for contestants in high school a&letics faU into this category. Not 
all authorities are in agreement as to the type and extent of state 
association eligibility regulations, and in tins discussion opposed 
opinions will be presented. 

Varying opinions. Sometimes there seems to be a paradox in the 
claims made for athleties and the manner in which tire program is 
administered. Frequently it is said tirat if athletics are defensible 
from an educational standpoint, especially for the participant, then 
all students should be allowed to take part in them. Why have we 
built up sets of eligibility rules for contestants? Why have definite 
methods of procedure for the conduct of athletic contests, meets, 
and tcmmaments been established by state associations aU over the’ 
country? The fact they are here is evidence that there must have 
been some need for them. Still, there are varying opinions con- 
cerning eligibility rules for participants. Rogers is very definite in 
his denunciation of eligibility rules in general.^ 

The single eligibility rule which scholastic athletic associations may 
properly (worce is the presentation of a medical certificate of physical 
competence by each player before he may enpge in games scheduled by 
the association. The wisdom of this requirement is so obvious that It 
should not have to he dnssifled as a rule. Any local administrators who, 
in the past, have omitted this precautionary measure should immediately 
take steps to protect their pu^ from avoidable strains, and themselves 
from hmas by establishing this requirement. 

‘Pcedetick Rand Rogers, The Future of Inferschoioaiic Athletics, pages 100- 
101. New Yotki Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. 
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Other eligibility rules ought to lie nbolisherl by interscholastic athlodo 
associations. . . . Most of thorn are defended because they ate supposed 
to prevent gross inequalities between teams; actually they do not ac- 
complish this objective satisfactorily, but do seem to blind association 
officials to the need of active measures which will eliminate all hut minor 
and insignificant inequalities between competitors. Moreover, many 
eligibility rules are unwarranted and cramping infringements upim 

S atives which local school authorities should guard most jealously. 

/, the administration of eligibility rules causes much social friction 
of a decidedly undesirable and unprncfuctivc nature. 

Scholastic athletic u.ssocitttinns cannot “leave well cnotigh alono” in any 
event They must cither continue to add more iuterpretatioiis, and a 
longer list of requirements, nr .simplify, or ubandon Ihose now in use. 
Improvement of social relationships in scholastic athletics can he ac- 
complished only by taking the latter road. Along this -same road also 
lie me greatest opportunities for protecting players’ health and giving 
to local authorities the necessary freedom to determine eligibility re- 
quirements and “make exceptions" more in aceordiuice witli their own 
broader educational policies and programs. 

If the above diesis were to be accepted in its entirety, it would 
result in no regulations or commonly accepted understandings for 
the conduct of athletics. Possibly such an ideal situation could exist 
in an ideal state. Likewise, it might be conceivable that, in such a 
state, no general laws for the conduct and protection of the lives and 
property of its people would be necessary. To pursue the point 
made by Rogers a little further, might it not be logical to ask why 
regulations were adopted and established by state associations? 
Local schools could, and did, establish their own rules long before 
slate organizations were formed. The answer seems rather obvious 
in that individual conceptions of standards varied too greatly, and 
it seemed necessary and logical to have stale-wide codes. Although 
state association codes may sometimes seem arbitrary, provisiotjs 
usually exist for necessary flexibility in their interpretation and ad- 
ministration. Also, state associations are administered by, and aro 
responsible to, the schools tliemselves, and changes can he made as 
desired. 

In contrast to this view just presented, it is significant to note the 
opinions held by others. Wagenhorst discusses this subject as fol- 
lows;® 

*L. H. Wagenhorst, Admintstratbm and Cast of High Softool liUcTScholastto 
Athletics, pages 43-44. New YoA: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Cofiege, 
Columbia University, 1926. 
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If high school athletio teams are to contest on a basis of equaliiy, it is 
necessary above all other considerations to hold the players of the con- 
testing teams to the same standards in regard to their amateur standing, 
enrollment requirements, scholarship, age, duration of eligibility, resi- 
dence, and character. \^le the playing field or gymnasium, the sports- 
manship and courtesy of the home team, and the justice of the Officials 
are also very important factors, yet in die final analysis it was, almcst 
■without exception, the lack of uniformify in eligibility standards that 
impelled high school ptindpals to attempt a remedy which resulted in 
state-wide organizatians for setting up uniform standards and the ma- 
chinery to enforce them. As it is, there is still great disparity in eli^- 
bility standards between states. 

The opinion expressedby Wagenhorst appears to be that generally 
held by the vast majority of schoolmen throughout the nation, as is 
evidenced by the presence of general eligibility standards estab- 
lished by state associalions. This fact is further substantiated by 
"Williams and Brownell.® 

When schools began to assume responsibility for the control and super- 
vision of interschool competition, regulations of eligibility were imme- 

S set up. The system has developed until today practloally all 
either accept the standards adopted by the state interschoiastic 
athletic association or follow local regulations of their own. 

SutrmwTy. Thus, it will be seen that these three eminent au- 
thorities in the field of physical and health education are of the 
opinion diat intersoholastio athletio eligibility standards serve a 
purpose in the administration of the athletic program. To sum- 
marize this discussion, the folbwing are suggested as purposes of 
athletic association eligibility regulations: 

1. They provide like standards for aU schools belonging to the 
state association. 

2. They set up definite regulations which may be made known 
both to students and patrons of the school. 

8. They relieve inividual schools of possible criticism that the 
standards of eligibility in theur institutions are lower than, or vary 
from, those in other schools. 

4. Individual school admiiiistratois are not called upon to settle 


' J. F. Wtlliatna aad C. L. BiawneU, The AdeMstratkm of Health and Fhpl- 
cal Education, page 460. Phfledeipbia: W. B, Saunders Company, 1934. 
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doubtful cases when there are established regulations and state 
agencies to whom appeal may be made. 

5. They often serve ns minimum scholastio standards, which 
students must meet and sometimes surpas.s. 

6. They aid in improv'ement of relations between schools be- 
cause bo4 sides know that certification of contestants has been made 
in accordance with common standards. 

7. They present poasibilities for better public relations as well as 
for better interschool relations. 

8. While generally .specific in their statements, eligibility regu- 
lations usually are elastic enough, especially from a scholastic stand- 
point, to allow local schools to adjust their standards to them. In 
most states allowance is made for individual difierences, with the 
result fliat scholastic requirements can be mot accordingly. 

It seems reasonable to assume that there are inherent values in 
inteiscbolastic athletic eligibiUly regulations. Some educators 
would open wide the door to athletic competition, justifying this ac- 
tion in the belief that what is good for one is good for all. Others 
believe that no scholastio requirement (credit hours during preced- 
ing or cunent semester) should be demanded of athletes. It also 
is maintained that all should be allowed to take part in athletics, not 
just those who come within the realm of state association ehgibility 
rules. 

These assertions all deserve consideration and usually are made in 
all sincerity. Athletics are provided for all in some manner in most 
schools in the form of intramural activities. These take care of the 
great mass of students from a competition standpoint. Properly, the 
interschool athletic program should be the apex of the intramural 
program. And with ascendency in selection should go an 
ascendency in responsibility and standards. Tw separate organiza- 
tions— two schools— compete with each other. It is a privilege to 
engage in such competition, and there should be corresponding re- 
sponsibilities. Good school dtfzensliip is a requisite tor member- 
ship on school teams. Scholastic attainment, in accordance with 
the standards of the school, is another responsibility of the contest- 
ant. There should be compliance with sound and tried regulations 
diat have been found necessary to keep interscholasdc athletics on 
their present high level. All in all, then, it does not seem unneces- 
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SEuy, unwise, or unsound educationally to have well-established 
eligibility regulations for the guidance and protection of the com- 
petitor, 4e school, and the spectator. These regulations have done 
a pretty good job and merit continued consideration until something 
that is better appears. 

Ojmmon EucaBHiTY Reguiations 

Two types of regulations pertaining to athletics will be considered 
,in this and the succeeding chapter. This chapter will deal with 
those which are quite common and pertain to the athlete himself as , 
far as his eligibility for intersoholastic competition is concerned. 
Chapter 5 concerns itself with those regulations which pertain to the 
administration of the athletic program and naturally consider schools 
rather than contestants. 

Age. The trend in the upper age limit for contestants is down- 
ward. Whereas several years ago die upper age limit was twenty- 
one in a majority of the states, now it is twenty, with nineteen years 
the limit in several states. Undoubtedly the number of states with 
the nineteen-year limit will he increased in the near future. New 
York established this limit in 1938. New Jersey's rules provide 
that a student is ineligible upon reaching his nineteenth birthday, 
except that he may finish the season in a sport concerned. Texas 
has an eighteen-year limit, provided that a student’s birthday is on 
or before May 1, In some states a student becomes ineligible on his 
birtliday; in others he may finish die season or semester titer having 
reached his eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first birth- 
day, respectively, as the state rule provides. It would seem that 
allowing a student to finish a season in a sport is fair, bodi to him and 
to the other members on tlie team. 

Studies made in Michigan and Ohio a few years ago indicated 
diat, proportionately, a small number (between 3 and 5 per cent) of 
those eligible to compete, and who take part in athletics, are over 
nineteen. With students finishing high schools younger than for- 
merly, it is logical to assume that upper age limits for athletic com- 
petition should be lowered to ensure greater equality. Several 
states are giving consideration to lower limits for competition in 
various activities. In Now York a boy must be fourteen years old 
before he may compete in any interschool athletic competition. In 
Michigan a boy must be fifteen before be may compete in cross 
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country or in any track event of 440 yards or more. Emphasis is 
being placed on minimum age restrictions that will protecl contest- 
ants, as well as on regulations that should result in grcjiter equality 
in corapeiition, 

Time of enroUment, Usually the time of enrollment during a 
current semester is widiin the first three weeks of the term. If a 
student enrolls during that period he Is eligible for athletic competi- 
tion that semester. New York provides that a jKirtici]iaiit mu.st 
have been in regular attendance at least 80 per cent of tlii' time. 
Pennsylviuiia and Oklahoma require a student to attend a school fur 
a period of 60 days after ho has been absent for 20 days or more 
during a semester. In general, enrollment in sclrools for a period of 
from 2 to 8 weeks constitutes a semester of attendance in most states. 
In California attendance of 10 weeks, or competing in one inter- 
school contest, constitutes a semester of enrollment. In Illinois a 
student must be enrolled by the eleventh day of the semester unless 
late enrollment results from illness or quarantine, in which oases this 
regulation may he waived under prescribed conditions. Texas re- 
quires that a student must be in attendance for 30 days prior to a 
contest or have been enrolled by the first day of the second week of 
a semester. New Jersey has a similar rule, except that enrollment 
may be as late as the first Monday in October. Michigan requires 
that a student must be enrolled in a secondary school by Monday 
of the fourth week of the semester in order to be eligible during that 
semester. The general provision in most states is dial failure to be 
enrolled in a secondary school by a prescribed time (6 days to 3 
weeks) results in ineligibility during fliat semester. 

Seasons of competition arid undergraduate standing, Practically 
all state associations have regulations which allow participation by 
students in sports for four seasons in grades nine to twelve, inclusive. 
In virtually all states, postgraduate students are barred from mem- 
bership on regular high school teams. In many states, however, 
students who have completed the graduation leriuireraents in less 
than the allowed number of semesters may compete during the full 
number of semesters for which thcii regulations provide. Usually 
they must not have been voted their diplomas by the board uf edu- 
cation or have accepted them. 

Nurriher of semesters of attendance. Tins regulation varies in 
different states, with the tendency toward a maximum of eight and 
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ft limit of nine under certain conditions. Four years, in grades nine 
to twelve, inclusive, present the normal period of high school at- 
tendance. This is the equivalent of eight semesters of enrollment 
and, in most cases, takes care of the legitimate time during which a 
student should be allowed to compete in athletics. It is quite com- 
mon to require that the last two semesters of attendance be consecu- 
tive. In most states a semester of attendance is not charged to a 
student if he withdraws from school within the period during which 
he must emoU in order to compete diuing that semester. The 
following states, selected at random, limit athlotio participation of 
high school students to eight semesters: Oregon, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia. Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado, New Jersey, and Alabama. Thirty-nine states have this regu- 
lation. Missouri allows nine semesters, provided the student is 
under nineteen. In Louisiana, South Carolina, and Tennessee the 
limitation is ten semesters. There is no limit in number of semesters 
of enrollment in Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Vermont.^ 

In ConnecHout a student may compete In his ninth semester, 
provided he is an undergraduate and has not reached his nineteenth 
birthday. Illinois, Washington, and Indiana allow a student to 
compete in basketball during his ninth semester in case he entered 
school at the start of a mid-year term and did not compete in the 
sport during his first semester of attendance. New York makes no 
reference to die number of semesters of enrollment of a student, 
provided he does not compete in a sport for more than four seasons. 
Some states report no limit in nuaier of semesters of enrollment 
allowed, but it is evident that over ffiree-fouiths of fhe states have 
the eight-semester limit for interscholasHc athletic competition. 
This is as it ought to be, because 4 years of high school attendance, 
with two semesters in each year, are regular. If the “thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades” are added to our school systems to any great 
extent, it will, of course, be necessary to revamp general athletic 
regulations relative to semesters of attendance as well as other 
matters. 

Limited team membership. It is an almost universal rule among 
states that a high school student may not play on another team in 

‘NatlotBil FederaBon, 1949 h<mdbaoK page 13. 
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the same sport during the same season after he has represented his 
school in ihe sport concerned. There are a few exceptions to this 
regulation. Some states provide that there may he outside partici- 
pation if the high school student has the written consent of the 
principal of the high school prior to the contest. Minnesota and 
Michigan allow dual participation in softball and baseball but in 
no other sports. Virtually all states rule a student ineligible if he 
has ever been enrolled in a college, or in an institution oflering work 
above that usually pursued in hi^ schools. Again, high school 
students are ineligible if they have competed on college athletic 
teams. In practically all states participation by high school students 
is allowed on independent teams during the summer vacations, pro- 
vided, generally, that such teams are amateur. Exceptions are dis- 
cussed under Amateurism, pages 76-86. 

In some states permission must be obtained from the principal of 
the high school before a boy may play on an independent team 
during the summer. This requirement has merit as a safeguard to 
the hoy because it protects hhn from possible violation of his state 
association amateur rule. 

Tarental consent and physical examinations. These regulations 
are not universal. Undoubtedly, one reason is the difference in 
court rulings on the liability of schools or school officials in case of 
accidents. A great many state associations, however, prepare regu- 
lar Parent's Consent Cards and Physical Examination Forms, which 
are filed either in the school or die state association office. In a few 
states, Indiana, for example, and in those having athletic accident 
insurance or benefit plans, either a statement of receipt of parental 
consent must be sent to the state association office, or the actual 
parental approval and physician's examination card must be filed 
there. 

There is no doubt that die securing of parental approval is a good 
public-relations gesture, if only because it acquaints the school 
patron with the athletic policy of the school regarding injuries. 
Not too much emphasis, however, should be placed on the legal 
value of such permissions in view of some court decisions involving 
schools or coaches in cases in which students have been Injured in 
athletic competition. In very fev/ states, if any, can local boards of 
education be held responsible for costs of injuries incurred by 
students while engaging in any school activity, athletic or otherwise. 
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This does not mean, however, (hat local scliool athletic associations, 
having funds, may not be sued with quite a possibility of obtaining 
judgments. Also, if negligence on the part of agents of the board 
of education — superintendents, piincipBls, coaches, or assistants — 
can be proved, action is very hkely against any or all concerned. 
This has happened in New York. The theory held by the courts is 
that no one has the authority to sign away the ri^ts of a minor as 
far as his opportunity to recover for personal injuries is concerned. 
In most cases parent consent obviates any misunderstanding and 
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Ficuni! 6. Physician's and FarenYs Certificate Foim {Kansas). 


means that the parent is assuming the obligation in case of injury, 
rather tlian the school or local athletic association. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the Physicians and Parent’s Certificate for 
Athletics forms used by Kansas and Wisconsin. It wiU be observed 
that both of these slates require parent’s consent as well as physi- 
cian’s approval. Indiana has a similar form except tiiat the Parent’s 
Certificate is on one side of the <ard and the Physician’s Certificate 
is on the other. Indiana requires the high school principal to certify 
to the state association office that the Parent’s and Physician’s 
Certificate is properly filed in his office before a student is allowed to 
participate. 
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KouHE 7. Physician’s Statement and Parent’s Permit Form (Wisconsin). 



FtGonit 8. Athletic Purlicipation Form (0/iio). 
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nSDBE 10. Faient’s Fennlssion Font) (John R. Rogers High School, 
Spokane, Washington). 
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Wisconsin and Kansas have athletic accident benefit plans in ef- 
fect. In connection with their plans three cards similar to Figures 
6 and 7 are filled out and signed by the parent or guardian of the 
student and by the examining physician. One copy is forwarded to 
the state association office, one filed in the local school office, and 
one retained by the parent or guardian. On tho reverse side of each 
of the three cards is a dental examination chart which must be com- 
pleted and certified by a qualified dentist. 



The Ohio High School Athletic Association furnishes its member 
schools with an Athletic Participation Form, which is a combination 
parental permission and physical examination blank (see Figure 8). 
On the back of this card are the following items for checking by the 
examining physician: age, height, weight, eyes, teeth, heart, glands, 
skin, hernia, ears, tonsils, lungs, adenoids, feet, posture, and inoccula- 
tions. 

South Dakota’s form concerns only the student and his parent 
(Figure 9). It calls attention of students to general eligibility rules 
of the South Dakota High School Athletic Association before they 
sign the blank. This information also is made known to the parent 
Or guardian because he signs the same blank, 

'The parental consent card in use at the John R. Rogers High 
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School, Spokane, Wash. (Fig. 10, page 00), is an excellent example 
of a local form of this type. It acquaints the parent or guardian 
with die local policy of the school in regard to responsibility for both 
injuries and care of athletic equipment used by the student. 

Michigan has a combination Student Participation— Parental Ap- 
proval-Physical Examination Form, which 4e state athletic as- 
sociation supplies to all schools in the state (Figures 11 and 12). 
Evidence of a physical examination of a participant during tiie cut- 
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Fioam IS (reoerse of Figure II) Physical Examination Summary Form 
(Michigan), j 


rent school year must be on file in the school ofilce prior to competi- 
tion by the student. 

The Virginia High School League has a Form for Athletic Partict- 
pation (Figure 13) which appears to be very satisfactory. It gives 
the student more responsibility in making statements and furnishing 
information relative to his athletic eligibility. 

Too much attention can hardly be paid to the importance of 
adequate physical examination of athletes or, in fact, of all high 
school students. Many schools are stressing this matter with ex- 
cellent results. In some instances tuberculosis tests are required of 
all athletes as well as complete venereal disease examinations. 
These are important, and certainly heart and lungs should receive 






FiBUttE 13. Athletic Participation Form (Virjjinia), 
85 
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first consideration. Adequate physical examinations do at least 
three things: (1) they protect the participant; (2) they protect 
school authorities in case of any unusual occurrence; and (3) fiiey 
maintain higher and safer standards for athletic competition. Cer- 
tainly rules requiring physical examinations, which are found in 
practically all states, stMd in the first rank of importance. 

Current and ‘previous semester scholarship. The problem of 
relation of scholastic standing to athletic competition is one of our 
oldest. Wo came through the period of early development in the 
control of interschool athletics, when there were no scholastic re- 
quirements for athletes, to the present time when, in virtually all 
states, to be eligible for athletics a student must be doing work of a 
passing grade in the prescribed amount of work. Durette found:'* 

Forty-seven states require that a student be doing passing work for 
the current semester in at least three subjects (IS hours). Forty-six 
states demand the same scholarship for the preceding semester. 

As stated previously, these data show the general and almost uni- 
versal trend in thou^t and practice that participation in athletics 
and scholarship are complementary to each other. New York, how- 
ever, has broken away from this tradition. With the application of 
the Regulations of the Commissioner of Education,® which became 
effective in September, 1938, there is no direct requirement regard- 
ing the previous or current semester’s scholastic work of a contestant 
in interschool games. New York feels that the time has come when 
interscholastic athletics should become a definite and integral part 
of the physical education program of a school and has made this a 
reality by die Board of Regents’ action. Commenting on the omis- 
sion of the scholastic requirement in the Regulations, Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams has had this to say in its favor:® 

The regulations of the Commissioner of Eduoation are a distinct ad- 
vance in administrative procedure and I highly commend this forward 

*W. F. Durette, State Rtg/i School Athletic AssocioUotis and their Effect on 
the School Program, pages 1S7-168. Master’s thesis. University of Iowa, 1930. 

‘‘'Braulatlons of the Conunissionct of Education Governing Health and Phys- 
ical Edocatian,'’ New York State Public High School Amletic Association, 
BvBetin, October, 1987. 

* J. F. YtiUiams, New York State Public High School Adiletic Association, 
Smetbt, October, 1937, page II. 
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move in education. I am particularly pleased that the requirement that 
boys must pass three subjects in orir to participate was omitted. If 
amleties are desirable experiences for boys in schools, they should be al- 
lowed to gain the advantages of sport, precisely the same way they are 
allowed to engage in otlier parts of the school program. 

The New York departure from traditional soholastio requirements 
for interschool competition has points in its favor as previously indi- 
cated. It assumes that school standards in that state generally will 
he uniform. Undoubtedly, New York is one of the best states in 
which to inaugurate such a plan because of its central educational 
■ control program as administered by tlic Board of Regents, Al- 
though there is some difference of opinion regarding the merits of 
tliis plan, the New York experiment Is being watched with interest, 
especially in regard to the climinatioD of .scholastic requirements fur 
athletes. No one questions the logic that athletics may properly be 
classed as part of the physical education program. It is difficult, 
however, to reach the conclusion that scholastic requirements alone 
should be eliminated because they might interfere with the pos- 
sibility of a student’s competing in athletics, while the commonly 
accepted rules regarding duration of competition, time of enrollment, 
transfer, and limitations of competition are retained. The question 
might logically be asked why these restrictive regulations were not 
discarded. 

In contrast to New York’s departure from the tradirional pattern 
for academic requirement, Wisconsin has spedfio regulations regard- 
ing scholarship.'' 

1. A contestant must have completed all his eighth-grade work. 

2. A contestant must cany not less than twenty nonrs of work per 
week. 

3. A contestant must do passing work in at least "fifteen hours” and 
must have an average for all subjects equal to the passing mark of the 
school. The requirements apply to both the current as well as the previ- 
ous semester attended. In case, howvet, the last previous semester is 
not the one immediately preceding the period in svhich the boy desires to 
compete, approval must first be secured from the Board of Control before 
Ae individual becomes eligible. 

4. A contestant’s scholarship for athletic purposes shall be determined 
as follows: 

'Wisconsin Interscholasttc Athletic Association Tioeniy-fiilnl Annual Ysar 
Book ( 1946), pages 17-18. 
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a. In determining the averages required, multiply the standing in 
each branch by the number of periods given to the branch each week; 
add the products and divide by the total number of periods pet 
week; e,g.i 


NO. raaiODs 


Algebra 

PER WfiEK 

5 

BTAHmiNOS 

75 

PRODUOT 

375 

Civil Govermnent. . . . 

5 

BO 

400 

Latin • . 

s 

65 

326 

Munu' 

* 

TO 

UO 

Umwlng 

* 

eo 

ISO 

Khctoriciils 

1 

80 

30 

Average: 75 

m 


1,500 


b. When studies which require no preparation are certified, die num- 
ber of hours per week must be dividw by two. No one study may be 
counted for more than five hours. The full number of hours are required 
even from seniors regardless of credits gained. 

0 . When alphabetical grades are used, i.e.. A, B, C, D, and E, the 
average for all must be at least D wifli not more than one failure. In 
case of one failure or F, it will require at least one C to produce a pass- 
ing average. A condition or incomplete is considered a failure for adi- 
letic purposes. 

The provisions in Cahfomia regarding academic standing are 
quite generally those followed in other states except that the student 
must be doing satisfactory work in four rather than three subjects 
in order to be eligible for taterscholastio adiletic competition.® 

No pupil shall compete in a game with another school who is not 
making a passing grade in four regular subjects of new work. (Physi- 
cal education maybe one of the four.) By new work is meant subjects 
which pupils have not abeady taken or in which they have not previously 
made a passing grade. ( Note: For crediting purposes die semester closes 
with the last day of school in the given semester. For playing contests 
one semester docs not end until the next one begins.) 

Micldgan's previous and current semester record rules indicate 
tile period of enrollment involved in determining academic standing 
and also are illustrative of provisions in several other states whereby 

'California Interscholastic Federation, CaniUtuUan and General Rulings, 
IHi, page 2. 
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students may make up work for which they were absent at the end 
of a term.® 

PiuBviaus Semesteji Recohd 

No student shall compete in any athletic contest during any semester 
who does not have to his credit on the books of the school he represents 
at least fifteen (15) credit hours of work for the last semester during 
which he shall have been enrolled in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, for 
a period of throe weeks or more, or during which ho sluill have taken 
part in any intcrscholaslic athletic contests. 

In determining the number of hours of credit received during a serntts- 
ter under this Rule, die usual credit allowed by the school shall be given. 
However, reviews and extra-curricular work shall not be credited. De- 
ficiencies, including incompletos, conditions, and failures from a previous 
semester may not be made up during a suhserpicnt semester, .summer 
session, night school, or by tutoring, for qualification purposes that se- 
mester. 

The record at the end of the semester shall be final for athletic pur- 
poses, except that conditions or incompletes, residting from inability to 
finish the work of the semester on account of disabling illness during the 
last two weeks of the semester, or for other reasons equally valid during 
the same period, may be removed after the close of die semester, pro- 
vided applicadon is made to the State Director by the superintendent or 
principal. In such cases it is to be certified that the student was in at- 
tendance and carried his work successfully and continuously up to within 
two weeks of the end of the semester. 

IiUerpretations 

The word "semester'’ as used in this Rule is defined as one of the two 
terms of the usual school year, exclusive of summer sessions. 

The mark recorded in the usual maimer is regarded as final for the 
semester for athletic purposes. In some instances it may be a card mark- 
ing, teacher’s class book, teacher’s report, or a permanent school record. 
The record for athletic purposes Is the mark given at the end of the se- 
mester. 

Any change in the status of eligibiUty of a student under this Rule 
occurs at the beginning of the first full day of the new semester ratlmr 
than on the last day of the previous semester, 

CuiuiENT Semeoteh Recoud 

No student shall compete in any athlotie contest who does not have 
a passing grade, from the beginning of the semester to the date seven (7 ) 
calendar days prior to the contest, in studies aggregating at lc,ast fifteen 

‘Michigan High School Athletic Assoclatiun, 1947-1948 Handbook, pages 
31-32. 
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(IS) credit hours o£ recitatian pet week. In determining the number of 
credit hours of recitation per week under this Rule, reviews and ertta- 
cutricular work shall not be counted. 

Interpretations 

“Credit hours of recitation” is defined as the number of hours of credit 
given for the course at die end of the semester. 

Courses taken in a school other than the one in which a student is 
enrolled, which are not available to him in his own school, may be 
counted toward ntUetio eligibility, provided arrangements for current 
eligibility reports are made in accordance with me provisions of this 
Rule. 

Only that work is to be counted for credit which is given in regular 
classes. Work taken by a student from a tutor or speoiiu instructor, ex- 
clusively, may not be counted for athletic eligibility purposes during a 
eunent semester. 

Note: Attention is directed to the fact that a student’s eligibility de- 
pends upon a “passing grade from the beginning of the semester to the 
date seven (7) days prior to the oontest." 

As indicated previously, it seems as though there is a defense for 
the scholastic, as well as other eligibility, requirements which such 
a large majority of the state associations of the country have seen 
fit to estabUsL True, athletics are activities in which all high school 
students should have the right to participate. With this right to 
participate, however, it should be recognized that certain responsi- 
bilities obtain. The situation in an athletic contest between schools 
is somewhat different from that in an activity within the school or 
class itself, Competition should not he considered as against an- 
other school but with that school Since the interschool competition 
should be between teams that are the apex of broad intraschool 
programs, membership on those teams inevitably will be selective, 
Therefore schoolmen have felt that team members should meet 
minimum established standards, induding character, school citizen- 
ship, and scholarship as well as athletic prowess. Also, it is ap- 
parent that the establishment of a state-wide minimum scholastic 
requirement has enabled local schools to use this standard to advan- 
tage in tlieir own institutions. 

Most schoolmen also have felt that, with a general regulation re- 
quiring successful work in at least three subjects, their schools have 
been relieved to some extent of possible question on the part of 
others regarding eligibility of some of their team members. In a 
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greal many schools the members of athletic teams must be doing 
passing work in all their subjects. Experience seems to indicate 
that s^olaslic requirements for athletes have done considerable to 
improve school citizenship and maintain proper morale and attitude 
toward school subjects. Usually school .standards witliin a local 
sy.slem are suiRciently flexible that no injustices are done. If 
this is the case, undoubtedly minimum scholastic standards have 
done a great amount of good in setting up achievement goals that 
athletes have had to meet in order to pky. 

Transfer and undue influence rules. In all states students are as 
eligible in a school to which they transfer as they were in the scliool 
they left, provided their parents or legal guardians have moved into 
the new school district, unless the exeroise of undue influence can be 
proved. Undue influence is a phase of adilctic transfers that has 
come to the attention of state associations comparatively recently, 
judging by the adoption of new by-kws dealing with this matter. 
Iowa has such a rule.^'’ 

No student shall be eligible to participate in the contests of this Asso- 
ciation if it shall be known that he, or any member of his family, is re- 
ceiving any remuneration, either directfy or indirectly, to influence him 
or his family to reside in a given school district in order to establish 
eligibility on the team of said school. 

Illinois is another state that has seen fit to incorporate a rule of 
dlis type in its by-laws.'^ 

The use of undue influence by any person connected or not connected 
with the school to secure or retain the attendance of a student wliose 
parents do not reside in the district where the .student attends school, 
or to secure or retain the residence of the parents of a student in the 
district shall cause the student to be ineligible for a period to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors, but in no case shall tho period of in- 
eligibility be less than one year. 

In the interpretation of this rule the Board shall, unless vital and im- 
pressive reasons to tho contaOT be submitted, accept as prima facie evi- 
dence of undue influence: The award of free tuition, free textbooks, 
allowance for transportation, priority in assignmeitt of jobs or any other 
privileges or considerations not accorded to other students similarly con- 

“lowa High School Athletic Association, Constitution and By-laws, 1(M4, 
P»ge 7. 

“Illinois High School Athletic Association, 1047 Handbook, page 17. 
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diUoned whether athletes or non athletes. However, since, in general, 
alRliated member schools or schools conducted by colleges or universities 
for purposes of educational experimentation, research and practice teach, 
ing nave no “districts," the solicitation of beginning freshmen by repre- 
sentatives of those schools shall not be regarded as "undue influence." 

Indiana also has a definite provision relative to undue influence.® 

The use of undue influence by any person or persons to secure or re- 
tain a student or to secure or retain one or both of the parents or guard- 
ians of a student as residents, may cause the student to bo ineligible for 
High School athletics for a period subject to the determination of the 
Board of Control and shall jeopardize me standing of the High School in 
the I.n.S.A.A. 

Ohio has a rule which is almost identical in wording with the 
Indiana rule. OMahotna refers to this problem as “recruiting of 
athletes.” ® 

There shall be no recruiting of adiletes. Recruiting shall include the 
influencing of a pupil or his parents or guardians, to move from one 
school district to another in order diat tiie pupil might engage in ath' 
letics. If this rule is violated the pupil becomes ineligible. 

At least these five states have had sufificient difficulty with this 
problem to adopt by-laws concerning it. It is very probable that 
other states may have been faced wifii cases of solicitation, recruit- 
ing, or exercise of undue influence and have handled such situations 
without the enactment of special by-laws. 

When transfers are made between school systems, between schools 
in die same system, from public to private schools, and vice versa, 
not accompanied by change in residence of parents, regulations in 
various states are about equally divided as to whether there shall he 
a semester or full year of ineligibility, Transfer and undue influ- 
ence rules have been designed to prevent the prevalence of "tramp 
athletes” and proselyting, and to make student athletic competition 
incidental to change in parental residence rather than an occasion 
for such change. Most states have found that the stclot Interpreta- 

" Indiana High Schaol Athletic Association, Constitution, Rules and Bu-Lam, 
1M7, page 19. 

” Oxlahoma High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947, Constitution and 
Buies, page 8. 
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tion of these rules has been instrumental in tlic improvement of 
relations between schools. It has practically eliminated the student 
who “shops around” for his athletic competition and reserves the 
opportunity for team membership to those legitimately entitled to it 

Awards. Theoretically, all sports participation should bo for the 
love of the game and for the enjoyment of playing. Children play 
this way, and older people do not expect awards or rewards for 
participation in activities that, to them, arc sport It is almost an in- 
dictment of adults that they liavo been responsible for the establish- 
ment of award policies in schools and eollcgiss and in independent 
and club competition. Of course, tliis practice has come about a.s a 
residt of the desire of well-meaning groups to honor those to whom 
they felt honor was due. In some insbnees this practice has out- 
stepped all realms of propriety and has given false importance to 
interschool atliletio competition. The result has been that state 
athletic associations have set the limits for awards which may be 
presented to athletes, either by local schools or by outside indi- 
viduals or organizations. Nearly onedialf of the states limit the 
value of an award to $1, and the trend is to make them of little or no 
intrinsic value. Pennsylvania and Michigan limit specified awards 
to $2; Montana and Wyoming to $3. In West Virginia a student 
may accept a sweater awarded by the high school.” The unat- 
tached school letter is most commonly given and is all that may be 
accepted by a student in eleven states. Medals and certificates also 
are presented. A more complete discussion of awards and award 
policies followed in schools of various sizes will be found in Chapter 
9, Athletic Awards. 

Bather than enumerate all the states having different award 
regulations, the procedure to be followed here will be that of listing 
typical award rules with a few examples. These should not be con- 
fused with amateur rules which are discussed in a separate section 
of this chapter. Alabama's award rule is common in most of the 
states with the $1 limit.” 

No reward of any kind having a udlltarian value of more than one 
dollar, other than medals, shall be made to players. Violations of this 


” National Federation, 1946, Handbook, page 14. 

"Alabama High School Athletic Assneiation, 1940-19.47 Uundbodk, pages 
58-S7. 
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rule on the part of sdiool ofBcials shall subject that school to suspen- 
sion for one year. Acceptance of these rewards by a player from any 
source whatsoever shall msqualify him, 

Note — ^Neither gold nor sflver balls or such letters of any kind, pins or 
sweaters, are to be considered as medals. 

No individual, club or organisation of any kind shall present or give 
to players any awards of the above mentioned nature. 

Group action in die raising of funds by such means as dances, shows, 
entertainments, sale of refreshments, pictures, etc., is regarded as a 
violation of this rule. 

Purchase by pupils when any part of the purchase price is donated or 
raised through methods similar to those mentioned above is regarded as 
a violation. 

Presentation of sweaters or similar nthletio awards or trophies at 
graduation is regarded os an evasion of this rule and colls for disciplin- 
ary action. 

Medals won in open competition such as track meets, swimming meets, 
etc., or in scholastic contests for athletes are not violations. 

In line with, these definite statements, other states indicate that 
outside orgonizatiotis may not make such awards; students may not 
raise funds by shows, dances, and the like, for purchase of Aem; . 
and the school may not present sweaters, other athletic awards, or 
trophies at graduation time. Medals and trophies won at state as-, 
sociation-approved meets and tournaments are excepted in the ad- 
ministration of this rule. Iowa does not allow a student to accept 
anything for his competition “micept the unattached letter, mono- 
gram, or other insignia of the school.” 

Oregon has a similar award rule.” 


Any student who has received any article, or compensation for athletic 
skill, other than the school’s official athletic letter, or awards given by tire 
Oregon High School Activities Association shall be declared ineligible. 


Indiana is a little more lenient regarding awards, and its rule 
represents a policy followed by several other states.” 


"Iowa High School Athletic Asscclatlon, 1944 Constitution and By-LaWf, 
pm 7. 

" Oregon High School AcUvilles Association, 1946 ConsHfution, page 10. 
’’Indtina High School Athletia Association, 1947 Constitution, Rules and 
Btf-Laua, pages 21-22, 
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Only one sweater, jersey, jacket, blanket or similar article may be given 
in each sport to a high school student for participation in athletics in 
high school. 

The giving and receiving of prizes, awards, gifts, and articles shall bo 
kept within reasonable bounds and such as arc given or received shall 
have symbolic value only. 

The giving and receiving of prizes, awards, gifts and articles shall be 
done by and with the consent and under the supervi-sion of tho high 
school principals concerned. 

Awards such as a metal football, metal basketball, rnetid track shoe or 
similar article may be given in addition to tho one award permitted in 
rule 1, provided the cost of the award shall not bo more tlian Iho cost of 
the award in rule 1, 

a. Tho word "reasonable” shall bo understood to mean “sound," "siine,” 
“sensible,” "moderate,” “proper” or “fitting” us these words apply b) good 
school procedure. 

b. The word “symbolic” shall bo understood to refer to a symbol, 
an emblem, or a token rather dian to an article having intrinsic value. 
A diamond ring, a gold watcli, an automobile or similar awards do not 
fall under the term “symbolic" even if the award is duly inscribed. An 
inscription cannot validate such awards in the I. H. S. A. A. 

c. The giving and receiving of awards by and with the consent and 
under the supervision of the high school principals concerned shall mean 
that the high school principal in each school shall have real control and 
supervision without pressure of any kind from outside persons or groups 
of persons. 

hidividual or group action in securing contributions by solicitation or 
in securing funds for the purchase of awards by such means as dances, 
shows, entertairunents, sale of refreshments, etc,, will be considered a 
violation of these sections. 

The Board of Control shall have the authority to designate, give and 
control the medals and trophies to be given to the schools and to the 
individuals on state championship teams in any sport with the under- 
standing that these be kept within reasonable bounds and confined to 
those having symbolic value. 

Frizes, awards, gifts, medals, recognitions and honors shall not be ac- 
cepted by players or schools from colleges, universities and higher insti- 
tutions of learning or their alumni, die argument being that high school 
athletes should be permitted to complete tlieir high school careers with- 
out being molested by outside sources, 

Schools belonging to athletic conferences, or participating in tourneys 
and meets under the rules of the I. H. S. A. A., except in the champion- 
ship series conducted by the I. H. S. A. A., may award prizes to the 
winning school or winning participants provided such awards are kept 
within reasonable bounds, and provided that such as arc given sholl 
have symbolic value only. The giving of all such awards shaU be under 
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the supervision of flie Principals of the high schools which participate la 
sudi conferences, tourneys or meets. 

Pennsylvania’s regulation is more varied in its scope.“ 

No school shall award its athletes any prize or present otiier than the 
official school award and this award shall not exceed a value of two dol- 
lars, except that the presentation of sweaters, medals, or similar trophies 
to seniors, who have completed their competition, is considered ethical 
practice. 

Oklahoma’s rule^" on this matter is similar to that in Pennsylvania, 
except that the award limit for all but one article is $1. Most states 
also provide that the acceptance of medals or trophies by outstand- 
ing students among athletes is not considered a violation. Some 
state associations make no mention of award regulations in their by- 
laws. In such cases, undoubtedly, they are handled through inte- 
pretations of their amateur rules. 

In concluding this discussion on awards it may be signifioant to 
quote the recommendation relative to them from the Recommended 
Minimum Eligibility Requirements of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations,®^ It provides that 

A student is Ineligible if he accepts from any source a sweater, jersey, 
or any other award exceeding one doUar in value other than those given, 
such as medals, trophies, fobs, letters, and other athletic insignia. 

This recommendation apparently is indicative of the trend relative 
to awards; otherwise it would not have received favorable considera- 
tion, even as a recommendation, by this national organization. 

Amflfeurfem. When one begins to investigate die meaning of 
amateurism he is confronted witii the ambiguity of the term. There 
seem to he almost as many definitions of it as there are types of 
organizations that seek to restrict their competition to what they 
term amateurs. International speats committees have set up stand- 
ards that receive most attention during, or immediately preceding, 

’‘BennsyK-ania InterscholasUc Athletic Association, 1946 Constitution and 
Sif-Laws, page IS. 

** Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, 1946-1647 Constitution and 
Buies page 6. 

National Federation, 1946 Handbook, page 12, 
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Olympic years. In turn, diere are national and sectional organiza- 
tions diat maintain affiliations with international groups; and al- 
though thoir interpretations may vary for thoir local competition, 
they are definitely hound to these internationally established prece- 
dents. In the United States wo are concerned ohielly with rulings 
on this subject as made fay four bodies or groups of bodies: (1) 
National Amateur Athletic Federation; (2) Amateur Athletic Union 
of tho United States; (3) National Collegiate Athletic A.ssoclation, 
and its constituent boics; (4) National Federation of State High 
School Athletic As-soeiations, imd its membor state associations. 
Tlie United States Golf Association and llic United States Lawn 
Tennis Association are organizations with which high school utldetic 
associations sometimes come in contact. 

The definition of an amateur as formulated by the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the National Collegiate Athletic Association is 
one of the most general and universally accepted: 

An amateur sportsman is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental or moral benefits to be derived therefrom 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 

This rule probably has been the basis for most of those concerning 
amateurism which have been formulated throughout the country. 
It also is the identical definition of an amateur as stated by the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America.®- Be- 
cause of violations and evasions of the spirit of this rule, organiza- 
tions with local or sectional oompefrtion to control became mote 
specific in their terminology. As an example, the Western Con- 
ference, in essence, declares a college student a professional if he 
participates in an outside game or contest for which admission is 
charged at tiie gate or if he receives pay for playing after his 
matriculation in tire member institution. In mo.st coUegiate organi- 
zations as well as in the A.A.U. a boy may not compete with or 
against a professional in a match, game, or race. A professional, in 
such instances, is defined as one who is, or has been, paid for his 
athletic services. The United States Golf Association considers a 
hoy a professional if he caddies for pay after having reached the age 
of eighteen years, but allows winners of its so-called amateur toutna- 

■ Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America, CansHtuUait, 
By-Lttua, ana Athletic Rules (1624), Ait. XIX, Sec. 1, page 13. 
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ments to accept prizes of considerable intrinsic or commercial value. 
The Michigan Amateur Athletic Union, a few years ago, awarded 
winners of its amateur boxing matches merchandise orders for food 
and clothing and stiU felt that it was not violating its amateur code, 
Athletes have often competed for “expenses,” which sometimes have 
been far in excess of actual expenditures. 

From these examples it will be seen that variations in general rules 
pertaining to amateurism are natural and probably inevitable. 
Even among high school athletic associations iere are differences. 
Hioro are also a great many similarities, however. Hi^ schools are 
pretty much our most cosmopolitan organizations, especially in those 
states with compulsory attendance laws. Schoolmen have wanted 
their intcrschool atlrletics to be open to aE who had average abilily 
to play. They have tried to keep this principle inviolate by ruling 
out the boy who, because of his special athletic prowess, could im- 
prove himself by professional competition and at the same time re- 
ceive pay for his services. Such boys, in most cases, are asked to 
make the choice of remaining amateurs, in accordance with the 
school or state athletic association definitions, or to participate in 
what would be ncnamateur competition- If they choose die former, 
their participation would be more nearly on a par with those with 
whom and against whom they are likely to compete. If they choose 
the latter, they are merely stepping out of the high school competi- 
tion and making room for other boys. 

An attempt will be made here to list typical definitions of 
amateurism, together with some interpretations, as they have been 
set up by representative state high school athletic associations 
throughout the country. The recommended amateur rule of the 
National Federation of State Hi^ School Athletic Associations may 
be considered typical of the present trend.^^ 

A student is ineligible if he has used his athletic skill for personal gain, 
or lias played on a team where one or more players received money for 
their services. Should he lose his amateur standing he may be reinstated 
by the State Executive body after the lapse of one complete year, pro- 
vided he hits not persisted in breaking the amateur rule, 

It diould be kept in mind that this is a recommended rule made 
by the National Federation and that the regulations of this body do 


National Federation, 1946 Handbook, page 19. 
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not require its member states to have rules that conform to it, How- 
ever, the rule undoubtedly can be considered as indicative of the 
thought on this matter. The amateur rule as formulated by the 
Ohio High School Athletic Association illustrates the detailed man- 
ner in which many state associations have attempted to define 
amateuiism.®* 

Only amateurs are eligible. Amatair standing must be determined in 
aoeordance with the Mowing; 

(«) A pupil is inoli^ble if ho uses his .athletic skill or knowledge of 
athletics far financial gain. 

(h) Aocoptanoo of money or other valuable considerations as expenses 
renders a pupil ineligible. No money is to be given to a conlcstant; how- 
ever, his expenses may be paid by athcr.s. 

(c) A pupil is ineligible if he competes under an assumed name. 

(d) Caddying for pay shall not be construed as a violation of this nilo. 

(e) A professional in one sport is a professional in all 

(f) A pimil who has lost his amateur standing may be reinstated after 
the lapse of one complete high school season in the sport, provided ha 
has not persisted in breaking ttie amateur rule. 

(g) A pupil may play on summer baseball teams where one or more 
of his teammates may be paid and still be an amateur provided he accepts 
no compensaticin or money for expenses. 

(h) The signing of a professional baseball contract causes a pupil to 
become ineligible in "all high school sports. 

TTiis rule, with its specific interpretatioiis as part of it, should 
leave no doubt in the minds of Ohio schoolmen regarding the status 
of amateurism in that state as for as high school aridetics are 
concerned. Wagenhorst*' found that in 71 per cent of the states a 
student rendered himself ineligible for high sdiool athletics if he 
received, directly or indirectly, any money for playing which was 
above a reasonable expense allowance. Ohio, ns will be noted, does 
not even allow expenses for outside competition. Not many states 
are quite so specific as Ohio in this tegari but certainly simon-pure 
athletics should be the result of such provisions. Many other states 
have provisions in their amateur rules, or interpretations of them, 

’‘Ohio High School Athletic Assocudun, 11)46-1947 ConstUvtioii ami Rules, 
pages 13-14. 

” L. H, Wagenhorst, AdministraU/m and Cost of High School Interscholastic 
Atldetics, page 44. New York: Bureau of ^bllcations, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1928. 
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that are similar to the other parts of those listed in the Ohio rule, 
High schools are specific, with the result that they probably have 
less difficulty than some other organizations. Midhigan’s rule con- 
siders only actual competition for money or other valuable considera- 
tion, except the officiating of interscholastic afliletic contests^ (see 
Michigan Athletic Eligibility Poster, Figure 14) ■. 

No student sliall be eligible to represent his high school who has re- 
ceived any money or other valuable oonsideralion lor participating in any 
form oi athletics, sports, or games, or for officiating in iuteisdrolastio 
athletic contests. 

A student ineligible under this Buie may not apply for reinstatement 
until the equivalent of one full school year of enrollment has elapsed 
following the date of his last violation. 

Interpretations! 

Under the term "valuable consideration” is included such items as 
sweaters, athletic equipment, wearing apparel, watches, or any similar 
articles or merchandise. No such items may be accepted by students 
as prizes or payments widiout incurring athletic ineligilwty. 

In general, students may work in stmool or other local recreation pro- 
grams, on playgrounds, as golf caddies, at swimming pools, or at beadies 
and receive pay rvifhout incurring athletic ineligibmty. 

Oldahoma's amateur provisions are similar to the above except 
that additional restrictions concerning boxing and wrestling are 
included.^'^ 

Any student who shall appear on a bout or card for boxing or wrestling 
if, on the same bout or card a profesional appeared, or who participated 
in any athletic contest where cash or mercbon^e is offered, given or paid 
to his team or individual members of his team, shall be ineligibla for 
interscholastic contests in the sport in which he participated or appeared 
until such time as it has been proved to the satisfaction of the Board that 
he did not receive cash or merchandise prizes or gifts, because of such 
participation. It a student has appeared on a bout or card for boxing or 
wre-stling where a professional appeared or has received a merchandise 
prize or gift, and refrains from further violations of rules of the Associa- 
tion and forfeits one year’s eligibility, he may be reinstated by the Board 
of Omliol. 


"Michigan High Sdionl Alhletiu Association, 1947-1948 ffandbook page 34 
"Oklahoma Higli School Athletic Association, 1940-1947 CoiKtituUon, 
page 0. 
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In contrast to Oklahoma, California sets up these regulations;®* 

A professional is one who; 

1, Coached or taught athletics for pay; 

2, Competed in any game or contest where any member or members 
of his team received a compensation. A pubho tryout by an athlete for a 
professional team or solicitation of employment for gain of his athletic 
services automatically dis^alifies such athlete from further amateur 
competition. When an athlete signs a contract for his services as an 
athlete, he automatically becomes ineligible for amateur compeUtioo; 

3, Competed 

a. For cash, for merchandise, or for any other compensation; 

b. For a personal prize of any sort over $35.00 in value; 

c. Under an assumed name. 

One who has been declared a professional shall automatioally be de- 
barred from competition during the remairrder of that season and for one 
full year thereafter. 

The California regulation is unique in allowing the acceptance of 
a personal prize with a value of less than $35. This refers to indi- 
vidual events only, inasmuch as athletes may not compete on teams 
and receive any pay for playing. Texas does not allow a boy to 
play “on a team with a paid player or contestant.” The amateur 
rule in Kansas is similar to the Ohio regulation except that 

Ineligibility under the provisions of this rule bolds for the entire period 
the student is in school, except as he may be reinstated by the Board of 
Control.** 

Thus, in Kansas it would be possible for a freshman in high school 
to have violated the amateur rule and be ineligible for the rest of his 
high school career unless there is reinstatement by the executive 
board. In most other states the period is one year, but in Wisconsin 

A contestant will be permanently ineligible in all sports if he has ac- 
cepted money or equivalent for having participated in any sport approved 
by the W.I.A.A.** 

* Califomia Intcischolastlc FederatiDD, 1944 Constitution page 2. 

“Texas Univeisify InletscholasUo League, 1946 ConstituMon asid Rules, 
page 18. 

"Kansas State High School Activities Assodatton, 1946-1647 Constitution, 
Rules, and By-Laws, page 12. 

“ Wisconsin InterscnoTastic AthleBe Association, Twenty-third Annual Year- 
book (1946), page 18. 
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There are other provisions of the Wisconsin amateur rule, how- 
ever, that render a boy ineligible for only one year if he violates 
them, as by playing under an assumed name or by playing in a game 
with professionals, in one played on an uneven winner-loser basis, 
or one where money or other articles are offered for prizes. Illinois 
regulations are similar to those in Wisconsin, New Jersey states: 
“Contestants must be amateurs as defined by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association.” Then follows the definition of an amateur 
as it appears on page 77 and the acts which are considered viola- 
tions of the amateur code by the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. Colorado defines an amateur in a manner somewhat 
different from that in most other states:®® 

An amateur is a person who has never competed in an open competition 
or for money, or under a false name, or wim a professional where cate 
money is charged. But nothing in this definitioii shall be considered to 
prohibit the competition between amateurs for medals, cups, or other 
prizes other than money. To prevent any misunderstanding in reading 
the above, the Conference draws attention to the following explanation 
and adjudications: 

An athlete has forfeited the right to compete os an amateur and has 
thereby become a professional, by — 

(a) Ever having competed in open competition, i.e,, a competition the 
entries to which are open to all, irrespective as to whether the compedtors 
are amateurs or professionals, and whether such compedtion be for a 
prize or not, in any athledc exercises, viz., football, basketball, running, 
boxing, wrestling, etc. 

( b ) Ever having competed for money in any athletic exercises. 

(c) Ever having competed under a false name in any athletic exercises. 

(d) Ever having knowingly competed with a professional for a prize 
or where gate money is charged in any athletic exercises. 

(e) Ever having directly or indirectly accepted or received remunera- 
tion for engaging in any athletic exercises. 

Nebraska exempts baseball, with certain exceptions, and other 
sports from the athletic activities in which a boy may engage and 
use liis athletic skill for personal gain as follows:®* 

“ New Jersey State Intcrschnlastic Athletic Absncialiiin, 1948 Ojjidei Wand- 
hook, page 34. 

“Cobtudo High School Activities Associatioa, Constitution (1933), pages 
17-18. 

“Nebraska High School Activities Association, Ttcelfth Annual Yearbook 
(1946), page 10. 
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A high school boy can jeopardize his high school only il he partici- 
pates on an organized baseball team or in any other organized forms of 
athletics during the season of that sport in his hi A school (an organized 
baseball team meaning any team affiliated with the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, such as the State League or the Western 
League of Nebraska, not semi-professional or “sand-lot” teams). 

Any boy who plays on any baseball team belonging to a league affiliated 
with the National Association of Baseball Clubs (an “organiz^" baseball 
team) shall he ineligible for further athletic participation on the teams o{ 
schools which are members of the N.H.S.A.A. 

A hi^ school athlete is permitted lo use his athletio skill for gain 
through baseball (other than so-called “organized baseball"), Idttenball, 
basketball or other activities wherein money or materia! awards might be 
granted except during the season of the particular sport in his higlt school, 

The Nebraska regulation regarding amateurism is a distinct de- 
parture from those most common in otha' state associations. Such a 
policy is not generally accepted by schoolman, but apparently it 
works in Nebraska, where it has long been in effect. Fennsyl- 
vania’s regulations are in general conformity with those of the state 
associations which are strict in dietr interpretations and do not allow 
students who might be classed as professionals to compete in high 
school athletics.*'' 

A pupil must be an amateur in order to be elimble to participate m any 
contest. An athlete becomes a professional and is inehgible; 

A. If he enters competition for money. 

B. It he sells or pawns his prizes. 

C. If he accepts a purse of money. 

D. If he competes under a false name. 

E. If he plays, or has ptoed, on a team any of whose members have 
received, or are receiving mreotfy or indirectly, compensation for their 
athletic services. This rule does not apply to a high school adilete who 
has participated in summer baseball where no player on his team received 
any form of remuneration for athletio services in that poiticulav game. 
This rule does not apply to games pliwed against the alunmi of a hi^ 
school where such games oie sponsored by the high school audiorities. 

F. If he issues a challenge to compete for money or its equivalent. 

G. If lie receives a consideration tot becoming a member of an athletic 
organization cs school. 

H. If he accepts money or any valuable consideration for teaching, 
training, or coaching any athletic sport other than acting as a summer 
playground instructor, 

* Fentisylvania InteischolasUc Affiletic Association, 1946 Constitution and 
By-Laics, page 16. 
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Pennsylvania’s exemption of playground instruction and super- 
vision is generally accepted. Alabama adds a new thought iii the 
consideration of amateurism when mention is made of wagers on 
athletic contests,®® 

A pupil is ineligible if he has received money as a prize, or has sold 
a prize received in a contest, or has bet on a competition in which ho is 
a participant. 


Indiana allows students to accept expenses for athletic competition 
but explains very definitely the inamier iu which they may bo uc- 
cepted.®’ 

All contestants in the I.H,S.AA must be amateurs. 

Professionalism is defined in the I.H.S.A.A. as accepting remuneration, 
directly or indirectly, for playing on athletic teams, fur officiating in 
athletic games or for managing athletic teams; or for playing, officiating 
or managing under assumed names. Reasonable meals, lodging and 
transportation may be accepted, if accepted in service and not in any 
other way. 

Georgia defines an amateur in fhls manners ®* 

An amateur is defined as one who has never violated his or her amateur 
standing by receiving money, tuition, board or pay of any description as 
compensation for playing on a professional athletic team or in a profes- 
sional exhibition, or playing under nn assumed name. This rule does not 
prevent a pupil from playing on a semi-pro ball team during the summer 
vacatiun or from participating in summer camp work. {Note: To violate 
any of the above wfll be interpreted as subsidization.) 

Evidently there are wide variations in state high school athletic 
association conceptions of amateurism. Yet, it also is apparent that, 
in general, schools desire to keep their athletes from using their 
athletic skill as a means of livelihood or incidental remuneration. 
Athletics, with their definite place in the educational program, 
should be kept educational in nature. At tbo same time tiiete are 

“Alabama High School Athletic Association, 1948-1947 Handbook, page 55. 

“Indiana School Athletic Association, Constitution, Rules, and By-Lam 
page 19. 

“Georgia High School Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and By-Laws, 
page 16. 
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interschool relations to be fostered, and in all probability they •will 
be better relations if the students who comprise athletic teams are 
of the rank and file of the schools concerned. For this reason state 
athletic associations, which in reality are schoolmen themselves, have 
said that athletes must be amateurs as they have chosen to define the 
term, The one nearly universal criterion is that pay shall not he 
given for play. 

Special EiaommiTy Begolations 

Nearly all the regulations that have been discussed in this chapter 
have been common to most states, or at least have been variations of 
the central themes found in most state association regulations. In 
this section it is proposed to list some of the most significant special 
or unusual rules that certain states have seen fit to establish. It 
•would be interesting to know some of the reasons for these regula- 
tions, but it is safe to assume that there were "cases" that prompted 
most of them. After all, that has been the way that most of our 
laws, as well as athktio regulations, have been established. 

Candtict or character ruh. Eegulations pertaining to this matter 
appear almost frequently enough in state association regulations te 
be classed as a regular rule. The Oklahoma rule is typical;’'* 

Any student who is tmder discipline or whose conduct or character i; 
such os to reflect discredit upon tire school, is not eligible. 

Tobacco and liquor rule. Eegulations specifically prohibiting the 
use of tobacco or alcoholic beverages appear in a few states. In 
others this matter seems to be left to local schools as a disciplinary 
problem for their settlement. The North Dakota rule is an example 
of this type of by-law:’'” 

He shall not use tobacco nor intoxicating liquors dining the school term 
of two semesters. 

Antifraternity-mewbership rule. In several states there are stat- 
utes prohibiting membership by high school students in fraternities, 
sororities, or other secret organizations. Some state associations 

“Oklahoma High School AthleBo Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, p.ige 

“ North Dakota High School League, 1946 Ogicid Handbook, page 13. 
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have regulations that rule a student ineligible for high school ath- 
letics if membership in organizations of this kind is proved. The 
California rule is illustrative;*^ 

Whenever it is shown that a member of a High School team is a mem- 
ber of a High School Fraternity, as defined by the State Law, all the 
games which that student participated in shall be forfeited, and the school 
may be debarred from further pardcipalion in that sport for one year. 

Military service rule. Illinois, like most other states, made specific 
reference to the fact that a student was not to be ruled ineligible 
because of absence from school for military service.'*^ 

He sliall not be ineligible through absence on account of military 
service te state or nation in time of war or in time of any national or state 
emergency. 

Coaching school rule. This rule also is from Illinois and is the 
only specific reference to this subject found in the examination of 
numerous state association constitutions:" 

He shall be ineligible for a period of one year immediately after having 
attended a regular coaching school in this or any other state. 

Note; This rule shall not he interpreted to prohibit attendance at base- 
ball schools during the summer vacation months. ■ 

Ineligibles barred from field of ploy ride. South Dakota’s rule on 
this matter is similar to those of a few other states:** 

No student shall bo allowed on the field of play during an intorscholas- 
tic contest in the athletic uniform of his school if he Is not eligible. 

Ineligibility of teachers rule, Texas, apparently, plans to take no 
chances of allowing teachers to take part in luaguu contests, because 
it has a rather unusual rule:*° 

** Cailforoia Interscholastic Federation, 19-i4 Constitution anti General 
Riillni's, page 4. 

" Illinois High School Athletic Association, 1947 liandhaiik, page 17. 

“Ihid. 

“ South Dakota High School Athletic Association, 1946 Rules and Regulations, 
page 19. 

“ Texas University Interscholastic League. 1946 Cimslltution, page 20, 
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A person who is teaching whole or part time is ineligible for any League 
cimtcst, 

Unsportiimnliko conduct rule. A few states have definite rules 
concfTning unsportsmanlike conduct of competitors. The regula- 
tion of the Kentucky High School Athletic Association is typical of 
the few which have such provisions;'*® 

Any student lusiiig insulting language to another player, or to an of- 
iieial, in any intei.seliiilastie contest under the jurisdiction of the Associa- 
tion, or who has Ireen mlcd out of such a contest because of foul iaotios, 
shall be disnualificd for that game, and the Board of Conti'ol shall be 
immediately notified of such action by the principal of the home team 
school. When an oflicial disqualifies a player, he shall report the name 
of the player to the principal of the home team school. If the Board of 
Control finds upon investigation that the offense was sufficiently aggra- 
vatiug, the olfeiider shall be permanently disqualified. 

Married students rule. Indiana has a rule that covers this matter, 
and similar ones are found in a few other states.®'’ 

Married students shall not be eligible for participation in inter-school 
athletic competition. (Note — Students who have been divorced or 
whose marriages have been annulled are bound by the above rule.) 

Tupil suspension rule. Louisiana’s rule in this regard is unique ; 

A pupil suspended from one school is ineligible to take part in ath- 
letics in another school until he presents a clearance card from the school 
from which he has hecn suspended. 

No letter award rule. Utah has an -unusual award rule which 
allows the aoceptunce of medals only, the cost of which does not 
exceed $1. Specifically, the nonacceptanoe of school letters is 
provided.*® 

“ Ki-ntucky High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, page 

"Indiana High School Athletic Association, 1947 Constltullan, Rules, and 
Bjf-tiOU's, page 20. 

‘•lamisiana High School Atlilclic Association, 1944 Ihmdbooit, page 14. 

“ Utah High Sdiool Activities AssocintioD, 1946-1947 Constitution and By- 
laws, pages S9-3U. 
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No reward of any kind having value of more than one dollar ($1,00) 
other than medals shall be made to players participating in interschool 
activities. 

No fabric letter of any kind shall be awarded by a school or by any 
other organization for activities. Nor shall students purchase and wear 
such letters. 

Any member of the Association violating this rule shall be suspended 
for one year. 


Summahy 

This .summary of eligibility rules for contoshints is an attempt to 
show general practices in effect in most state.s. There naiy be ex- 
ceptions in some instances to die general conclusions indicated. 

Age. The upper age limit of twenty years is the most common 
one, with several states lowering die age maximum to nineteen 
years. There is some tendency to establish lower age limits in some 
states for participation in certain sports. 

Time of enfoUment. In genersd, students must be enrolled at 
least by the third or fourdi week of the semester to qualify for ath- 
letic eligibility during a cunent semester. In some states attend- 
ance from 30 to 60 days is requited, after a continuous absence of 
20 days or more, before a student regains his athletic eligibility. 

Seasons of competition. In practically all states there is a limit of 
four seasons of competition in a sport in grades nine to twelve, in- 
clusive. 

Number of semesters of attendance. Eight semesters of attend- 
ance in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, is die common rule. Some 
states aUow a ninth semester for students who first enrolled at the 
beginning of a midyear term, provided they did not compete in 
interscholastio adiletics during the first semester of attendance. 

Limited team membership. It is an almost universal regulation 
that membership on a team in the same sport, other dian that of the 
high school, is prohibited during tfao season of die sport concerned. 

Parental consent artd physical examinations. Virtually all states 
require that a student must have passed a physical examination be- 
fore he may compete in athletic activities. Some require a separate 
examination for each sport, but in most instances one examination 
during the school year is sufficient. In at least a third of the states, 
consent cards must be signed by parents or guardians before 
students may participate. 
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Current and preoious semester scholarship. All states except one 
have requirements tliat students must have received credit in a 
specified amount of work (usually 15 hours) the preceding semester 
in order to be eligible. Likewise, virtually all states have regulations 
requiring a student to do passing work in at least 15 hours during the 
current semester. New York has removed its previous and current 
semester scholastic work requirements. 

Transfer md undue influence rules. In general, a student is 
eligible in a new school if his parents or guardians have moved into 
tile now school district. Usually a semester, but sometimes a full 
year, of ineligibility follows a transfer by a student from one school 
to another without an accompanying transfer of parental residence. 
Undue inttuence rules, with penalties of ineligibility for students, are 
making their appearance in many states. 

Awards, Neatly half of the states limit the value of athletic 
awards to one dollar. In otiiets, one sweater may be awarded 
during the year, in addition to the letter or medal award of the 
school. Some states allow the presentation of awards in excess of 
one dollar value to be made to seniors after their competition is 
concluded. The trend is definitely toward making awards for ath- 
letic team membership in high sdiools which have little or no in- 
trinsic value. 

Amateurism. Witii very few exceptions a high school student 
may not use his athletic skai or knowledge of athletics for personal 
gain. Many states do not allow a boy to compete with, or against, 
a team any of the members of which are paid for their services. 
Others require only that the student himself shall not accept pay 
or a valuable award. 

Special rules. A few states in each instance have established 
regulations dealing with the following; 

1. Conduct or character. 6. Eligibles only in uniform. 

2. Tobacco and liquor. 7, Ineligibility of teachers. 

3. Fraternity membership. 8, Unsportsmanlike conduct. 

4. Military service. 9. Married students. 

5. Coadung schools. 10, Suspended students. 

11. No letter awards. 
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ATHLETIC CONTEST REGULATIONS 


PtmrosE OF Contest Regulations 

Chapter 4 was concerned with eligibility regulations pertaining 
to the student contestant. An attempt was made to show reasons 
for such regulations and to enumerate and illustrate tliose whidi 
were most common among the states as well as some which were 
rather special in nature. A similar plan will be followed regarding 
provisions governing contests as &ey affect schools. 

Difference between conies and eUgtblUty reguhtions. There is 
a definite distinction between eligibility regulations for contestants 
and contest regulations which apply to schools. The former have 
as dieir reason for existence the establishment of rules that not only 
serve the school but also present a code by which the student him- 
self may determine his own eligibility. They set up regulations 
with which the contestant should be made familiar and in most 
instances he should be able to see ffie reasons for their establishment. 
Usually, athletic eligibility regulations have been set up as the result 
of experiences which have come to die state associations themselves. 
They are not theoretical, untried, or unworkable ideas that someone 
has attempted to put into practice. Their worth and value have 
been proved. Local schools are doing themselves and their students 
a real service when they acquaint their student bodies and school 
patrons with these regulations. Following such a policy makes the 
administration of their programs that much easier. (Figiue 18 on 
page flS is illustrative of such an attempt) 

The philosophies and reasons behind contest regulations are dif- 
ferent from those which resulted in ordinary contestant eligibility 
rules. Two separate schools, two separate organizatioas, are in- 
volved when an athletic contest takes place. Experience has shown 
91 
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that, for mutual harmony, it is necessary to have common under- 
stantlings if a contest is to be successful. In the first place there is 
u common set of rules for playing the game. Competent and im- 
partial oflletals are selected to officiate the contest. It has been 
found that numerous details also must receive attention before the 
cnnle.'vt takes place if it is to be the right kind of educational experi- 
ence. So with this purpose, athletic contest regulations as they 
pertain to liigh school athletic association rules came into existence. 

Contest regnlattons were adopted to ensure, as far as possible, the 
fulfillment of certain before-game responsibilities. They have be- 
come common codes witlrin dteir states because they have worked 
well in most cases. Tliey have not been imposed upon schools in 
order to dispky the powers of state associations, as sometimes is 
charged. Rather, they have been adopted by state associations, 
through schoolmen themselves, as aids to their own schools and to 
bring order out of chaos. Although the degree of success in this 
accomplishment may be a matter of opinion, die regulations in effect 
in most states must be agreeable to the majority of schools con- 
cerned; otherwise they could and undoubtedly would be changed. 

Common REoniAnoNS 

In the remainder of this chapter there wiR be presented common 
rules pertaining to the conduct of intersohool contests. An attempt 


various sections of the country, 

Contracts for athletic contests. It is an almost universal rule that 
state associations furnish standard contract forms for use of member 
schools. Some states require (hat anangements for all games be 
made on such forms. Many state associations refuse to assume 
jurisdiction in disputes between schools regarding contract violations 
unless arrangements for games were executed on standard forms 
which wore properly signed by authorized representatives of the 
schools concerned. In general, the essential provisions of state as- 
sociation contracts for games are similar. West Virginia’s easily 
understood contract (see Figure 15) has provisions for either single 
or multiple contests. It provides for a forfeiture fee. as roost state 
association contracts do, in case there is failure to fulfill contract 
provisions. In most states contracts may be canceled or their pro- 
visions altered only by mutual consent of die contracting schools. 
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Payment of the forfeiture fee by a conlractinj; school when a game 
is not pkyed is deemed fulfillment of the contract in some states. 
In others, there must be very good reasons for the cancellation of a 
contest, even though the forfeitmre is paid, unless both schools agree 
to it. Failure to fulfill contract provisions usually re.sults in suspen- 
sion. In most states the principal of the high school, or a faculty rep- 
resentative authorized by him, signs contracts. In many states the 
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Wasliiiigtoii ScKool AtUetic Association 

(Pa«(V of tilt Tint Hort 193_) 

(Pirtr of tbe Second Faft^.Vlsltbit Tmu to 19l^~) 

AGREEMENT 

THIS AGREEMENT MACE THIS day of IW— , 

by and betwaen thnAmdatad Student Body of theu High School 

of. . . . ,Waihlngtoi(,GM patty etfheftTit part, end ihoAsaodated 

Student Body of the —High Behool oL— 

WMhlngton, the party of the leeond part, WirMESSETH: 

TEAT WREBEASt the partiee hereto deMn to reach a definite underetonding with re* 
latlon to the attletlc gamea Ntween ite teuna of the aehoola repnaonted ty the parilea 
hereto ^rf^the yearn of IPS tndlPS , 

IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the ndaa of the Weahington High School Athtetlc Ab> 
aodotlon aa PRINtCB, aha]) W a pert (tf thla Agreemeah 

ITIS FURTHER AGREED that tha.^ team of the aald party 

of tha flnt part ihall pie; the— beam of the lald par^ of the anond 

p^ atUmCUyof -- .. . ..onthe day of— , 

IPS , , and Uut the team of the aald party of the aecond part ehall play the team of the aatd 

party^toflritpartatthedtyef — ..onthe d^ 

of . - .183 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the eald party of the Rrst part shall poy to Oia 
Treaaurer of the uld party of Gie second part, immedUtely^t the eloae of aaid gamo, to be 
played at the enty of— .. . ontheiald— dayof — 

—.183 .^theanmef... - ——DoUarS^ to the ei^sneea of bringing ttia 

pUyete of aald taom to eald <dty to mid game. 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the laid party Of the eecond part BhaJl p^ to 
the Ttcuvnr of the said party of the Rnt part, hninedlaWy at the elwe of said gome, to be 
played at the City of— — - - on the eud— . - , — -...dayof - 

183 -,theiumaf. Dollars^ for the openm of bringing the pleyera of said 

teem to aaid ci^ for a^ gane. 

AND IT 13 FURTHER AGREED that: (Enumerate further coadltlanB here.) 



AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED thatln can a aehool fdls to carry out the provlalfiiii 
«f this agreement withent giving other sehooL - — days notice of tikr desire 
to be rekaaed from (to pro^slonth^ shall pay a forfeits ... .. Dollars, 

anleaa the two mperlRtondenU or prlnetpala and the manapm eaneerfled, ciutoally relieve 
each ether fnm thiacontitem. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, this Bgreement has been executed in dupHeats - 
dayof . ,188.. 

ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF THE ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OP THE 


By. 

High School. 

By - - 

High School. 

By-. 

Frlocipal 

By 

Prindpel. 

By, 

By Fart; of the Fbet Flit 

Piteldeat, 

By 

By Party of Die Second Fart 

Frtddent 

Manager. 

Manager, 


FifSunE 16, Official Agreement Foim for Games (Wog/Wngfon), 
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contract is between the bvo schools as such, whereas in others it is 
in reality an agreement between the principals or other administra- 
tive officials of the schools concerned. The contract blank of the 
Washington High School Athletic Association brings an interesting 
factor into die provisions of its agreement (see Figure 16) when it 
states; 

Tub AcnKEMENT, made this day of 104 . . , by and 

between the As,srx;iated Student B<idy of the High 

Soh<K)l of Wasliiugtun, die party of the first part, 

and the Associated Student Body of the High 

School of Wusiiiiigton, the party of die sucond part, 

WlTNESSETItl 

As wiU be noticed in examining die spaces for signing this Agree- 
ment the principal, president, and manager of the “Associated 

Student Body of the High School” all are signatories. 

This plan undoubtedly has considerable merit because of the educa- 
tional implications in bringing representatives of the student bodies 
of schools into the guided management of athletic contests, as well 
as into the actual playing of them. It is desirable to have definite 
financial stipulations in contracts. Usually, flat guarantees are 
made, with the result that the visiting school may do as it sees fit in 
the entertainment of its team. This seems to be the best procedure, 
although the contracts of some state associations provide for definite 
numbers of players for whom expenses are to be paid by the enter- 
taining school. In some states specific amounts are designated for 
meals, lodging, and transportation. The provision for listing of- 
ficials for the game appears on many contracts. This usually is 
done by die entertaining school, and the visiting school is allowed 
to cross out die names of listed officials who are not acceptable to it. 
See Figures 17 (Missouri) and 18 (Ohio) for briefer types of 
athletic contest contracts. 

Following are a few typical provisions of .state association by-laws 
regarding contest contracts: 

AH contracts shall be in writing and drawn up in accordance with the 
official contract form. Disputes arising from verbal agreements on con- 
tracts will not be considered by the Association. (Pennsylvania) ^ 

'Pennsylvania Interscholastle Athletic Association. 1946 Conjtifufto md 
Laws, page 26. 
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MISSOURI STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

COrfTRACr FOR GAMES KTHIIN TBB STATE 
(Aik ior ipcdfj lam far 1 *Ib*U1b iimei) 

nti MBtiM, ^ 

rM tMB MttKt H . 
nmtwnnflM ti, 


HHTwlHafl MhiM na tbw coataU «!■ M (Hyid, ta um iltliif MMai hill leMIlll Ihli entrul, 4ni>hiir U< 

rMmw fkul k» IIU ki M fIMlit Mbwl It iti lOalM tekad. 

OUrtawtHIMHMTO , , 1 , .. _ 


n Hftnut WNM Iftat Ik* nlai< lk« WMMR WU Wit WMl AikliHi AlutwiH irblil in la taita n Ik* dir K *uk Hent «i|l 
ta liktM If «Mk MkMl, 



nouns 17. Contract Form for Gaines (Missouri), 




nouBx 18. Contract Form fur Athletic Contests (Ohio), 
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All contracts for higli school games shall be made by principals of the 
high schools and shall bear their signatures. No school shall he held to 
any contract made by a student manager. In ease of a breach of con- 
tract for athletic games, should the contract call for a specific amoimt, 
the team tluit cancels without tlic consent of the other school will be held 
for the full amount of the contract; where two teams play on u percentage 
basis, or on a homo and home agreement, they shall specify in their con- 
tracts what .shall bo lire amount of tlie forfeit. (l.oui.siuna)“ 

9 0 0 

Official contracts furnished liy the Board of Clonlnil mu,st bo used for 
all contests between schools. Any .sehiKil violating the contract may bo 
.suspondud from membership for one year. No .school suspended .shall 
be reinstated until tlio superinteiidenl shall make personal application to 
the Board of Control. (Iowa)’ 

9 A « 

The final management of all mlerseholastic athletics shall be in the 
hands of some member or members of tlie faculty, who shall sign all con- 
tracts. ( Michigan}'* 

EUglhlUty list procedures. All state associations have some pro- 
cedure whereby lists of players are exchanged between schools prior 
to athletic contests. Upon these lists are the names of eligible 
student contestants and varying amounts of data regarding their 
scholastic and athletic histories. The time for exchange of eligibility 
lists, or eligibility certificates, as they are called in some states, varies 
from the filing of one blank at the start or close of the season to on 
exchange at tire time of the contest. In most instances eligibility 
lists are exelianged between competing schools from within three 
days to a week prior to the contest. There are tliree general plans 
followed relative to eligibility list procedures whicli are typical of 
tliosc ui effect in most states. 

The most common procedure is that of exchange of a form before 
each game which gives the complete history of all contestants. 
Such data usually include birth records; dates of enrollment during 
the current semester; indicatiou ttiat contiistants lunve passed the 
requirt'd physical examinations; number of sf'inesters enrolled in 
grades nine to twelve, inclusive; number of subjects carried success- 

* Louisiana High School Athletic Association. IMd llaniUiiuik, page 17. 

’ Iowa High Scliool Athletic Associatiou, Gomtitrition ( 1935), p.ige IS. 

‘Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1M7-194S flandbooK, page 36. 
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fully during the preceding and current semesters; and number of 
seasons of participation in the sport concerned. In some instanees 
space is provided on sucli blanfe to indicate whether or not con- 
teslants arc transfer students from other schools; and, if so, the 
names of the scliools usually are stated. The Athletic Eligibility 
Cortificate of the Kansas State High School Activities Association is 
used to illustrate this type of blank (see Figure 19). 



riGona 19. Athletic Eligibility Certificate Form [Kamos), 


Several points of this blank are especially desirable, and the forms 
used by the large majority of states are similar. Attention is called 
to the brief rdsume of the eligibility rules for contestants that ap- 
pears at the top. Tlie next section of tiie blank provides for listing 
of pertinent information relative to the contest concerned. The 
location, date, hour, and oflioials for the contest may be listed by the 
entertaining school. Such information is essential, and althougli 
much of it may have appeared on the contract blank or in previous 
correspondence, it is an excellent administrative procedure to call 
it to the attention of all those concerned immediately preceding the 
contest. 
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The use of forms similar to the one in Kansas Las the advantage of 
furnishing all data on contestants immediately preceding each con- 
test. Tliere has been some objection, however, to tlio amount of 
clerical work involved in the preparation of such detailed informa- 
tion on each contc-stant for eadi contest. In some instances, also, 
there has been the feeling that eligibility data would be more valu- 
able if it wore in the bauds of all schools at the beginning of the 



moOBE 20. Cunent Eltglbility List Form (WIc/iigon). 

season rather than just before a game, with the result that it does 
not reach some schools until die end of the season. 

A second type of plan is used in Michigan. Virginia uses a varia- 
tion. These two states have what are called Master Eligibility Lists. 
They are similar in form to the Knnsa.s blank but are prepared by 
schools only once during the current season. In Michigan, copies 
are sent to all schools on the schedule at tlu‘ beginning of the season 
and to the state a.ssocialiou office; only the latter is done in Virginia. 
It is understood that all students whose names are on the first list 
remain eligible during the entire season unless a competing school 
is notified to the contrary by letter. 
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Suliscqnontly, for each contest during the season in Michigan, a 
Current Eligibility List ( see Figure 20 ) is sent to each school. This 
form contain.s only the names of those students who are eligible 
for th(‘ contest concerned. There is the stipulation that their names 
with c'oniplete athletic and scholastic data must have appeared on 
a Master Eligibility List preriously sent to the school. This pro- 



FiGUiffi 21. Unifonn EUgibiKty List Fonn (Connecticut). 


cedure has the advantage of furnishing all schools concerned with 
data on all contestonts of a school at the beginning of a season, In 
Michigan this plan has resulted in better relations between schools. 
Questions concerning eligibility of contestants are brought up before 
the contests in many instances, with the effect of decreasing the 
number of protests atteir games have been played. Another advan- 
tage in using the Micliigan type of blank for each contest is its ease 
of preparation. Only tire names of students who are eligible for 
the contest ate listed. These may be taken from fee master list 
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after scholastic standings of students for the current contest have 
heen deterrainud. 

A third procedure in the cxclumgt* of eligil)ility informiition is 
illustrated by forms used by tlio Comiccticut, Oregon, and Indiana 
slate associations. Plans u.scd in these lypic.il .states are the easiest 
of ill! from an administrative .standpoint (.sei‘ I’igiires 21, 22, and 23). 
Procedure in these states simply provides that thi' competing .schools 
■shiill exchangi' lists with only the names of eligible eonieslants on 


tCtrtifuate to Com])tIm8 Mjool 

OBBGON HIGH bCKOOL ACnVlTlIS A%OClATtON OFFICIAL ELIOIBlimr UST 


Thi fglloMiif et ihf— I &hoel ttt tlitibli, urvUr thi 

W npHMl ibovt luncd Hi|h SchQt4 In ihe-. . ■■m. .nwM in te p'lrtii 

■ . 19 — , btortin dir-— ..H S ml the— 




P ult* of thr AnMlulan, 


.H.S 



Thu - — d«T t. f ■ ■ » 19— hiniipil — ■ .. -i School 

Un Tbil Nra (iJ Av**il n— vtb UMapiliKf Mind* 

nan $ IMO 141 


ViGUBE 22. Athletic EliRibillty C«iUflc.it(! Furra (Oregon). 


them. It will be seen that the plan is similar to that followed in 
Michigan as for as use of tlie current list is concerned. But in those 
.states no blank with oomplote data on contestants 1ms hivn ex- 
changed previously bt'twecn the competing schools. The chief 
advantage claimed for this plan is its simplicity. In Maine no 
prepared forms are exchanged; the principals of competing schools 
send names of eligible students on school stationery, which they 
sign. 

It is felt by some that responsibility for eligibility rests widi each 
individual school and that no adviintagc is gained by compiling a 
great amount of data on contestants, much of which is never ased, 
The other plans discussed here are defended by states and schools 
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iicuiu.' 33- Eligibibty Form {Indmm). 


using them because tliey feel there is a distinct advantage gained 
by all concerned when all data on eligibility of contestants are 
common knowledge. Local schoolmen often feel that such a plan 
is good for them in that it is a constant check on their own pro- 
cedures and information and obviates many difficulties that other- 
wise might arise later. 
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It should be kept in mind that some type of eligibility infonna- 
tion must be sent to most state association offlccs cither seasonally 
or annually. This requirement is fulfilled by the preparation, at 
either the beginning or the end of the season, of special blanks 
giving diis information or by Imving copies of eligibility blanks 
forwarded. For example, Kansas, Oregon, Louisiana, Minnasota, 
and Oklahoma require that adilctcs' or participants' summaries for 
all sports he filed in the state association office by .specified dates. 


LOUISIANA HI6H SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL NEPOirr TO THE EXECUHVC 10ARD 

, Tm Artirii Vfl, R ih U , Kuta R<pbtisn-lt lU t« (k* 4i(r «f (to Pm V l( fnrr n<^ Vtoit NTlAI'lif (a It* 

Hiiti firliiifll AlMii r Aiv<it(ij| (i ijtan MIMSHfiHiy «f (1* I nm tirr t. Jino tiUf fMt ntft 

anaflKIll Hank prA/iltillir Ifeil r*ll*>'.lto'i>iaa.4f**<iiBiim i* r(i w of imrijQ xf i< i ■ i j, l« >h* hw* •Wl'd 

IB •(tWi.J ^ln»/ for (aliof (a (IchAb tK* • inI 1* r tri<<ar> ( Minli nh n la iS* Ait • a>iji) SelaitBM- 

nmiill 1* nsl* mIj apoa (ilnic irJi aiiu.* ud tk« mwai at a«e itiM eriiUl ilCid Ril».U la ruib.iu*bllitr<i( 
lliu rtekill 

«f - » It fgoRtf i_ . — .imU'rr* >iolula. lAlitKi tdaMa Srplreatr J< 

19^^ isiliui* 1 , lhal ltd lut l« <aiarf>'*i lk(l (to (ttk Megpu i> ih* wn* at* rji**(l 

tMu juiBuiairar las imm rm 

^£9 



CZai 
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FiGvnn 24. Foim for Annual Report to Executive Board [LoulsUma). 


Alabama and Iowa follow such a plan and also require that a Per- 
manent Book of Record for the School Year Im kept on file by the 
school itself. This contains all eligibility information as well as 
results of all athletic contests and financial records. Such a proce- 
dure provides complete infonnation for preceding years and .should 
be valuable, especially when changes in the administration of schools 

OCClff. 

Missouri requires that an Athletic Participation Report for each 
school year he sent to the state association office. Tins includes not 
only all eligibility and participation data for all contestants, hut also 
all schedules and scores of all contests in which the athletic teams of 
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tlie schools competed during the year. The Annual Report to the 
Executive Board blank used by &e Louisiana High School Athletic 
Association is an example of a participation survey as used in a 
number of states (sec Figure 24). 

Typical state association by-laws relative to the exchange of eh- 
gihility lists, as tliey apply to eadi of the three plans discussed, 
follow: 

Not more than ten days and not less than five days prior to the con- 
test each prin('i|iul of the competing schools shall submit, upon an official 
hlaidc, provided for that purpose, one to the other, a list of players quali- 
fied to represent his scIkkiI and shaD certify to such quaMoations over 
his sigjiature as follows: (1) Place and date of certificate; (2) Name of 
principal addressed; (3) The following students are eligible to represent 


this High School in tlie gome to be played at 

on (date) ; (4) Names of contestants; (S) Date of birth 


of each contestant; (6) Date of enrollment; (7) Number of full and 
reguLr studies carried successfully last semester by each contestant; (8) 
Number of full and regular studies carried successfully this semester to 
date by each contestant; (9) Number of years in him school atbletios 
previous to this year, of each contestant; (10) Date of medical examina- 
tion; ( 11) Name of school if previous experience in another school No 
student not eligible five days before the contest can later become eligible 
for that contest (South Dakota)" 

This regulation illustrates a detailed by-law which establishes the 
data ta be tabulated concerning each contestant for each contest 
(see the Kansas Athletic Eligibflity Certificate, page 98). Blanb 
such as are used in Michigan are governed by the Michigan regula- 
tion concerned (see page 100 and Michigan Current Eligibility List 
on page 99). 

Five (5) days prior to the first gome in each season each high school 
shall submit to all scheduled opponents and to the ofiSce of the State 
Director, a Master Eligibility List (Foim-1) of ell students eligible for 
that sport under the provisions of the By-Laws, including current semester 
record. Additions to the squad will be certifiod at once to competing 
schools in a similar manner on an additional Master Eligibility List Also, 
in those sports which carry over into two semesters, an additional Master 
List is to be submitted at the opening of the second semester to each 
remaining school on the schedule and to the office of the State Director. 

'South Dakota High School AlhleUc Association, 1946 Rules and Regulations, 
pages 10-11, 
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Subsequently for each siiceeocling game, a Current Eligibility List 
(Form-2) caiiying names of eligible students only will be submitted to 
schools concerned five (5) days prior to the coulcst. 

These Lists shall be certified by tlie siiperiiitctiilent of schools or tfie 
principal of the competing high school. Cinrtiflcalioii .shall bo based on 
complete information concerning tlie student’s age, athletic, and scliokstio 
status. Questionable eases shall be referred to the Slate Director before 
the privilege of competition Is given. (Michigan)'' 

The Indiana rule on cxcliange of eligibility lists’ is similar to the 
Conneclieut and Oregon riilc.s (see page 1111). 

The eligibility of .all contestants .shall lie cortilied to by tho Principal of 
the school in accordance with tire ndes hereby adopted. Such state- 
ments shall be submitted in writing prior to the uegiiiuing of any contest 
(Indiana)t 


The regulation which the Missouri State High School Athletic 
Association has in effect concerning a permanent record for the 
state secretary is typical of those which many other states have. 
Such a by-law illustrates the type of permanent record blanh used 
by Louisiana (see Louisiana’s Annual Report to the Executive 
Board on page 103). 


At the ebse of each school year each member school shall report to the 
Secretary on a standard participation blank a list of students who have 
represented that scliool diuing the year immedititely preceding. Each 
new name shall be accompanied by a certificate of birth. Membership 
for the next following year shall not be continued after October 1st unless 
this record of participation has been Bled with the Secretary. (Missouri)* 


Records of transfer students. The discussion on pages 71-73 indi- 
cated that state associations have dcllnitc rcgtilatious on transfer 
and undue influence. Several stales have prepared blanks that 
must he executed when a student who transfens from one school to 
another wishes to compete in athletics at the second schrxil. Tlif>se 
forms usually are in addition to the regular .scholastic and child-ac- 
counting blanks which accompany a transfer student, The object 


“ Michigan High School Athletic Association, 19*17-1948 Httitdhnok, page 40. 
’ ludhua High School Athletic Associution, 1947 Cimslitulton, Rules, ami By- 
Laies, p.age IS. 

‘Missouri State High School AtlJetio Association, 1940 Official Handbook, 


page 10, 
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of such forms has been to simplify the recording of athletic and 
scholastic Information and to ensure the inclusion of all pertinent 
and necessary data. 

The Student Transfer Record Form (shown below) used in Maine 
is an excellent example of a combination scholastic and athletio 
activities record blank The blank itself indicates that it is “Ap- 
proved by the Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools 
for official record of participation in athletics and eligibility status 
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of pupil on date of transfer.” The blank accompanies a transfer 
student to his new school and at once gives both his .scholastic and 
athletic record. This seems to be a desirable feature in that the 
execution of two similar blanks is nnneee.s.sary. 

The Transfer Blank in use by die Michigan High Athletic Asso- 
ciation illustrates a strictly athletic transfi'r form (figure 26). 


MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION ■«« 

TRANSFED CLANK 

trnmiU irM | i nW » M •( M* I, MUm II, Hr bwl 

!«« ^ “ ' ‘ “*<*1111 ■“ “ 
A MMt Madt tk* (tBavIni iatmuilM naeinlat « (bimi iiidMt 

. la eiiif u dc^nalM k* •tl'etli dltBUtr 


U Kkau tr tt* UU tf— 


n* pni«t ntstn «( lUi Uuk rill ba annrliM iMaasek u *• HSifeM euaat t wtn» u la 

tUMa iMfl tta lURaiaM t a ta w M bw* la n IM * m* afiNi 


ttahiaMUtoMi 

L MraHrta<ali4aMarUHfeti_ 


* 0«r Heard o( atirabv armatviatananaeBt * fiailMtU; larlaihj b _ — ___ 

'bNihaiilaai<*aeUgra VaiMMcamiraaiisrvm ac«aaetlr|lns«iwBeiii lnb>nclMltakRldtiieea«ail* 
aUU te adMldiHd wilh a w c ctit ■ wh hih mMt ddi rde * tankm I. biiui (> t( Itf Unj 

i n* «««■>» Fit -M-t. a« an. 

Tkk aiuto «a«d ba actfnM la.-,, et endit 
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Tba ai** a< »■< **biB - 


* Hla aanBis ar |«udlaa BAYB-wn MM aarw near ear Omiet baaatdlac lo au baal bas«M|i Ibv 

KAKB-UAVI KM aHTtd w )«ur aiaUM. 

(OMaaiciHi 

r. Tbi Ata tua HaM lot «nlM bi aatiAaal me.- . . _ - ... 


C OiradualhaTl^Mr^WllianUibaebMt. 

I naaiiaB 4 raliMMHa(|arlWHiMaiTUla««dea(iaa«aaAiia)la.HrbflUalalI«)rk( 4 aitaia 
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NOTB 1lRtthiriMaHtUiibaH<atHbltMliMaraab«a<aMlilteaw<iiaH«Ud|ii(thtklMpMtiaiawa. 


noraiE 28. Shidunt Transfer Recoril Form (Afte/iigiin), 
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Such a blank is necessitated in this and many other states because 
of the existence of standard academic record forms. It has served 
its pnrpn,se well in this state and. as indicated in the first section of 
the blank, it is executed by the school to which a student has trans- 
ferred, The Midrigau regulation also provides that a transfer 
student is not eligible for athletics in the school to which he trans- 
fers until his transfer blank, completely filled out, is on file there. 
The result is to expedite the forwarding of information concerning 
transfer students. 

CcrtificalioH of athletic coaches. It is an almost universal rule 
among the state associations that only regularly certificated and full- 
time faculty inembere of schools may be coaches of athletic teams. 
Several reasons are behind this policy. Most state associations are 
voluntary organizations; that is, they control their membersliips by 
the validity of the regulations which they establish. Thus, it is 
possible to set up regulations that coaches must be full-time faculty 
members who receive their pay solely from public funds, and that 
only schools having such coaches may join the association. In 
Michigan, one of the very few states in which this general plan is 
not followed, all public, private, and parochial high schools in the 
state automatically are members of the state association by virtue of 
its relation with the Department of Public Instruction. Because of 
the lack of male teachers in some parochial and small public high 
schools who could act as coadies, Michigan was faced with die 
necessity of making this special regulation:* 

The person responsible for the immediate training or coaching of a 
high school atblofic team should be a member of the regular teaching 
staff of the school. If a non-faoulQ' member is used he must be registered 
by the sciiool in the office of the State Director on a form provided for 
that purpose before he begins his duties. 

Michigan prefers that all coaches be regularly certificated faculiy 
members and will work toward this realization. In the meantime 
the registration of nonfaoulty coaches has helped to fix responsibility 
for athletic coaching with school officials when outsiders are en- 
gaged. 

As indicated previously, the Michigan situation is the exception 
rather than tihe general practice. Most state assodatiou by-laws 

•Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1047-1948 Handbook, page 39. 
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are definite in establishing the status of coaches. From educational 
as well as administrative standpoints-, it is important that the coacli 
he a regular faculty member, because all faculty members .should 
have llie school point of view and its educational interests at heart. 
By and large, there is no question tliat athletics may bo much Imtter 
administered if the coach is a regular part of tlie school .system. 
There should be much le.ss possibility of “downtown influence” if 
all the control and policy malting for athletics are admini.st(Tod in 
the same manner as other eductiUonal subjects. A few exiituples of 
state association by-laws relative to coaches follow. Oklahoma*" 
provides that: 

The coach shall be in charge of the training and participation of con- 
testants. He shall be :i certified teacher regularly employed by the Board 
of Education and his entire salary shall he paid by tfwt body. He shall 
have not less than three regular periods of classes, gymnasium, study hall, 
or administrative duty per day. 

Wisconsin’s regulation is similar except that it allows for certain 
emergencies.** 

No athletic team representing a school belonging to this Association 
shall be coached by any person other than a legiuly qualified teacher 
regularly employed in the school. However, the Board of Control shall 
have the power to give emergency relief or to permit a school team to be 
coached by some one other than a hired teacher for some one season 
provided tlmt such person is not paid for his services. 

Louisiana definitely rules that not even student teachers may be 
coaches.** 

The coach of any athletic team shall he a member of the school faculty. 
The Association will rule ineligible members of teams couched by student- 
teacher coaches. 

The California rule on coaches is brief and clear.*® 


“OMahoroa High School Athletic Assoclatten, 1048-1047 CoiatUutlen and 
Xules, page 9. 

“ Wisconsin InterscholasUc Athletic Association, 1946 Yearbook, page 14. 
"Louisiana High School Athletic Association, 1944 Htmdbaok, page 18. 
“California Interscholasfle Federation, Constituikm, page 4. 
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Any team, coached by an uncertified person, or by any person receiv- 
ing any part of his salary from other than school funds, is ineligible under 
CSifomia Interscholastie Federation rules. 

The Pennsylvania regulation concerning coaches brings the dis- 
cussion of this subject to a close.“ 

Only full-time teachers oerdfled by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania for whose services the school district employ- 
iug them is receiving state reimbursement for full-time service, shall 
eoiicli, direct, or assist in coaching athledo teams of the member schools 
of tills Association. 

Registration of athletic officials. With the exception of a few 
states, among them being Pennsylvania and Connecticut in the East, 
Alabama and Louisiana in the South, and Oregon in the West, the 
policy of registration and classification of athletic ofiBoials by state 
associations is pretty much a Middle-Western development. The 
following states in this section have such plans in effect: South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin,' Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Michigan. The registration 
of athletic officials has had as its chief purpose that of improvement 
in officiating and effecting a closer and better relationship between 
oflficiais and schools. State associations have sought to aid schools 
in effecting this improved relationship through registration require- 
ments. This policy has given state organizations the opportunity 
to have control over officiating as well as to establish general rules 
interpretations in various sports. 

Hequirements that only registered officials be used by schools 
usually apply to football and basketball but often also to baseball, 
track, and swimming. Some states require registration in all sports. 
Kegistration usually Is an annual matter. Pees range from $1 a 
year in one or all sports to $5 for registration for the first year and 
$3 to $4 a year thereafter. Officials usually receive sports rules 
books and state association publications, and often they are required 
to attend rules interpretation meetings. In some states they must 
take written examinations in various sports in order to reregister or 
be promoted to higher classifications. Frequently there ate two or 

'‘Pennsylvania Intcrscholostic Athletic Assodation, 1946 Constitution and By- 
Laws, page 26. 
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KANSAS mTB HIGH SCllOOI. ATMUmC ASSOCIATION 

*/PFUCATI01t TO'BOAfiD OF COUTROL 


E. A. tbomii, ExKuuve Sccni»;. 
Topcb, K«uu. 


I he«te apply ini wifitaiifln u n ipptnwd K. 1 H. S. A. A. Oifib'il ind «jdi>« fee «f 1, 
(?<e tor ou jperi |1.00. Mote thin one iport |i.00.) 


1% 


Name. 


Fbooe.. 




- ^__pRfen( OcCupHlQti 


Ex|MriitKe*”Pby<r.>-u^.. ii-**^^** . 

Ne.Tiiti 


CeriificaiiondMird—Fo'iiflJll^.. . ... RhIikBsII .... ibi^ niil . 

Referenced. '-'-SupcrlnteAdeou ind Hiali School PrtACIpalt 

Name Puteiofl AUrsH 


<Owe) 


FiGOTE 27. Application Form for Rcgisiiation of Offlciol ( Kunsaa), 


three classiflcations of officials, membership in which is dependent 
upon the number of games for which they have officiated, examina- 
tion grades, rules-meeting attendance, and ratings of schools for 
which they officiate Schools send in ratings on officials to the state 
association office after games or at the end of the season, and the 
average or individual ratings by schools are then generally available 
to officials. Lists of classffied registered officials are published in 


Rule xm of the Rules and By-Laws of the K. S. H. S. A. A. 
KECJsrEiiED ATHi.erK: ornaAts 

Seoion I. Only olEclab who <r rtgivnd wiib ibe cirtuiiTe srcmiry <nt! ti) *11001 ceHiHii^n 
uni] hiTcbRn intwd mn bt «ed by inenlwt xfexdf u eftinli m fe>l ttim {•hitball sit Mifet hall 
((amci. in order far cn eficdl lo become ptoperiy R|pne»d (he lull-rwirg (iqii^remniK mutibe met. 

A. There nuil be on Eli in (he office of the eaawtivt sKrerjiy wi jfplKiiiiii) Manli renuetting 
resijiniiort oi n oflicial in the tpeit or rporn in vbtdt the vftuil driiiti in nilnuie. mj In mif 
Ittnilj h$ i«tr»lfee O/ tlUnJiMg of tuH em «$iiJ tuUl Mvfueinn mriliB; m tJ»b xfna, 

A. An sArusI ngiuniioi fee of one dotfer rmia be pit-l <o ihe nnuiive liMCiary for eaji ifti 
for which (he oSkfei is legniertJ. 

Section 2. The evcuii'ic anteuty ihsH pnfue * lunqt Int ckIi yiit of tic otikiili in lianbttl 
end buket ball. Ihn rauiig tiul! k b»e<} vo (l»<tc win m 'Ik .e(i(cscii(jii«ei lI the kIhoaIi in 
whuic game} the oIBciali have tdCciated 


I igm lojhe above piuviimni wbivb nUiv to i«TiiKnura> for ngi^tiJtn ii and heFtby faimly 
ny iiueation «• aiicodiof u lew vae ultKial inlo nnrrpinanun meeting in eatb ipuct fur vhich I 
am Kgiitettdt 


anC 


HGURE 28 {revms of Figure 27). AppUculiun Form for Registration 
of OfBcid 
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state association bulletins or handbooks, which are available to 
schools. 

The Kansas rules relative to registration of athletic ofBoials, and 
the procedure to be followed, are typical of those in many statesi® 
(see Kansas Application and Renewal Cards, Figures 27-28, page 
ill, and Figure 29 below). 

Only oiflcials who are registered with the executive secretary and to 
whom registration cards have been issued may be used by member schools 
in first-team football or basketball games. In order for an official to be- 
came properly registered the following requirements must be met: 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
vvrucarioK to lOAtB or connoL 


fi, A. Tlunai. Eieniim Stowtr. 

TopdisL Ksiiu. 

1 htiAj ipplf tot rmml 6( in|r ccritficiitoii *s tn tpprund K. S. H. S. A! A> OfSdil and tndaie fee 

rtj 

{Fm for ooe spon 4l.0a More than oim ipon 12.00.) 


Nunc ... I- - I . I— ^"*** 

Cll} CVr'.y^Ww. _ 


Cookariw JcrirnKFooiball ,, -i-,.Ttick. ..i Bufcet Bill Baietill 

1 am* (D tha proTiNons whidi rdaic to n^rewnit hi ngiuniiDn end hereiijr igatfj my laietclon ol 
<*udia| It (cisi «« nfitial rules iniecprendw mcttie^ ia mb sport for vhkb I am reslstetcd. 

Siaai.— — 

Ooly ofieiili vbo isc H^stned wUi the <skb(!tc cecremjT ind to whom rejiiifatian cards hare bwa 
iwiKd fiHT be nsid bp member uhools as ofidali fai foorball or haihetbail fsniet, 


ncoRE 29. Application Form for Renewal of Registration (Konais). 

(a) There must be on Ale in the office of the executive secretary an 
application blank requesting registration as an official in the sport or 
sports in which fhe official desires to officiate, and be must signify bis 
intention of attending at least one official rules interpretation meeting in 
each sport. 

(b) An annual registration fee of one dollar must be paid to the 
exeetilive secretary for each sport for which the official is registered. 

In contrast to fhe simplified form used in Kansas for the re^stra-' 
tion of athletic officials, several other states require additional data. 


“Kansas State High School Activities Assodation, 1946-1947 ConuUution, 
StiUt, (Hul Bif-Lam, page 22. 
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The Illinois form used for diis purpose is illiislnitive (see Figure 30, 
below). 

As indicated in the Kansas rule, official, s in that state must have 
registration cards for the current year in their po.ss(‘.s.sion to be eli- 


nXIHOIS HIGH 3CHOOI. ASSOCUTIOH 

U tOnB ULUIAI IIUR 
OBOAOO X ILLnOB 

amiTMTioN nw MiMinsHip nr orncwu* oiPARTMtNr 

{T« bt M<«nfuwd ^ «S00 EUiktntioa In) 





ncunE 30. Official’s Ilegistrdtion Form (lUinols). 
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gible to ofEoiate. This regulation is common in most states (see 
Siimplu registration cards, Figures 31 a, b, c, d). In addition to the 
use of cards as evidence that an official is properly registered with 
tile state assoclatifin for a current year, some states furnish officials’ 



ncuBE 8U. Official’s Hegistratum Cord (Wisconsin). 

emblems that are worn on flie shirt or sleeve. Iowa and Michigan 
have followed such a practice (see Figure 32, page 117). The 
general instructions to officials regarding wearing of the Michigan 
emblem which appear on the envelope containing it are as follows! 


Tfuiiict SteoAdu}' 
School 



Alhletit AiiocUtioA 
.94H7 


it la APPROVED OPPlCIAt'Inuffis eupble to oSciaU Tenneuee 
atiiktic coBtetU for oieoibe^^oob ^|Uie T. S. S. A. A. h tbo 
ipoiti indkatcd below. ^ it ^ 

FOOTBALL ) A BASKETBALL 

SeoKUiy 



ncuaE Sin. Official’s Begistiatlon Card (Tennessee). 


To Registered Official: 

This envelope contains official’s emblem TO BE WORN BY EACH OF- 
FICIAL RECISTEKED with the Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion during the cuneiit school year in football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and swimming. 
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Genebal Insthuctions 

Fooiball and Basketball O^efeiJs— Emblem should be SEWED ON and 
WORN ON LEFT POCKET AREA of the official black and white striped 
shirt, 

Basebdd Umpires, Track and Swimming Starters or Referees, and Women 
Basketball Officials — ^An elastic hand sbiuld be attached to emblem (im- 
less sewed on) and it is to be WORN ON LEFT SLEEVE. 


nainc*.svi11o, Flnrirla 

Thifl ia your rogUtmtion u an nfllriitl iin> 

der Ihe reguktionii of the Ftorlib High Sehtiol Athletic 
Association for tho UNPUNCIIKD sporta and your 
receipt for $, fee. 

Dates of mailing: Rule books and play situations 
will be mailed August 15, if application for registra- 
tion was received prior to that date, otherwise on same 
date herewith. 


FHSAA-EEGISTEBED OFFICIAL 
1946-47 


is a registered offlcial a( the Florid fOgh Sebml Athlelir .Uwwio. 
tioa lor the year lOlG-lU? for the DNI’VNCllED spurt or sporti, 
FOOTBAU BfJYsi 

BASKETBALL 

N9 1011 “““ 

EtSrr'yPlKAi 


EiGUBE 31c. Offlciiil’s RegisUatiim Card (Florida). 

Eirtra emblems (in addition to those furnished by the State Association) 
may be purchased by officials at a ctst of 25^ uach, and orders may bo 
placed through the State Association Office. 

Emblems should be worn as directed, giving evidence that your registra- 
tion has been completed for the current school year. It also indicates to 
school officials, players, and spectators that, as an official in die perform- 
ance of your duties, you are affiliated with, and have the support of, the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association with its seven hundred mem- 
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bur hish sclinols iiud annuid registration list of over two thousand athletio 

onioiitis. 

The Illinois plan for registration and classification of athletio of- 
ficials is ail outstanding one. Its by-law follows;’* 



SIlKaittttinSljat 


bi a rcKiftortd AtktoUc Omclal tor tba 101T> 
49 ichool IR 



{Dclieb ud n4ia einl) 
HEGISIRAIION FEE RECBITT 
Amooat of the fee Tcccivcd for 1D47-48. 


t Receipt No. 

Thu cord RchQowledges receipt of ' the 
1947-48 AthleUo Registration Fee 

for the amount atated from the officJa] (rhoae 
name appean afaora and whoso Beglatration 
^rd end Receipt nombeta are ideaticah 

rt-SHM CHABIiES B. FORSYTHE 

|(«(f mmtpr oI AUMtet 


fioURB 31 d. Oilldiil's Eegistratlou Card 


In all football and basketball games in which member schools are re- 
spousildc for selection of olfidals, only ofTidals registered with the Illinois 
High School Athletic Association may be employed, I’his requirement, 
however, shall not apply to officials who work wiUjout compensation. 


There are five classifications of officials in Illinois, An elaborate 
promotional system exists, which includes examinations, ratings in 

lUinnis High School Athletic Association, 1947 Hondfcook, page 23. 
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major and minor games, attendance at rules meetings, and mmiber 
of years of registration (see the Illinois Form for Rating Officials, 
Figure 33). 

In contrast the one form procedure for rating all athletic officials 
used during a sea.son in Illinois, Alabama has an individual card for 
each official (see Figure .34, page 119). This plan has the advan- 
tage tliat each card is easily filed, but unless careful record is kept 
in the state association office of all schools from which cards are 
received, it is difficult to deteimiiie from which scliools ratings have 
been forwarded. 

It is common practice for state associations to provide contract 


FIGUBE S2a. OfB- 
ciiiis' Emblem 
{Iowa), 

blanks for use of schools and athletic officials. The use of these is 
good administrative procedure and obviates many misunderstand- 
ings. A typical blank of this nature is one prepared by the Ne- 
braska Hi^ School Activities Association ( see Figure 35 ) . It may 
be used as an agreement for a single game or for more tlian one. 
Attention is called to the fact that die contract is with a registered 
official and that the contract is void in case either the school or the 
official is suspended by the state association. Contracts are made 
out in duplicate, with the school and the official each keeping a 
copy. Some state association contracts for officials provide forfei- 
ture fees for failure of either party to carry out the provisions of the 
agreement. In most instances, however, payment of this fee by one 
of the parties does not release it from contract responsibility unless 
there is mutual agreement to that effect. 



riceoE 32d. OIBcuL,' Em- 
blem (Michigan). 



SHEET FOR RATING ATHLETIC OFFICIALS 



33. Fonn for Bating OfBcials {ItUnois)* 
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nciniE 3S. Connect Fonn lot Registered OfBuiils (Neiifaslii). 












Kepcitfl: Fcorxn far C7flicfu3*s jniyj 
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Pennsylvania has introduced a new element into the requirements 
for registration of athletic officials. Briefly, it provides that football 
and basketball officials must submit to the state association office an 
annual Report of Official’s Physical Examination (see Figure 36 
pages 120-121). Tire reason for this regulation is indicated on the 
examination blank itself.^^ 


Consideration for the welfare of officials, due to deaths which have 
occiimid on playing fields and in dressing rooms in the past, has prompted 
the Hoard of Control of the P.I.A.A. toformuhite a requirement that all 
football and basketball officials, hefote entering upon an active season, 
shall sidjjcct themselves to a rigid physical examination. The examina- 
tion may be conducted by the officials’ personal physician or other 
physician of his own selection. [See Figure 86, pages 120-121.] 

There are many reasons why this examination is desirable. The of- 
ficial owes it to himself as a precautionary measure; to his reputation as 
an official; to his family; to ffie schools which employ him; to the boys 
whose gomes he administers; and to the public in general. 

Faculty nmmgefs at contests. It is impossible to place too great 
importance on adequate faculty management of athletics. Usually 
this need is realized if the coach is a regular member of the faculty. 
Under no circumstances should athletic contests he arranged or 
managed by students without the active direction or supervision of 
adult facu% managers. Likewise, it should be a deflnite rule in all 
schools that a faculty member should be in attendance at all con- 
tests either at home or away. This statement may seem unneces- 
sary, but its importance is Indicated by the fact that numerous state 
athletic associations make such a requirement a part of their by- 
laws. Of course student managers and student assistants should be 
given a place in the program, but admiiustrative duties or respon- 
sibility .should never be delegated to them. In most states the 
superintendent or principal is charged with the responsibility of 
local athletic management. He may delegate it to faculty members 
who assume his immediate responsibility. In the last analysis, 
however, final responsibility in all cases goes back to the adminis- 
tration of the school. Ohio stresses fliis fact in this by-law:^® 

" Pennsylvania, 1946-1947 Keport of O^cials’ Ecominatton. 

"Ohio High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 ConstUuHan and Bales, 
page 27. 
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m 

imstrative head of the school or some authorfeed representative 
ipany the team to all contests. 

inlsteative head of the school shall bo held ultimately responsi- 
atters in his school which concern interschool contests, 

le regulation pertaining to local management obtains in 
letts.’" 


cipal of the school, or his authorized representative, .shall ao* 
ay group of sliidcnts representing his .scliool at an iiiterseholaS' 
nr meeting. 

cipal of the school, or teacljers authorized hy him, shall be tlw 
' managers of the teams nr groups representing the school. All 
nagers shall bo under his direction. 

j 1 Miall engage in any athletic contest without the sanction of 
al. 


gton makes this direct statement;^® 

er of the faculty shall accompany each team on its trips. 

and forfeitures. Maohiner>’ for hearing of protests is pro- 
urtually all states. In most instances, however, it is rec- 
d that contests be played, even under protest, and then 
upon which the protest is based must be presented in 
sually within a specified time and in a prescribed manner, 
edure is not universally followed but is in effect in many 
here is a growing tendency to look with disfavor upon 
/hich are made after contests have been played and lost 
1 undoubtedly would not have been made had the game 
. Likewise, most states arc doJtmtc in their dealings with 
at remove their teams from field or court before ibe natural 
1 of contests in which they are competing. Such a prooe- 
,ly can be justified educationally, 
rates rule that the asc of ineligible players by a school 
■ally results in forfeiture of the game or games in which 
ers participate. Usually this action results regardless of 

husetts High School Principals' Association, 1946 Cnnsritufion and 
>agc 11. 

igton High School Athletic Association, 1944-1945 Official lland- 
23. 
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the circumstances under which the violation occurred. In Midii- 
gan, however, leagues or athletic conferences may act on forfeitures 
insofar as they affect the standings of teams in their own organiza- 
tions, Circumstances regarding ihe violation, of course, are re- 
ported to the state adiletic association and handled in the regular 
way. It 1ms been felt in Michigan that leagues could do as they 
wished regarding standings of schools in games won or lost, even 
if a school had used ineligible players. If the schools competing in 
contests are not league members Ac gomes have been declared for- 
feited by the state as.sociution if ineligible players participated, It 
is interesting to note that, in virtually all cases, leagues have de- 
clared all games forfeited in which ineligible players have pardoi- 
pated. They have hesitated to establish a precedent of nonforfei- 
ture that might cause later embanassment. The Michigan rule 
provides:®* 

Accidental, intentional, or otherwise use of ineligible players may re- 
sult in forfeiture by a junior or senior high school of all games in which 
that or those ineligible players participated. Any league or association 
of schools may, by notification to the State Director, determine the stand- 
ing of schools vrithin its own league or organization with reference to 
foneiture. 

In contrast to'the Michigan policy, again it is significant to note 
that in most states, protests based on declaration of ineligibility of 
participants, usually result in automatic forfeiture. South Carolina 
has such a typical regulation;®* 

Any School ikit violates any of the elidbility rules of this League may 
bo suspended by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Committee. Charges 
may he brought at any time previous to or subseipent to a contest, and if 
the pl.iyer or players arc declared ineligible he shall ha debarred from 
other participations and all games participated in by such ineiigiblo 
plujcr .'ihall he forfeited to iho team or teams using only eligible players, 

S mvided that if a team is eliminated before an inter-distriot game the 
islrict from which the eliminated team comes shall have the right to 
select another district champion in the place of the eliminated, district 
champion. Provided, further that if a team is climirMited after the first 
inter-district game the ineligible team will be eliminated and the schedule 
of eliminations will continue sui set up. If the team with the ineligible 

" Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1947-1948), p. 03 
" South Carolina High School Leagoe, 1940-1947 Constitution, pages ^54. 
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S or won the last elimination game previous to the time it is declared 
gihle the game shall not count and the team with the eligible players 
shall continue in tlie elimination. 

Indiana has had experience witli court actiim in protest of the 
rulings of its state association.® 

The Athletic Council dcplorta tlie action of any individual nr individ- 
uals in resorting to court action in socking redress in high sehiail athletic 
dilHcultics in the I.II.S.A.A. and oiithorives the Hoard of Control to secure 
legal advice and fight such cases througli the Siipreiuc Qiiiit of Indiana 
if deemed necessary. 

The Montana High School Athletic A.ssociattou sols up a definite 
procedure for handling protests, stating tliat they niiist be written 
in six copies and accompanied by a .$5 deposit, which is returned if 
the protest is allowed. A prote^ must be filed within 10 days after 
a contest unless information which was the basis for it was not ob- 
tainable within that time. The school against which the protest is 
made is given a copy of the charges and allowed a reasonable time 
to answer them, after which the decision of the athletic hoard is 
made. Montana will allow protests for the following alleged 
grievances:® 

A member school may protest another for violating the rules of the 
Association, for violating the spirit of fair play or good spoitsmanship, for 
using an ineligible player, for breaking an athletic contract. 

New York also has an established procedure for protests. Its 
rule on forfeitures is definite.® 

If a school uses ineligible pupils in any inter-school contests, such con- 
tests shall be forfeited to the opposing school or schools. 

All Ciises of eligibility slioulti be referred to the league president for 
decision. The league presidents should be guided by association rules 
and by-laws and may request help in their interpretation from the sec- 
tional board. 

Appe.ll may be made without penalty from th'dsions of the league 
prcsiQoiit to the sectional board, wmch will review arguments or evidence, 

“Indiana High School AJdetic Association, 1947 Constllutlon, Hub's, and By- 
Laws, page y. 

* Montana High Schanl Athletic Association, 1943 Conslitufioii, page 19. 

“ New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Band- 
book, pages 39-40. 
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awl tthifh will have {wvvor to cnnilttn or revereo Ihe judgment of the 
It'agiU' ineMitents. 

ApiH‘al '1 may 1 m‘ talcn from tlu* jndgim-nt of tlio iectfonal boards to the 
ev‘<ntivi‘ tommith'c. 

H a t.isi* r.iiiiiot lie satisf.iftoiily di'ti’itnim'd by the Association oflioers, 
it ihall Ilf It fciretl to llic DirccUir of flic ilfalth and Physical Education 
Ihsiuiiii til till' Stall- Kdiii-atioii l)q>.irtiueut. 

Missimri makes tliis statniietit regarding charges or protests which 
niu- sclioot may maki- against anuthec:^'' 

A sihoitl nialiug chaigi-i ug^timl another school to he taken up at the 
uirftuig ot the Hoard ol Coiiltol shall make them in the form or writing 
amt aitompany them with a cectilii-il check ot $15,00 which will be re- 
turned wln-n it 4i[i{icaxs beloie the Board of Control to press the charges. 

Milinewta's regulation regarding automatic forfeituio is typical 
of tliose in most states.'"'' 

The penalty for playing an ineligible player shall be forfeiture of the 
game and disqualiflcatiiin of tlic player from interschool athletics for one 
(1) year Itoin date of offense, 

Suiiih Dakota has an interesting by-law that has as its purpose 
the coiiffiiing of athletic disputes strictly to school officials.'^ 

in case of complaints against schools for violations of the rules the 
Board ot Control m.iy susiiend for one year any school whose case is 
retirewntrtl by lassye'rs or delegations of any sort other than bona fid© 
sentad oiiiclah. 

Somt- other states have .similar regulations. 

Approval of nw'rts and loumamenls. Regulations for approval 
of nicch and tuiinumcnls not sponsored by state athletic assoda- 
tiom are universal Tliey attempt to ensure that there will be 
«puty ill ciBtipr-tiliim and protection to the contustauts. In some 
states the aiipriis.ll iirix-ediire undoubtedly is a mere formality, 
whereas in uthr-is definite assurance must he given to st.ite a.sso- 
datism autlkirities tlwt eert-aiu required st-ondards will be met. 

State Hish .SiIiihiI Alltlelk' Aswialion, lfl46 Handbook, page 11. 

'.Mlnm-sota itati- lligli S< hiiiil AlMehc Assiieiation, IBdO llandhouk, p.ige 31, 

"South Dokiita High Sclmul Athletic Association, 1943 flules and Beguia- 
Hmu, page SI. 
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neuiffi 37. Applicafion Form fiir Sanclion of Inlorscholastlo Meet ( AKmicsota) . 

Minnesota and Iliinois are examples of states that require filing in 
their state association offices of definite information regarding the 
type of meet, tournament, or interscholastic activity to be held. 
Their Applications for Sanction are prepared in duplicate by the en- 
tertaining organtotion. Approval is granted for the event, pro- 
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viclccl that it complies with state association and National Fedeia- 
tion regulations (s(‘(! Figures f)7 and .“58. pages 127 and 128), In 
Minnesota approval first must be granted by the District Committee 
and subsequently acted upon by the State Board of Control. 

State association approval has also been a method by which un- 
desirable meets have been eliminated. Sometimes the circum- 
stances under which they have Ireeti held, or the sponsors of them, 
have been objectionable. By refusing to grant approval or by with- 
holding sanction until reipiiremeiits luiv(‘ hem met, state associa- 
tions have lieeii able to provide Ix'tter types of competition for high 
schiad roiilestants. Tlie Miehigau regulation, .similar to thos(‘ in 
most sbite associations, providis tliatj^’ 

A junior or senior high school condneting nr competing in any meet or 
taiirn.ini6nt not approved by tlic State Director sliiill be ILviile to probation 
or suspension. 

In some states meets or tournaments are defined as events in 
which three or more schools compete. In California the rule is 
strict in its intent to beep hi^ school athletes ftom competing in 
any event except those directed by the schools themselves.'"’ 

All athletic activities, of whatsoever nature, invohing more than two 
schools, must be under the direction, supervision, and cuntrol, of the 
Board of Managers of that section. 

1. If the competing schools are restricted to one section, the event 
must be approved by the Section Board of Managers. 

2. If the event involves competition between .schools in more than one 
section, the event must be approved by tire State Fcdenited Council. 

3. Any violation of the above rules will automatically suspend the 
competing schools from the California Inlerscholastic Feileration. 

In all tournaments, contests, competition, etc., in which liigli school 
boys p.irti(ipatc as representatives of their high schools, .such toiimaments, 
contests, etc., must be held under tin- auspices of a tnenilier liigh .school. 
All rults of the C.I.F. in regard to eligibility luiist imwail. Boys who 
ate n<it members of C.I.F. Iiigh .sdinols or approvert high schools must 
not la' allowed to participate. The sjamsoriug mcmia'r schixil of the 
C.I.F. must have approval ftmn its section of the C.I.F. 

Limitatinii. in number of canters ami duration of seasons. Ac- 
tion in the direction of such limitation by state athletic a.ssociations 

■ Michigan High School Athletic AssiKiation, 1947-1948 llandhmik, page 62. 

•California Interscholaslic Federation, ConsHtufton (1944), page 3. 
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is (■(Miiparalivcly recent The thought has persisted in a great 
many sehnols tiiat the nimilxT of games they should schedule is their 
own Imsitiess. During the last few years there has been a tendency 
to I'st.ihiisli liiriits in niiinher of games, especially in football and 
liaskethall. I.ikewise, more requests have come to state associations 
to yet n[) yeayim littiiN in these two sports than in the others, because 
111 imlside pressure tor jrostseason, interstate championship, so- 
tailed ’howl,'' ehaiity, and all-star games, lii order that oxploita- 
tioa .iiiil nndne eiiqih.isis might be lessened, mairy states luive .set 
.1 niasiinnni toi the nnnilHT of games that a school may pliiy and 
Ihive Ininft d thi' lime timing which its contests may occur. In many 
states these legnUtums. as lliey alfect kuskethall, pertain lo the 
regiilir mmsiui and make allowances for state association-sponsored 
tumnament i onuH'titiou. in football especially, the practice period 
is ulten tU fined in its reUtkm to tlie season. New York’s football 
rule is as follows;''" 

Inteisihtsil competition in football shall be limited to a maximum of 
eight uana-s jKT stsisoii. At least three weeks of traiidng shall precede the 
first g.uiu'. .MI orgaiiixed practice and games shall be limited to the fall 
seasim ,*iept('mls r I through NoyemberSO). Interschool competition in 
fixitlMll sluli Ik- permitted only in these schools which have 20 or more 
hoys physit-tlK lit and eligible for p.uticIpation. Intersehonl competition 
m si\.ni.tn fisitball shall bo permitted only in those schools whiA have 
12 or ronio bovs physically fit and eligible for p,irtictpatIon, Ail football 
games lO-iiian and 11-man) shall be played following the rules of the 
Naliuiial Krder.itiuu Clodc of Interschnlostic Football Rules. 

New Jersr-y lias set up a regulation concerning all out-of-season 
practice."^ 

(hit of vason practHs' fur any sport which occurs during the following 
«h<«il ye.ir IS totlndden by this Asmeiation. 

The sth-iol >mv it dated itom September 1 to July 1 of the following 
yeai. 

,\ny w IksjI prmi d guilty iil any \ioUliou of tlu's nile skill be suspended 
from l!u> VsHsiatioii tor not less iktii ime year, and no ratings for 
i kmipiotiship awards lie giyt'ii to said schiail in tuiy sport approved or 
ypiaivtrrd by the Aysotutum. 

• New Kork Mate Pabik' High Sthnul Athklie Associatiiin, 1946-1947 Hmd- 
«»*. pige '7. 

“\«w Jftnj Suie InlcdhoU'itk’ Athlrtie Assuciatiun, 1948 Handbook, 
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Notei Football — ^No footliall equipment shall bo issued except a ball. 
Naturally, this eliminates the use of pads, lielmets, shoos, pants, etc. 
Furthermore, there shall be no instruction, nor sliall there he any coach 
in cluirgo of any group of boys ttsing a fiartball. Thi.s eliminates signal 
drill, instruction in passing and kieldng, us well as any other kind of 
practice under any kind of supervision. 

The object of this explanation is to make clear the fact that there shall 
hi.' no practice in football from tho time of thv last g.imu in the full to tho 
first of Septcndicr. Any subterfuge or sliarp practiiv shall be coirsltued 
as a violation of the rule. 

Thu Washington High School Alhletiu Association iiniuediatuly 
sii.sjh'ikLs a school which cniii|H>tes in a post-season guiiie. It dc- 
fiiic.s its sport seasons as follows 

Tlip football season shall begin with tho first day of September in the 
fall and close widi the Saturday following Tluinksgiving; the basketball 
season shall begin when the fixitball season ends and close with tlie last 
day of the State Ba.sketball TournameDt; the track and baseball seasons 
shall begin when the basketball season ends iuid close with the 15lh day 
of June. 

Virtually all states have definite regulations against organized 
summer football practice or before-season training camps. Indi- 
ana limits the number of basketball games to eighteen duting the 
regrdar season and allows teams to play in two tournaments in addi- 
tion to the state association tournaments, provided tliat all the games 
played in one of the tourmaments arc counted in the season limita- 
tion. New York limits basketball to eighteen games, e-xeliisive of 
sectional games and those necessary to break le.ague ties. There 
must be two weeks of practice before the first basketball game may 
be played hy a school in that .state. 

Michigan ha.s a combination frwtball-huskethall .sehedult' limita- 
tion. Its regulation limits the miiniH'r of lootkdl games each team 
representing a seh(K)l may play, hut additioiud basketball games 
may be played up to an established jnaxinmm.“‘ 

A high scliool may have any number of teams hut no school is to allow 
any team to play a cianbiued schedule of mure than twenty-four (2-1) 
games in football and basketball, not more than nine (b) games ol which 

“ WaiihingUm Higli School Athletic As.«)ci,«u«i, 1944-1943 Haiullmiik, page 

“ Michigan High Sclawl Athletic Associatitni, 19-lfl-lU47 Hundbuok, jugc -17. 
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iw.i> lx- III (Till' U<T>it">fuUUvc C;ouncll recommends a limit of 

ci'jlit S) ■( itiii , III liiiitliall.l 

\ lio'li M film! \iliii4i dm s not sjmiisor footbal) may have a schedule of 
not hi 1 V nil ii'hti'i'ti ( IS) haslctliall ('anics for each of its teams. 

h'lii Si Ii nils siaiiisoiiti!; (iHitli.ill, the li.mkethall season may beitiii on any 
(life iliiiiin! llie week ill whieh ’lli.uiksi'iviiii; Day oconr.s. Sdionls not 
sjiiitiiiaiin; liKitli,Lll may lieitiu their baskctlaill .sea.s(iiis November lo. 

State assoei.itioii basketball tuiiriiaineiit pimes are not iudnded in 
these buiilaliiiiis. Till- basketball .wasoti eiid.s with the Sturt of 
tiMiiiiaini lit [day by a sehiKiI. Wisconsin and Kuicsas also have re- 
f|iiiiemeuls tliat there must 1 m> at least three weeks of football ptac- 
ttte in the tall [iriiit to the fust gam«‘. 

The Viritinia llijjh SehtHil latague bars silting football and be* 
fticc-stMMm praclice. The V'irginia rule also specifies where ptaefioe 
Amilil Ih' held.” 

\ii member school shall eng.igc in regular practice or inter-school eom- 
peWniii prior to September 1st in any athletic sport in which an inter- 
srhiilaslK program is conducted by that school 

Keconmienuatlott: That, insofar as practicable, facilities provided by 
ami under the control of the school he used for all athletic team practice 
purposes. 


Girhf intertcholaftic athletics. Regulations relative to atiiletic 
activities for girls vary estensively in the different states of the na- 
tion. In rmiit years there has been a tendency to limit competi- 
tion for girls, with some states having eliminated interscbool play 
entirely. Nebraska and Ohio eliminated intcrscholastic basketball 
for girls. Illinois has the following rale concerning girls’ athletics; 

No school twIiKiguig to litis Association shall permit girls to participate 
io iii»er«.is)Uitif milests. except that iuferscnotasfie contests in golf, 
bkKi rv , awl Irriins sliall be permittwl. provided they are conducted under 
the nih s preserilied by the lUiuoli League of High School Girls’ Athletic 
AsiocMtmus. 

In New York the regulation is even more specific.®' 

“Vagitiu Huh School League, fluBettii, Utitvewity of Virginia Estensiqn 
Seri'S, Augnst, I'M!!, page 7S. 

* llhaiin High Schouf Athktlc Asaociition, 1947 Handbook, page 24. 

" Nfiw lf«k State FubUc High School AthleUc AssocUtion, 1946-1947 Hond- 
Iwoh, poft iO. 
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rnti'isclidol comjx'litive iilhlclic actUith's .sluill he liiniled tii lioys only, 
emollfil ill giatUis U to 12, iiiflusivp. 

From the cxlrfinos in tlicse sUitci thuro is the other limit in Okla- 
hoiiiu, Iowa and Mississippi, whore slate ehampinnships in girls’ has- 
Icolbiill as well as track in the latter state are held. In Iowa a sepa- 
rate state girls’ high school athletic assoeiation coiuhiets .i series of 
regionals and a state haskethall tnnrnainent. Further eonsiih'ration 
is given to the subject of iiiter.seh(Kil athhdies for girls in (ihapter 
14. In most states there are no n'gnlations speeilieally jnohiliiting 
girls’ athletics. In many of them, however, there are definite 
rrstrietions and recommendations. Apparently these are the lesnlt 
of dlssiitisfaction with the manner in ss’hieh .some of the eompetition 
has been conducted in tlie past, rather than of disapjnoval ut com- 
pi'tition as such for high school girls. A mimlier of states limit 
schedules in certain sports and recommend that only women coaches 
he allowed to coach girls’ teams. In virtually all states the eligibil- 
ity regulations of the state association apply equally to interscho- 
lasfio athletic activities for girls and for boys. In states where the 
interschool program lias been eliminated or curtailed, there have 
been efforts to substitute somefliing for it. Girls’ play days, festi- 
vals, and the formation of girls’ athletic associations are indicative 
of such efforts. 

All-star Football and Basketball Cot^ests. During the last few 
years so-called "oll-staF' football and basketball contests have ap- 
peared in various sections of the country. In no instances are they 
conducted by state associations themselves. Some states have ap- 
proved them; others have assumed a hands-off attitude. In several 
states, however, definite action has been taken by state athletic as- 
sociations to prohibit them, in ffie belief that such conti'sts are 
generally not consistent with sound educationid high schwil athletic 
programs. True, the contestants in games of this kind are high 
school graduates; but tliere is a definite eormection between such 
events and high school athletics Imcaitse of the usual methods of se- 
lection of players for the games, the coaching, mamigement, and 
officiating, and use of school equipment and facilities. 

This discussion of all-star out-rf-season contests should not he 
confused with state as.sociatiOn ptovisious that definitely prohibit 
participation by high school students in all-star games during the 
school year. Virtually all states have either direct or implied rules 
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to that elft'ot Here* we are concerned only with football and bas- 
ketball all-sUr j'anics usually played during the summer. 

Texas, Ohio, and Wisconsin are among foe states that have had 
all-star hxitball games conducted under the auspices of state coaches’ 
asssK'iatioiis. In Texas siieh a game has been held for several years 
and is ihi* (sjueluding event of a coaching .school, as it also is in Ohio, 
In riidi,m.i a summer liaskotball game between “all-stars” of that 
state and Keiiliieky luis been conducted under the .sponsorship of an 
Indian, i newspaper. In Minnesota a state all-star game formerly 
w.ts s|X)ris4ited by tsvo state' newsppers, but regidations in that state 
now prohibit siieli contests. Illinoix also has had a state all-star 
suiniiK r b.(sketbill g,mie, spcwisored hy the stale coaches’ associa- 
tion. Approval ior a limiteil period was granted for this game by 
the Stale Assnci.itinn of Illiiiois. An aU-star football game for 
charitY, ptoraottxl by a mmiicipaKty and maniiged by an individual, 
has Iwen played in the Uppr Peninsula of Michigan, 

Several state associations have adopted by-laws that discourage 
this typt' of cxintest, which usually assumes the aspects of a commer- 
cial venture. 

PaclicipaKnn, directly, or indirectly, in the management, supervision, 
pUyer setertion, etwching or promotion, of all-star high school teams, high 
school iliampioiivhip teams, or similar teams in contests in any sport, 
having or nut having definite seasons in the I.H,S.A.A., unless under the 
ninsTviMim and atispiiev of the I.ILSAA. by member schools, by their 
s(lii«il itififuh nr hv their teachers, shall be considered a violation of the 
spirit atul jmt|K'se, it not the actual wording of these rules and reguk- 
tioTh. mil V hoots violating the spirit, purpose nr wording of these rules 
.itid KgiiUtiinis .IS indKMled herein shall cause their school to bo sus- 
(uttilul trom tile IfiSA.V. tor inch length of time as the I.H.S.A.A. 
fioani iii Conliol di i ms aiivisahle. Approved officials shall lie .suspended 
for promoting vicheoiitests, f Indiana High School Athletic Association) 


Partii ip,ilioii hy innnlier sekwU, by their school offickls, by their 
tear hers or raiihes. direvlly or indhectly in the oificiatmg, management, 
iitgani/al«)n siirieisisioii, play seketum, coaching or promotion, of “all- 
star ' high SI hiHiI teams, higit vehonl championship te.uns nr similar teams 
m tmitfsts or exlubitinns m any sport, mikss under the supervision, 
anspars, or onptos.il ot the 1.EI.S.A.A. shall he considered a vioklion of 
tile spirit of the IH S A A. Violation of the rule by u school official, a 
teacttM ur eoath shall lauw that school where said school official, teacher. 
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or cnadi is employed to be suspended from membersliip in iho I,H.S.A,A. 
Approved nificiiils shall be suspended fiir pruiniitiiig or olliciating such 
contests'. (Iowa High School Athletic A-ssociation) 

e 0 o 

No athletic director, coach, princimil, teacher or other official of a 
member school or any athletic olficial registered with the Illinois High 
.School Athletic Association sh.ill nsstsl, either directly or indirectly, with 
the coaching, imuiagenicnt, dtreelion, sideetion of ptiyi'is, [iroiaotiiai or 
oillciating of any “all-star" or .stmiku contest in which oni- or looie of the 
competing teanrs Ls composed of high schiad pkiyets or pKiyeis who, din- 
ing the previous year, were iiieinbeis' of a high .wlnail team, iniless siieh 
coiite.st is sanctioned hy this A.ssociutinn. (llliooiK High ScIiikiI Athli'tie 
Association) 

S ft 0 

A. No athletic director, coach, teacher, or administrator of a Michigan 
high school, and no athletic official registered with the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association shall at any time assist either directly or in- 
directly with the coaching, management, direction, selection of players, 
promotion, or officiating of any “mi-star” or similar contest in football or 
basketball in which one or more of the competing teams is composed of a 
player or players, who, during the previous school year, were meml>ers of 
a high school football or basketball team. 

B. Any high school which uses an iudiddiial at a coach or manager of 
an Intorschnlastic athletic team who has violated the provisions of Section 
A of this Rule shall be subject to probation or suspension, 

C. -Any individual who violates the provisions of Section A nf this Rule 
shall be ineligible for registration as an athletic official with the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association for a period of at least one year. 
(Michigan High School Athletic Association) 

From the above it will lie seen that these rcgiihition.s in the various 
states aohmlly do not prohibit all-slor contests. Rather, their disei- 
plinary action involves schools that employ violators of the rules 
concerned. It is also significant to refer to the Statement Regard- 
ing AlkStar and Out-of-Season Aflilelic Contests adopted at the 
National Federation meeting at St Petersburg, Fla., in January, 
1947, inasmuch as it reflects the altitudes and basis for the state ac- 
tions indicated (see pages 20-27). 

SrEOAL Contest and ADMmsntATiVE Hbtstojvtions 

Some selected special regulations tiial have been adopted by state 
associations arc listed below. They may seem somewhat unusual, 
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(>S[K“daHy when ll«‘ reasons for Ihdr enactnient are not fully under- 
stocxl, 

\(i fiuitliiill I'/tompiims/ii/is. In contrast to tlie tlurteen states that 
dcddisl cli.impioiisliips iu liKitlwll hi 1 !H 7 , a few states have by-laws 
spi'iilit .ill} jiriiliililfiui' tlu-in. Most of the state associations, how- 
ever, 111, ike no ii terenee to tin's matter. Tile Wisconsin regulation 
b illiivfiative ni ihnse wliidi rlo.^’ 

'theie vh.itl Ih< iio .itteiajit to lieU-nnine the state high school football 
('lami)>aiml>!|i ,mtl no le.uti sh.ill schtstiili' games for that piicpo.se, 

K.1IIS.1V, likewise, is optniseil to the possibility of .schools dder- 
miiimg it.ite ch,iiiipiniiship in football and makes this additional re- 
strictiim: 

No fi)<>tb.ill games shall lie played citcept those scheduled by and en- 
tirely under tli" eontrol of the principals of the schools represented by 
the teams pUying, or of the Biwrd of Control. No games may he played 
opiiii a iieiilral field without the s.inction of the Board of Control. 

.Vote. The fiiurd of Oiiittol disapproves the policy of playing games 
on nentral fields and is opposed to the sanctioning of games wmwi are 
spomored hi any way by agencies outside the schools. 

Conduct of roachen. A number of states have regulations rela- 
tive to the conduct of athletes and possible penalties for unsports- 
manlike actions. Ahibamu has such a rule which applies to coaches. 
It is alv) efifecUve against a school that employs a man affected by 
the nde.*" 

A txiach proven guilty of hnimmil or unspottsmanlike conduct may be 
iliuiuahfied bv Ihr Central flontd of Control Any school using a dis- 
•pultfled coach vhall be siibiect to suspension from the Association. 

Cimduct of ttam fallowm. Several states have rules that make 
the iMiini* school responsible for the conduct of the crowd. Several 
others insist that a team is responsible for its followers wherever it 
plays. Mmiievnta has such a nilo.*‘ 

“WJsLiiiHitt loterwhaUrtli' Athletic Aaoclation TwenW-thW Atmiinl Tear 
Itoni ( 194(1), page It 

"Cama Stale High Sdinal AlUrtte Asmeiatton 1946-1047 Coiufitutkm, 
nwiM, mi Ky-famt, page 19. 

* AtahuN Hj)d) Athletic Asaodatlott, Handbook ( 194S-1946}, p. 70. 

“ MinaMuta Stit* Higii Sehnnl !9(() Handbook, page 80. 
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Visitinj; toms shiill be held rcspousible fur the cundiict of visitors from 
die home town regardless of where flic contest is being played. 

Nevada is a little less .specific iu its regulation.'^* 

Officials should be protided to ki-ep sjiectators olt the field of piny diir- 
iiig contests; and it .shall he the duly of all sehnols ol this iirgaiii/.ilion to 
cintivuto a .sportsmuiiliko uttitndc ini the pint of the pupils .aid piihliu 
toward till) visiting team. 

No DmmitUin Umj or Chrklnm Uiiij (lalilornia lists 

under the heading "Important Uulin)5i'’of the California Interscho- 
lasfie Federation the following shateuient on this mafteri ''' 

No interscholastic games of any kind are to he played on Decoration 
Day or Christmas Day. 

Midweek contests. Several states recommend tliat games not be 
played by high schools during school time or on evenings preceding 
a sdool day. In Ohio a definite rule requires that approval be se- 
cured from the Commissioner for all such games.** 

The consent of the Conunlssioner must be secured before engaging in 
an inter-school contest on any day of the week when school is in session 
except Friday afternoon. 

A request under this rule must be made or countersigned by the super- 
intendent, principal, or faculty manager, and should reach tne Commis- 
sioner not later than one week before the date of the proposed contest. 

Application of athlelic rules to all Inlcrscholastic extnicurricular 
acfleities. Tlte regulation concenung tliis matter apparently is im- 
plied in .some states but is specifically stated for I'aeh activity in 
Olliers. Some activities assoc-iatioiis have specific eligilnlity and con- 
test regulatioiw for each aetivi^. Texas make.s a single statement 
on the matter as a preface to its idigibility regulations. “ 

The following eligibility rules .shall apply to every contest held under 
the auspices of this League. Schixil principals and superintendents are 

Nevada Iiiti'tseliokslic League, i‘J46 CmstitutUin and fiy-Laws, page 14. 

“Califoniia lutewhokistie Federatiiiii, 1944 (.'onttWation, page !). 

“Ohio High .Sthoiii Athleta: Association, l!M(il-l947 Cdtutiluthn, page 23. 

•Texas University Interselujlastio Leagiu', C'oiiiiiiutioo ami HxtUa, Univet- 
lity of Texas Bulletin, page i". 
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Aariffd with the responsibility of seeing that these rules are strictly ob- 
MTVed in each iind every contest in which their pupils engage. 


Fm for athletic officials. Texas has established a scale for the 
p.iyim‘iit of athletic officials which is based on the receipts of con- 
tests. Several states have established flat maximum fees and ej- 
allowances. Tire Texas plan is unique.'*® 


Urmph Fee 

It up to lUW ® 7.60 

If $100 to $«00 10.00 

If $^0I) to $500 15.00 

If $500 to $1,000 20.00 

If $1,000 to $2,000 25.00 

If $2,000 to $3.000 30.00 

If $3,000 to $1,000 36.00 

If $i,n00to$3,000 40.00 

If $5,000 to $10,000 46.00 

If $10,000 or above 50.00 


C<>rtam specified mileage is allowed, dependent upon the number 
of officials traveling together ( 5^ to 8f! per mile ) as well as meals and 
lodging. Failure on die part of a school to adhere to the payment 
scluKlule “. . . shall carry the same penalty as the violation of any 
other eligibility rule; that is, forfeiture of the game.” The District 
Committee, however, may decide that an emergency existed and 
waive the penalty. 

Rhode Island has a different scheme.®'* 


The fees for officials in fcotball, baseball, and basketball are as feUaws; 


fnelhaU 

$iriinU}<an<lb<r1i>1>yi... . 
t tivu It ttiift I ' (3 
t IsM H irifl I'll oSiciiiU). 

AS avnei , . . . 
VtreliiUj . ...... 


Clate A 
$ 10.00 


15.00 

7.00 


Ctaee B 
$ 10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
16.00 
0.00 


CimC 

$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

J5.00 

6.00 


*ffmf, 78. 

" Khudf Idjud Secondary School Princlpiils’ Asaodation, 1944 Uamal ef 
Comnutlf'e on Alhidicj, pages 14-15, 
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BaifhaU 

Cla/is A 

Cltm it 

Class (! 

Wrekday Riiiiies 

Ganx'*) on ur tnin.sfprKfl to Sat- 

$7.00 

3 0.00 

3 .' i.flO 

(lays, hfjlifluyH, or evuninjjti 

1 officisil 

10.00 

s.oo 

7.00 

i officinls (each) 

7.U0 

o.oo 

0.00 

Uanketball 

aiiMn .1 

(Hats /I 

Class 0 

Ttto ofi’n'iflh rotiuirwi (t*aoh) . . 

3 0.00 

3 0.00 

3 0.00 


In pl;iy-(iIF (lamcs the foes in kith hasolull and hasfcathiill shall lie 
$1(1.00 per (ilfidal. 

Fiinr (ilfiuials shall be a.ssigiu'd tn all fliiiiclli^hl ami (iLiss A hiiliiUy 
fiHitb.ill ganu'S. Three will lie assigned to all iitheis miless a fiinrlh one 
is retpiustcd by tbe competing seluxils. This applies to non-leagne iis 
well as league games, to which assignments arc niadc by the Coimuis- 
siimer of nnioials. 

Probationary officials in all sports are to be pid $1.00. The officials 
are to he assigned by the Commissioner only upon application by the 
heme team involved. 

Officials are entitled to one-half fee in case they report at the field for 
duty and no game is played. Schools which have made an attempt to 
commura'cate with officials before they leave home for the game are ex- 
empt from this charge. Such notifleafion must be made not less than 
two hours before game time. The school’s responsibility rests only in 
teaching the official by telephone. Postponed games retain the original 
fee regardless of date. 

No combination of schools for athletic purposes. Tliis rule is im- 
plied in most of the state association regulations. Louisiana states 
it definitely.'**' 

No two high schools will be permitted tn unite for athletic purposes. 

Elimination of inferschool l/oxing. A Michigan regulation that 
became elFective in 1SW8 states:® 

lliere shall be no intcrsoholastic compctitinii in bo.ting. 

This rule was adopted because of diOiciiltics tliat appeared inevi- 
table if such action were not token. It seemed apparent that inter- 
school boxing wased to bo a sport of skill and became one of combat 

" Louisiana High School Athletic Assix’iation, I‘J 14 /Iiindiiool:, page IS. 

* Michigan Hip Scliuiil Atlilrlic Assneiatinn, ISMT-KMS pge 44. 
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ill wliuli pmiishiiii'rit (i{ ot«‘ of tlio coiilrsUitils was necessary in 
(inler tii if file other itiioiil wilt DiHieiilties also were encountered 
in te.iitane anil ollieUtin^ the actisity uud at the same lime keep- 
inij iiliK.itiiiiial otijet tiles in iiiiiuL Many communities laid too 
keen an interest in iioiiiii' as an mterseliool activity. Usually it is 
line .IS .in intrainnial at liiityaiid may be encouraged. Within the 
selnsil it i.m he loiitiolled and kept nn its right level as an activity 
of skill. Muhigan was piom|ite<l in its .ictioii by the resolntion 
adopted hy the Sia ietv of .Slate F)irector.s of I’hysical and Health 
Kdiii.ition at its 'I'sielflh Annii.il Meeting held at Atlanta, (Ja,, April 
I't, l‘(W, ant! II .iltiimi'd at its St. Louis meeting, April 6-9, 1946, us 
follows: 


Wnrni'ss, There seems to be an increasing tendency to promote in- 
tersshe1.Hn(' Ixiiiiig in some coinmnnities and on the part of some indi- 
iidoals. and 

Wat HfcAS. Tlr activity on such a liighly competitive basis is known to 
be p(iti'Uti,ilIy daijgerous to the welfare of boys participatinE; and 

\V lu.KE is" The Soeiel}' of State Directors or Health and Physical Educa- 
tiim desires to Strengthen its resolution regarding interscholastio boidng 
mlapted un April 19, 1938; 

Be Ir TitEnewmE RE4tH.MEn, That the Society of State Directors of 
Phisiea! and Health Edueatinn again disavow all intention to give support 
to this development and again recammend that school officials in positions 
to cimtnil boxing matebes between school teams, eliminate this activi^ 
fnmi their .ithtelic programs; 

Bt fi b'l aiwai Ihi^Lvui, That this Society again encoutago tiie Na- 
tkiiul PVderatKin of High School Athletic Associations to establish an of- 
ficial peiliey dii<ipprriviug boxing os an interscliulustic sport. 

Sl'MirABY 

This summary presimts a few brief statements regarding each of 
the cxmteit regulations discussed fa this chapter. They are not 
necess.tiily tonchisions but rather are attempts to show some of the 
actual cuninioii practices. 

Uonfrai'fy for athhlic conieslt. Most state athletic associatioiut 
supply wintract forms and will not be coiicenied with disputes be- 
tween scliools invohing eontraet violations unless standard contract 
forms were properly executed. Written contracts, properly signed 
authorized school officials, should be fa existence for aU fater- 
schohutic athletic contests. 
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procedures. Virtually all slates have some plan 
for the exchange of lists of eligible players prior to contests. This 
varies from a formal letter In one state sent by one school principal 
to the other listing eligible boys for a game, to plans in other states 
for tlie preparation of complete scholustie and atliletic data on all 
contestants, which are exchangctl prior to each contest. In .some 
states seliools send complete data to each school on its scliediile at 
the start of the season, vvitli a .supplementary list being sent later 
carrying names of eligible players only. In a few slates, only the 
hitler lists are si'iit. In many .states (hita on all contestants arc .sent 
to the state u.ssoeiation olfice, either at tl«‘ start or the end of the 
season. 

Records of transfer students. Such records usually are one of 
two types: (1) a combination schokstic and athletic blank, or (2) 
a strictly athletic record blank with only such .scholastic information 
as is necessar)' to determine atliletic eligibility. It is usual for state 
athletic associations to furnish transfer blanks, thus providing a com- 
mon procedure for recording and forwarding athletic and sdiolastic 
information i-egarding students who transfer from one school to 
another. 

Certification of athletic coaches. It is an almost universal regula- 
tion that only faculty members who receive their pay from public 
school funds may be engaged as athletic coaches. Usually, they 
must be regularly certificated teachers with specified teaching loads 
in addition to coaching duties. 

Registration of athletic offidals. Nearly one-half of the states re- 
quire that athletic officials in designated sports must bo registered 
with their state associations for the current year in order to he 
eligible to officiate in high scliool games. Usually, there are iliffer- 
eut classifications of officials, dependent upon a immlK'r of factors, 
including ratings from schools, experience, ex;iminatioii grades, at- 
tendance at rules meetings, and the like. 

Faculty managers at contests. Kegulalions providing tor faculty 
managers at contests are desirable. They have laa-n incorporated 
in the by-laws of a majority of state athletic associations. Re.spon- 
sibility for the athletic program rests with the schwl administration, 
although phases of it are delegated to faculty managers. Student 
management always should be under the supervision of faculty 
managers. 
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and forfeitures. Protest procedures are outlined defi- 
nitely ill a nuinlier nt sfeit(»s. I'rolests usually must be in writing 
and lit' niatlf wilhiu a specified time. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the state association executive body always has the 
rigiit 111 in.ike imeslii'atiori.s of alleged violations, even though no 
foiiiial piotest kis been filed. In almo.st all slates the use of ineli- 
gible players liy a scksil aiitomatic.dly results in forfeiture of all 
games m whifh such conlestauts |i.tr(ieipated. 

Vpproi III of luei'ts imtl tournaimiils. When tliree or more schools 
tsHiip'te III ail allili'lif event it is eominim practice In most states to 
reiptite that there Ih' state association approval of it. Tins procedure 
is fti ensure that tegulilions will lie in effect which are comparable 
to those under wlikh regiiUr .state association events are conducted. 
Thus, iiimplirig and entertaining schools, as well as contestants, 
are proh cted to an extent greater than otherwise might be the case. 

Limitatim in nurtJur of contests and duration of seasons. There 
se»'ms fi* be a tendency on the part of state associations to limit the 
numk'r of games during regular seasons in certain sports, notably 
In fouthall and Isasketball. Likewise, season limits ate defined in 
these two sports as well as in some others. Practice periods, in re- 
lation to seasons, also are stipulated in several states. 

Girls’ inlerseholastic athletics. Most states have no specific regu- 
lations regarding interscholastic athletio activities for girls. There 
is some tvndenty to limit the program so that it will conform to 
standards established by national women’s organizations. Com- 
monly the gewral elif^bility rcgulatioiis of state associations apply 
alike to girls and boys. 

Aff-stof ftmtbull and hoskethaU contests. Such contests are held 
ia several states, sponsored by various organizations or individuals, 
tart by state ussodatiuns. To stop these games, an increasing num- 
ber of states are adopting regulatory measures that usually concern 
vtolatioiH of established rules in this regard by school personnel who 
Rtbsetpiently will be ooniiected with interscbolastic athletic pro- 
gnuas. 

Sptcial contea and odndnistratiee rules. The following matters 
tie the «ibj«cts of rather uncomnmn or unusual rules fou^ in the 
by-laws of one or more state athletic associations: 

1 . Ebmbtttkm of football championships. 

1 Conduct of coaches. 
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3. Conduct of team followers. 

4. No Decoration Day or Cliristinas Day games. 

5. Midweek contc.sts. 

6. Application of atliletic rules to all activities. 

7. Fees for athletic officials. 

8. No combination of schools for athletic purposes. 

9. Elimination of interschool Ixixiikg. 



Chapter 6 

POLICIES AND ADMINISTRATION PLANS FOR 
LOCAL ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 


iMwarANiT. (* iiiK IjOTai. Saiooi. Administrative Foijct 

Jiht as sUh' asswulions mml have well-defined policies to guide 
them in llic perfonnaiice of their administrative responsibilities, so 
a local high school should be certain that its local administrative 
policies (onceming athletics are well understood. If all members 
of the staff have a thorough understanding of the procedures they 
are to follow, many pitfalls, embarrassing situations, and misunder- 
staudiiigs nuy be avoided. 

KnuuMgc of problem ■necessary . Previous diapters have con- 
sidered phases of administration of the athletic program from na- 
tional and state viewpoints. In each instance there has been refer- 
ence to the school itself, the local school athletic association, local 
boards of education, or the school adminlstratiDn. The reason for 
such consideiatiun is self-ev ident. Without the local school and its 
organization for administering the athletic program, there would 
be no program. The importance of this seemingly trite statement 
cannot he nvenTOphasized. The measure of success of athletics in 
our schools today is dependent upon the plans for handling them 
and tlu* interest and integrity of schoolmen responsible for the 
programs. 

Many men and wrenen come mit of our teacher-training institu- 
tloiw with little or no intimation of the problems in athletics that 
they may be callesl upon in face. This is not on indictment of the 
colleges and iinivtTsitirs. Rather, it is the statement of a condition 
c«uM>d by the scruimg impossibility of including at least a cursory 
t>f athletu' matters in the busy college schedules of men and 
women seho swill assume administrative positions in education. In 
144 
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ever>’ inslanco tlio prospective superintendent or principal will be 
the final authority for the administration of the athletic program in 
his school. He should receive some insight into this re.spoiisihilily, 
which he is bomid to assume. Even if he comes into a .system in 
which much of his re.spousibility may be delegated, he still .should 
know tlui problems in order that he may be familiar and .sympa- 
ibetic with them. 

The day lias gono when, becanso a man has played outstanding 
football. biLsfcetball, or baselKill in college, he may be considered 
adefiuately prepared to administer au elficient educational athletic 
program. Such a program calls for wcll-dclincd orgaiiiz.itiou lunl 
public ndatioas, understanding of the relation of the school lo the 
state atlilctic as.sociution, delegation of duties and responsibilities, 
understanding of eligibility and contest administrative regulations, 
relatioiii’ with other schools — all thesf and many others, as well us 
the ablUty to coach one or more sports or to see that faculty mem- 
bers are secured who are able to perform such duties. The realiza- 
tion that all these matters may 1» in the day’s work of the super- 
intendent, principal, athletic director, faculty manager, coach, and 
assistant coach is reason enough that attention be given them before 
a person Is placed in a situation where they are part of his job. 
Another most important matter in die establishment of the program 
is that of determining the place of athletics widi relation to physical 
education. Likewise, the relation of interscholastics to intramurals 
should be definitely iraderstood. 

Interned control principles in athletics. Dr. Harlan C. Koch of 
the University of Michigan asked 88 students in a class in high 
school administration to list principles which they thought should he 
included in the internal control of high school athletics. Thirty- 
eight specific items were mentioned by five or more students. The 
following principles were included in those presented by at least 
one-third of the class. The number of students and the pesreentage 
of the class mentioning them are given in parentheses.' 

1. Kulcs of eligibiliw fur participatiim in interscholastic compi'titiun 
should be adopted under stipulations of the statu athletic assoui.ition. 
(80 students, 90.0';; of the class) 

2. Athletic competition should be devaduped by the department of 


‘ Harlan C. Koch, "Proposed Principles of Internal Control of High School 
Athletics,” The School Aeofeie, Septeaifier, I9d7, piigcs K3-S2S. 
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physieul (‘tliioation as an integral part of its program. (78 students, 
88.6'; lit tltt* class) 

8. Ha' |iriigrjin of intcrscholaslic athletics should be in harmony with 
objectives o.t sccimdarv education. (76 students, 86.4% of the class) 

•1. 'llie [inncip.d .sftimld have appellate jurisdiction in athletic matters. 
(Vt sltidcut ■, 8.1.8' ; of the rdass) 

.1. 'Ihi- coach shoidd Ik- a fiill-timo member of the teaching staff. 
(71 siittii'iiN 86.7' ; lit theeliss) 

6. 'the ilcvelopinciil lit goiKl sportsmanship should ho the major .aim 
in 1 iiiiifM tilioi). (.1.1 stnilciils, 60.2',; of thi' mass) 

7. Alhletiis siioidit he Ihiaiiced Iiy llie hoard of education. (.10 
students, .16.8'; of the cl.iss) 

8 riiyvic.d ev.iniiiiatiiiiiv shmilil be prerequisite to participation. 
(.P) siudi Ills. 4 (.8' ; lit the class) 

8. 'liwhcrv sliiiuld not be exposed to pro.ssuro from any source with 
regarti to matters of eligibility. (30 students, 40.9% of the class) 

10. 'the prmcip.d should delegate the management of finances to a 
memlier of the fatuity. (33 students, 39.8';, of the class) 

U. tiiith the Khool and the community shoidd be educated concerning 
the b-isic values of interscholasfic athletics. (31 students, 35.2% of the 
tU«l 

12. Awards having intrinsic, rather than symbolic, value should be 
ebminated. (29 students, 33% of the class) 

EsT.VWJSHRtC AND DeBTOWG THE ATHLETIC POUCY 

If an evtahlivheri and well-defined athletic policy is in existence 
in a school it can be pointed to constantly as the objective of the 
athletic program. It should include both the inteiscbool and intra- 
mural programs, as well as the attitude of the administration toward 
such tismmou controversial problems as girls' and junior high school 
intcr<K‘hnIaitic athletics, awards, schedules, and Wnces. General 
policies Iwmn ahead of time may alleviate many difficult situations. 

ftehition (tf othletic polkiei and outside groups. Any sdiool, re- 
jpinltess Ilf its xi/e. can and should define its athletic policy and 
inform its juitrons accordingly. This statement simply means that 
the ailniinistraiKm should decide on the program to be followed 
throughmit the ytur and adhere to it. Circumstances and local 
rituadons often affect and sometimes cither seriously inhibit or over- 
sthituUtc scIkioI arlmiuistrators in determining the number and ex- 
tent of their schools’ athletk activities. There are the “downtown* 
interests that frequently are more concerned with the athletic record 
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and suppriority of the local liigh school team than with the educa- 
tional values of athletics and the welfare of tlie participants. Also, 
tliero arc those individuals who have no idea of the problems in- 
volved in some of the suggestioas made l)y students themselvc.s or 
by apparently well-wishing school patrons. Tlie activities of such 
people present a real problem to the school admiiiLstrator. They 
makf! it all tire more important that the school’s athletic policy 
should be understood, and it will not be unless it is diseiisstal and 
brought out in the open, flowcvcr, one should not be too intent 
upon an immediate change in the entrenched athletic policies of a 
eoinmuiiity. 

It is easiest for the superintendent or principal in a small com- 
munity to be the leader— if he actually takes the lead. This state- 
ment means that he may discuss with his board of education, social 
and civic groups, influential townspeople, and school student bodies 
the adiletic program to be sponsored during the year. Policies in 
other progressive communities should be cited. National trends 
may be quoted. Advice is available from state or national officials 
on matters pertaining to athletics. The same procedure holds true 
for schools in larger communities. In larger cities, however, usually 
there is not the attempt by the public to dictate policies regarding 
athletics tliat is to be found in die small town, because urban stu- 
dents and patrons have more varied interests, with the result that 
there often is not the keenness of interest in athletic details or man- 
agement found in smaller schools. In large schools, interest in team 
members is Hkcly to be less personal. 

Athletic policij comiderations. Problems in determining a 
sdiool's athletic policy will vary with its locality. However, there 
are some common matters to which school adminlstmtors may well 
^ve consideration in establishing their athletic programs and poli- 
des; 

1. The relation and division of available facilities and personnel 
between intramural and interschokstic athletics. 

2. The number of sports activities iu which the school can offer 
(a) proper teaching and coaching; (h) adequate rtpiipmeut; and 
(c) satisfactory playing facilities. 

3. Educationally justifiable athletic schedules— length of titem 
and frequency of games. 
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I<1« 

4. Mcthtith of financing tlie athletic program. 

5. Uclwitiining wliether girls’ intcrscliolastic athletics should be 
a part ot the program. 

fS. llu' place of junior high school athletics in the general ath- 
letic program. 

7. The student and faculty relation in the organisation for the 
control of alhlelit«, 

H. I'lidcistanrling of the relation of the local school to its league 
and state athletic assfa-iafioti. 

il. 'rh(‘ (xdicy of the .scImwI in tlic care of, and payment for, ath- 
letic injuries. 

10. Delegation of aulhority to coaches or faculty managers in 
irurters pertaining to contracts, eligibility, equipment, schedules, 
officials, and the like. 

Division or BESPONsraiUTY in a Local School 

It has been stated previously that the local superintendent of 
schools in virtually all states Is, in the last analysis, responsible for 
the athletic program of a school. In some instances the principal 
is charged with this responsibility; but ostensibly his auiority is 
dwived from the administrative h^d of last resort, die superintend- 
ent, regardless of the size of the school. If the school is a one-man 
instihition, the superintendent acts in all capacities and there is no 
dh ision of responsibility. If it is larger, the principal assumes con- 
trol and in turn delegates part of the immediate responsibilities to 
athletic directors, faculty managers, ot coaches. The relation of 
these olIiciaK to each other, their rt'sponsibilities, and the place to 
be fillcsl by student managm and athletes will be discussed here. 

Thr MifHrinfmhit of frhook. In die first place it is ihe duty 
of tli»> <iuj>«‘nntewleut to Wp Iwfore the community the fact tlial 
athletics are one of tlw' component parts of the educational pro- 
®raiii. If the athlftii- program cannot be justified educationally, as 
are other phases of the curriculuna— both in school and outside of 
school— tiu'u it h,w no excuse for existence. AtUetics should 
always hr- «t < orahictr-d Suit emjdtasis may bo placed on their value 
as an educalional tiKil for the training ot citizens, The superin- 
leialent shiHikl Ik- instrumental fat the formation of the .school’s adt- 
lelH- polky. He should have a definite understanding with prin- 
cipals, athletic diietiors, or toaches concerning it, and then expect 
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arid Rive support iu carrying out that policy. Also, the superin- 
tendent should take the responsibility for seeing tliat the board of 
education is kept informed on the athletic program and policy of 
the .school or schooks. Tlie .success of the program is no longer to 
lie measured in terms of numlier of games won or tost. Rather, it 
should he evaluated both on tlie attitude of coute.stauts and .specta- 
tors and oil the harmony with whidi it fits into the remainder of 
the curriculum. 

Thv hlffli schonl prinripul. The relation of the high school prin- 
cipal to the athletic program is mon> definite and detailed than 
that of the .siiperiutendeiit oi scluxiLs in most instances. Allileties 
arc a part of the currictihmi of the priucipars' .school. Actually, 
athletics should he considered a subject to he taught and one from 
which educational experiences ore to be derived, hotli by contest- 
ants and student spectators. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
principal will bo charged with many details, part of which he may 
delegate if the school is of sufficient size. He should thoroughly 
understand the atlilelic poUey of the entire school system. If his 
school is one of several in the system, the athletic program in his 
institution should be conducted in accordance with die general 
scheme advocated or in effect in the city concerned. Early in the 
school year, all concerned with the program should understand 
their individual responsibilities. The principal should make sure 
that they do and then should give his unqualified support to each 
individual. 

Cffiief among the details for which the principal is responsible is 
that of eligibility of contestants. Such certification always should 
be based on complete information concerning stndimts’ athletic and 
scholastic histories. Also, student Irodies should be instructed in 
their responsibilities for contributing to the value of the athletic 
pn)gram, Tlie principal may do much to bring about beth-r rela- 
tions between .schools by attempting to foresee and forestall any 
possible differences nr misuiuleistandings. Attempts sliouid bo 
made to settle them before they develop, and for mo.st of them 
every possible effort should be made to avoid publicity. A.s evi- 
dence of bus interest in the athletic program, the principal should 
attend as many of the contests as possible. Commendations of out- 
standing examples of good sportsmanship or fine citizenship should 
be given to visiting schools. Tliere should be a definite under- 
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slantliHg with all school athletic officials regarding their respon- 
sibilitit's concerning game officials, finances, schedules, care o£ play- 
ing facilities, control of spectators, care of contestants, and so on. 
Usually it is the priiicipars duty to proportion existing facilities of 
the physical plant of the school between intramural and interscho- 
lastic nthl(‘tics, as well as between boys' and girls’ activities. The 
principal shonlil see that athletics are an integral part of the school's 
physical education program. 

Tlu‘ nthlvtir director or conch. In this discussion these terms will 
be used synouyuiously. In some large high schools faculty man- 
agers (M-rfoim many adtninistiative di'fnils delegated to them by 
the priiieipil, hut in tlu> west majority of schools the athletic director 
is the (ssieh. Responsibilities listed for both might thus be con- 
sidered as applying to the fine concerned. Tlia athletic policy of the 
sch(X)l should lie understood completely by athletic director or coach. 
It would be futile for either of them to advocate or conduct a pro- 
gram not in accord with the policy of the administration. Either 
the director should influence the superintendent and principal to 
adopt the [lolicici proposed, or he should follow theirs. There is 
neilher room nor justificatiou for two athletic policies in one school 
system. 

The proposed athletie schedules should be considered first from 
the welfare standpoint of the students who will be competing. 
Likewise, they should be educationally sound. The coach or ath- 
letic director may du much to enlist the aid of the community in es- 
tahliahiiig a clwracter-building program, There should be agree- 
ment that persons guilty of exhibiting imsportsmanlike conduct be 
refused admisskm to athletic contests. Minute attention should 
be given to such matters as securing qualified, neutral game officials 
and enmpk-te preparation of all details for athletic contests. The 
coach, as such, should bring teal educational technique into his 
coaching of each spurt and should remember that at all times he is a 
patteni for the Iiehavior and sportsmanship of the boys under his 
diiectinn, as well ai for many student awl adult spectators. The 
atlMc director or coach may develop a relation with other members 
td the sehnul faculty that will be most beneficial to the program, 
keqgtig them Informed of srfiiedules, important rulings, eligibility 
nguiatos, state association policies, and interesting anecdotes con- 
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ceruing the sport in season. In .short, he .should keep the school .md 
all its divisions informed regarding athlete. Here a word of cau- 
tion may be necessary in this connection. Tlio position of catch, 
faculty manager, or athletic director should never he used to influ- 
ence a tciicher to declare a student eligible. Students soon will 
learn of such procedures and will seek aid in obtaining special con- 
cessions. 

The xtiulent manager, Student managers should hi* not only 
necessary hut valuublo aids in administering a local .school athletic 
program, lliey may lie made the connecting link between laculiy 
control of athlete and llu' .student kuly and athletes themselves. 
In this capacity a student numager iiwy be inviduahle to his (siaeh 
or faculty manager. He has the students’ point of view and iiuiy he 
of real aid in making the program run smoothly. Ills responsibili- 
ties should be delegated ones entirely and should not extend b(7ond 
the school. The care of equipment and the attending to specific 
details in connection with visiting teams, game officials, homo-game 
artangements, and practice sessions— these and many more should 
be jobs performed most efficiently by student managers. 

Some student managers are elected to their positions; others 
are appointed by the principal, athletic director, or coach. Some- 
times they are boys who, because of being over age or having too 
many semesters of enrollment, arc ineligible for further athletic 
competition. Evidently, though, die most successful type of student 
manager is not the ex-athlete who has become ineligible. Too 
many times he is too likely to concern himself with practice and play 
instead of performing his duties. The student manager shmdd 
rememb(Y that he has been selected for bis job becaiuie of his 
honesty, fuithfiilncs.s, and dependability. In many ca.ses he will 
have access to records and to equipment valued in luimlred.s or 
thousands of dollars. lie should treat such material as his own and 
attempt to safeguard it accordingly. He also .sluudd remember 
that the coach and faculty manager are busy men. VVhertwer they 
assign a task to him, it .should be possible for them to consider it as 
good as done. 

An efficient organization for carrying ou the athletic program is 
as important as a well-coached and well-balanced team. The 
student manager always should remember that his contribution is a 
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viEil part ill the whole athletic scheme of things even though it may 
not be very conspicuous. Schoolmen should keep the fact in mind 
also that we learn to do by doing and that more students will be 
brought into lh(' program by use of the student manager system. In 
virtu.illy all instances they are more than glad to be of service, 
Usually they need not be paid, but they should be given recognition 
by iK'iiig awarded ii sclaxil letter or some other suitable emblem. 

Thr .<iliulfnt athlete, (iertainly no athletic policy of a school 
would be ctiinplete without coissideration of tho individuals for 
whom tlu' program is planned, llulre, regiilaticms, detailed plans— 
all these ate valuebsss uiili'si tltc studc'nt himself makes his contribu- 
tion. If we consich'r him only as the contestant, the real educational 
implications of athletics are lost. Life in a democracy is the ability 
to coimterlwbnce one's privileges with one’s responsibilities. So 
it is ill ullileties. \Vlien a student is granted the privilege of playing 
on his school team, he must assume some responsibility in connection 
with it. Fair play and courtesy to opponents are basic funda- 
mentals. Playing fur the joy of playing and not quitting always 
should be foremost A student athlete should play according to die 
rules of the game, and he has the right to expect that his opponent 
will do likewise. Officials of the game must be respected, and it 
should be knosvn that they will enforce the rules. 

Faithfully completuig his school work is only one of die ways an 
athkte may give evidence of his loyalty to both his school and his 
team. To be Inu' to them and to himself, an athlete must follow 
in their entirety all training ndes laid down by die coach. At all 
linws the conduct of the athlete should be such that it will bring 
credit and honor to his school lie Is its student ambassador when 
he plavv games out of town. The world has little use tor the athlete 
who (lifers ail alibi for his defeat Nenthcr does it e,steem the 
vktorions braggart. The good student athlete is modest and con- 
sklerate m vieioryj and when his team loses, he will attempt to 
correet his faults. Above all he should be a good sportsman, 
learning all the implicatians of the word, 

OHG.VSIZA110N Plans 

The preceding disrusskin has dealt with responsibility for die ath- 
letie fwngram and jihaves of ft diat might be delegated to various 
srhool and studmit officials or agencies. Recognition of such re- 
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sponsibility is imiwrisiiit in tlie formulation of plans for orj>iutizution 
of the athlfitic division. Heed and Gimplii-ll point this out:*' 

One of the Iir.st qiiestions to be sctlW In plmniiig on athletic program 
is that of rcspotLsibility. Some one must he res])oiisil)le for the policy of 
the school, the arraiigemniit of games, the fuiiulliiig of fiii.itxvs, and tlio 
gr'iieral su[V‘ivisioii ol the eiiUre program. Hefiire :ittnni)tiog lo orgaiii/o 
the phy.sle.ll erluc.itioii dep.utnmit, ik' school lioard .mil the .siijieriu- 
tciidciit ol schiKils (or llic piiiieip.d), sliould ariivc .it a vciy dclinlte 
mi(lcrst.indlng of wli.il tlicy want the dep.irltncut to stand foi .mil vvli.it 
(ky svunt it to conlrilnite to the life of tliu scliool. The agieeiiieiil upon 
this aim is of p.iramoiml imiKirtance, 

It follows from this quotation that these authors believe the ath- 
letic program should bo a definite part of the physitsd education 
program. That is the tlicsis also held in this discussion. Further, 
it is apparent that the breadth of participation and student interest 
often make the athletic program an entire school program. That is 
what the lenn “interscholastic” means— representatives of one school 
program in competition with representatives of another school pro- 
gram. It is realked that in many small schools there is no regular 
physical education program, largely because of lack of funds and 
facilities. Small high schools rather than larger ones are common 
throughout the nation. In Michigan, for example, over SCO of the 
700 high schools which engage in interscholastic athletics have en- 
rollments of less than S25 students; 250 have fewer than lOfl students. 
Another 100 schools have enrollments of 325 to 800. Only about 
70 high schools in Michigan have more than 800 enrolled in them. 
However, nearly half of the high school students in Michigan attend 
these 70 larger city schools.® It is reastrnahle to assume that the 
spread in Michigan is fairly typical. It will vary, of course, iu ac- 
cutdanee with the degree of urbanization und industrialization. 

All the above goes to .show that suggested plans of organization 
for athletics in schools of such varying sizes must, of necessity, be 

'William G. Campbell and Ralph King Rtvd, C'vae/iing High School Atli- 
letlet, page 59. Los Angeles; C. C. Crawfurd, Vnirciai^ of 5iiutlrm Call- 
fumia, 1^. 

'Acfiuding to infnnnalion «bt.iin«l from Mkhigau High .SehiKil Atliletlc 
Association ClassifiiMtion Information Cords. Michigan high schmih in 1947- 
1M8 which sponsored Interscholasfic athletie :ictivities had an enrollment of 
325,000. 
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dlllMcnt. AUhough they all have certain fundamentals in common, 
it is sclf-t‘vi(l<‘nt that the alldetie setup in a school with 100 students 
will he different ftoin that in a school with 1,500 to 8,000. Tlio chief 
distiiK'linn, however, does nut arise so much from the number of 
studentv, alter a eerlaiii minimum is reached, as from the number of 
cswcIk s in the seliool. It rrbvious, of course, tluit more teachi'rs 
are used ,md more wiachev an* available in schools with large en- 
rollitientv. However, alter a .scluKil has its personnel of athletic 
director, l.Kulty niiinager, eiKuhes, and assistant coaches, there is 
iK)t iniuli diilerener* in tlie plan of organization for athletics, whether 
(iOO or fi tKX) vtndeiits are enrolled. Tlic plans discussed here will 
deal with | i ) the small schmil with virtually n oiic-mun organization 
for coaching aial inaiugiug athletics; (2) tliu medium-sized high 
selwHil with a snprintendent, principal, one coach, and possibly 
another niembi'r of the faculty who acts as an assistant coach; and 
{.1 ) the large high sehtad with a principal, athletic director or faculty 
manager, and a corps of coaches and assistant coaches, all of whom 
usually are members of the physical education department of the 
school. 

OrgauiMion plan for athktia in a mall high school. In a dis- 
cussion of an organization plan in a small high school, the assump- 
tion is made that it is usually a “one-man” school. By this is meant 
that tlie superiutendent is the only man on the faculty or, at least, 
that he has tu do die athletic coacldng. In such sehools there 
sehlnni, if ever, is a physical education program as such, Regardless 
of the vmallwvi of the school it seems desirable to bring as many 
faculty memlM'rs and students as possible in close contact with tlie 
program, (haxl school administrators do this with other cunicuhim 
activities and school programs. Obviously, the school superin- 
tendent will have to take the iniUative and act as athletic director 
•nd coach. He may well form an athletic council which could meet 
at least informally from lime to time. The problems of the small 
sd»)ol athletic pnigram generally are not of sulBclont magnitude to 
loquire regular meetings of this group. It seems advisable that the 
council be lompoutl of; 

t The niperintendent of schools. 

2. The three to si* additional members who usually constitute the 
ranamder of the faculty in the avenge smalt high s^ooL 
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3. A member of the local board of education.'* 

4 An elected or appointed representative of the student body. 

The value of establishing a permanent organization of this type 
in the small school lies in the fact that it is ready to function when- 
ever called upon to do so. It can bo the policy-making body if de- 
sirable. Such items as schedules, equipment, awards, and finances 
are other matters wliich may be given consideration by this group. 
Even though these matters may seem to be routim*, the most im- 
portant jxiint is tliat an actual permanent athletic organization has 
been established. 

Some small schools may bo faced with the problem of having to 
seek the coachuig services of someone who is not a member of the 
faculty. Others may find that some individual in the town has to 
tlie past offered his time and services to tire school as coach or as- 
sistant coach and wishes to continue, Arrangements of this kind 
should be entered into only after considerable thought. Many state 
athletic associations do not allow their member schools to employ or 
use coaches who are not regularly certificated and full-time facul^ 
members.* Others allow nonfaeulty members to work oiJy if they 
receive no remuneration for their services. In the event a small 
school finds it necessary to allow a nonfaculty member to coach a 
team or to assist in its training, his duties should be only those of 
technical instruction. He should have no voice in the establishment 
of athletic policies of the school or in the management of its teams 
other than in matters pertaining strictly to their coaching. The 
safest and most justifiable policy ftom an educational standpoint is 
not to use any individuals in any capacity in the administration of the 
athletic program, or die coaching of teams, who are not regularly 
certificated, full-time, school faculty members. Seldom are non- 
tocidty members used for regular curricular duties by schools, or 
even for other extracurricular activities. The same policy should 
be to effect for interschool athletics. 

Years may pass without anything unusual coming Imfore the 

'There is n diffnence oC npinlun on this point. Some kIiiuiI iidmiiiiitrxtors 
do not Mvor the presenoe trf hoard of edneation members on any wh(H)l nmiimt- 
tees. Their feeling Is that the board delegates Its managni'd ilnties to the 
superintendent uc ptiiicipal and should have no more to s.ty teg.uding athletio 
numagement dun regarding other branches of the high school Lutriculum. 

'Sm pages 108-110. 
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schnni athlotic organization; but when an emergency does arise, the 
machinery (or IrandUng it should run more smoothly than if no 
organized plan were in existence. In most small schools there will 
bo nut more than one sport in operation at one time, and in some 
schools not irrore than one during the year, This type of schedule 
does not call for an (‘laboratc organization, but tire formation of a 
council will give the opportimity to effect a public-relations program 
as welt us to establish a democratic agency for administering school 
athletics. 

(trgwrizallnn plan for alhktica in a mediumrsked high school 
What is meant by a medium-sized b^h school? For tire purposes 
of this tliscnssion, the medium-sized high school will not, in some 
respects, be considered to differ greatly from the small school in 
the previous discussion. In addition, however, the high school of 
medium si/e will lie understood to mean one with a faculty of from 
eight to twelve or fifteen members. In addition to die superintendent 
In virtually all cases the principal is a man and there are at least 
three or four male faculty members. One man usually does most of 
the athletic coaching, with another member of the faculty possibly 
actmg as his assistant or coaching one or more sports himself in case 
two activities are sponsored by a school during overlapping seasons. 
Schools in diis classification will be assumed to have eiuulhnents of 
130 to 300 to 400 students. In such schools it will be considered the 
exception rather than the rule if there is a regularly organized 
physical and health education department with its definite physical 
activity, health imtnictiou, and health service programs. It is obvi- 
ous that schools as descriW in this general grouping will represent 
the great mass of Americatt hij^ schools engaging in inteischolastic 
athletic competition. 

.All organizatlim plan for the control of athletics in the meclium- 
sirecl huih school presents unlimited educational possibilities. 
Chief .iiiMiiig riuin iv the upporluifi^ to keep the athletic program 
in Its picifier place in the nirricnlum. Soinotirnes, in tho “nearly 
big" tow to. ovweniplwsis on the importance of athletic teams, win- 
ning ones evpec ially, is likely to develop. In the same way that It is 
yabmbk* in the smaller schools, so an udilelic council may function 
well in «‘bothi of diis size. Bceommendations for the personnel of 
nnh a body in dm medium-sized high school are as Mows; 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. Tho school principal (who slumld act as chairman). 
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3. The athletic coach and the assistant coach, if any. 

4. One or two additional members of the high school faculty, 
(Tliey should be different individuals each .semester or year, so that 
more members of the faculty may have firsthand information con- 
cerning the school's athletic policy and program.) 

9. One member of tlic local board of education.® 

6. One or two reprcscnbitives of tho .student body (preferably 
elected). 

It will be seen that the .siigge.sled form of orgtmiz.itioii for sx'IhmiIs 
in tliis group is, naturally, nwic ekboiate than that for sinallor 
schools. It .should not be assumed, however, that proper adininis- 
imtion of the program is more imporlaiit in one instance than in 
anotlier. It simply is that the larger .school system generally lends 
Itself to more efficient organization for the administration of all 
educational matters, including athletics. It will be noted that the 
principal has been designated chairman of the athletic conned in 
place of the superintendent. The principal is in charge of the 
administration of other high school subjects; hence it is logical that 
he should have immediate responsibility for the athletics. In 
schools of this size the relations and contacts between superin- 
tendent and principal are very close, and ideally they work os a 
unit. In most oases, however, superintendents are glad to delegate 
immediate responsibilit)' for the athletic program to their liigh 
school principals. The atliletic coach and assistant coaches should 
be members of the council because of their obviously vital connec- 
tions with the program. In considering matters of policy or pro- 
cedure it is recommended that the head coach only should vote. 
One high school faculty member, and possibly two, should serve on 
the council in addition to the principal and coaches. As was indi- 
cated in the list of recommendations it is desirable to rotate this 
faculty membership fretpiently in order that mote faculty members 
may understand the school's athletic program and its oljjeetives. 

Council ineraber.sbip need not necessarily 1 h' limited to men 
members of the faculty, regardless of the policy of the school eon- 
ceniing inlerschool athletics for girls. Again, a member of the local 
board of eductition is recommended as a member of the athletic 
council. In most communities in which schools of this size arc 
found, at least one of the boiird of education members is aiaious and 


*Se« fuotnute 4, page ISS, regarding difference of upiuiun on this point. 
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willing to serve. Here Is a fine opportunity to acquaint a representa- 
tive of rtu‘ lay public with problems involved in school athletics. 
At the sanic time, if a member of the board of education is accorded 
the ('(Hirtesy of acting as a member of the athletic council, such 
membership m.iy pave the way for financial or other aid from the 
board lor the athletic program. However, as was indicated in foot- 
note 4. there are two side.s to the question whether aboard of educa- 
tion member should serve on the athletic council in an active 
eapaeity. The iiiehisioii of a student representative, or representa- 
tives. to membership on the council has a democratic motive be- 
cause it brings in the student body of the school, other than par- 
tieipuiits. as a functioning agency, This is a valuable consideration, 
and provision shoidd be made for it. 

It is desirable that the meetings of tbe athletic council in sdiools 
of this size be more formal than those in smaller schools. Usually, 
there are more matters of policy to be discussed as well as decisions 
to be made. Accounts of the meetings should be kept, and it may 
be advisable to publish them in the local newspaper or school paper, 
if one is issued. If publication is not feasible it is suggested that 
reports of council meetings be made to the student body at assem- 
bly priods. The purpose of these suggestions is that of keeping 
students and public informed of the athletic policies and program 
of the school It is common knowledge, of course, fliat s^ool 
adilt4ics, dramatics, forensics, musical activities, and the like, attract 
the attention of both students and school ptrons to an extent 
greater ttun do rnost other school functions. Keep everyone in- 
formed regarding Ae thlnjp for which the school stands in all Aese 
activities. Prec(><Iciiis can be established and publicized mudi 
easier through r(>gular procedures than when unusual circumstances 
arise. 

As to routine business, the council should consider and approve 
all sc'bwliiles. Athletic equiimient should be auAorized arid put- 
chasevl mi >is ordit. KrcmnmendatlonS for aAletic awards should 
be received bv it from the coach or coaches, and be either accepted 
or rejecteil The auch and school ofllcials often may protect theffl- 
sebes from criticism and embarrassment If all awa^ are granted 
by actiim of the athletic council on the basis of character, sdhool 
citizeiiship. and athletic ability. 

Comidete reports of all finances, boA reeeipfs and exponAtuTM, 
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sliouJd be made to the council by tbc treasurer. Generally, thi.'i 
officer should be a faculty member. It is iinp().ssible to take too 
much precaution in the handbiig of the atblctic liiiances of a .school.’ 
It is recommended, although it may not seem necessary in all case.s, 
that the approval of engagement of athh'tic officials for home con- 
tests he a matter of council record. Such a procedur(! has value 
becau.se, if attention is given this important miitter sufficiently in 
advance of the contest, it i.s probable that better ollieials will lie 
secured and mutual satisfaction of competing schools will thus he 
more nearly assured. Likevvi.se, school uclimi in .securing an athletic 
offlciid makes him the school's guest, an important fact for stndenls 
and school patrons to undunstund. 

Organization jilon for athletics in a large high school The largo 
high school has much the same setup as the medium-sized high 
school discussed in the preceding section, except that it has a well- 
established physical and health education program and usually 
sponsors a much greater range of athletic activities. Much of the 
detail work in administering the adiletic program is delegated to 
die athletic director or faculty manager, the, title of this official being 
dependent upon school terminology. Several coaches and assistant 
coaches make up the athletic coaching staff. School policies vary 
as to whether these men are members of the physical education de- 
partment. As indicated previously, the enrollment is not an es- 
pecially important consideration beyond a recognized minimum; 
it may vary from a few hundred to several thousand. 

As in the suggested plans for athletic organization in the small 
and medium-sized higli school, it also is recommended tliat an 
athletic council, board of control, or governing hoard be establlriied. 
Its personnel should includes 

1. The Superintendent of schools. (Undoubtedly his connection 
with die administration of the athletic program In the high sdiool 
■will be entirely advisory.) 

2. The high school principal (who should act as chairman), 

3. The athletic director or faculty manager of athletics. 

4. The head coach of each sport sponsored by the school. (As- 
slitant coaches should meet with the council, if possible, but only in 
an advisory capacity and in order to be familiar with all action 
relativ e to the school athletic polity.) 

' See pages 234-250 for farther dUcussioa iif atliletic Snsmees. 
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5. One or two membets of the high school faculty, to be appointed 
by the priiitijml, (The head of the physical and health education 
departiiifiit .should be included if he is not the athletic director or a 
liead or jssistunt coach.) 

6. One member of the local board of education.® (This courtesy 
.should l»e estended to the board with the request tliSt it appoint a 
memhec.l 

7. 'Ihe supervisor of physical and health education for the local 
seliiKil system, 

8. A iuty and girl to he elected hy the student body as its reprc- 
simtiitises. 

This may seem like cjiiite an extensive membership list for an ad- 
ministrative btatd to handle a high school athletic program. The 
scope of activities, however, should justify the inclusion of all these 
individuals when the factors that fliey represent are considered. 

Tlie nifierinlendent of schools should be a member of the council 
by virtue of his office. If there is more than one school in a system 
it is doubtful If he will fake a very active part in the athletic delibera- 
tions of any of them. He should always be consulted in an advisory 
capacity because of his Anal responsibility for the entire program. 
As the nominal head of all the divisions of the school system he 
should be extended the courtesy of exercising his prerogative rela- 
tive to athletics if he desires to do so. The least that may be done 
is to see that copies of the accounts of council meetings are for- 
warded to him for his files. 

Many details of responsibility for athletics will, of dioice and 
necesvify. be delegated by the high school prituiipd. This is as it 
should i)e. Tim fatsilly usually is large enough in these schools so 
that responsibilities can be delegated in athletics the same as in 
dranwtivs. imivic, and fomnsic*. It is essential, however, that final 
authority ,uk1 revpoavibility for the hi^ school athletic program he 
kept under clove .vnperviiiou ty the principal. He should be 
permanent cltainnan of the coundl, which usually should meet at 
least Olive it treuilh nr oftener, subject to his call. Frequently the 
princi]Ml in larger high vchools actually will be not much more than 
tlw p'siding officer at the council inertings, especially if the athletic 
dtrertor or faculty manager, coaches, and treasurer ate efficient. 

T/ie nthhiir direiiiv or fiicultif manager of Melics should be the 

',S«« lontKac 4. p(i|e 1S5. 
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representative of the high school principal in all athletic matters 
involving tlie school. In some respects he might he clieisifled as the 
head of the business division of the athletic department. When his 
vmrk is considered from that angle, the term “faualty manager” is 
more fitting and is pfoprirly descriptive. Ills job s'lionkl be that of 
handling all business details relative to the athletic program except 
diat of coaeliing the ti-ams. All n'ports sliould bi- made to him by 
coitebes and assistant coaches and in turn forwarded by him to the 
principal or reptirh'd to the athb'tic council. Schtail .stemigraphie 
services .shonld be at his dis[xisal iii order that he m.iy carry on 
eorre.spondence regarding schedules, nlficials. game arrangements, 
and other details. At council meetings the athletic director sliould 
have all information at hand regarding matters tn be considered at 
that particular session. Preparation of agenda for sucli meetings is 
recommended. 

Some schools may find it feasible to combine the duties of the 
head coach in one or two sports with those of the athletic director or 
faculty manager. In this event the individual concerned could 
quite properly he called the athletic director, because his work 
would be sufficiently inclusive enough to give the term its proper 
connotation. General experience seems to indicate that a large 
school's athletic program may be administered more efficiently when 
the two jobs are not combined. In the present-day large high 
school there is considerable athletic clerical work, .and the inclusion 
of a faculty manager as a member of the athletic administration staff 
seems to he a wise procedure. The faculty manager’s duties in see- 
ing that athletic eligibility data on tsacb candidate for teams are 
compiled is usually a job in itself. 

In many large higli sdtools there is no head coach as such but a 
head coach for each sport. In others one man coaches two or three 
sports. The tendency seems to be for a coach to handle not more 
than two .sports during tlie acach'niic year, u-siudly sports that are 
not in successive seasons. lu many cases a man acts as head coach 
for one sport and assists in another. As .stated previiiu.sly, the head 
coach in each .tport should be a nmmber of the athletic council. 
Assistants should sit in on the meetings, if possible, in an advisory 
capacity. Many coaches feel t(u»t they do not have enough to say 
regarding the making of athletic jwlicy. If they are a part of file 
athletic council, diey have the right to help in the formulation of the 
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program policifs. If their suggestions are not adopted, the com- 
plete disouisitin of them in the council meetings should show them 
the reasons for their nonacceptance. 

Tlio coach may add much of value to matters that will come he- 
fore the council becaiwe he is die person who deals most directly 
with the sluch-nts for whom the entire program is drafted. Often 
the coaches are ytiiitiger members of die athletic staff, and they may 
bring with llumi .some of the newer kloa.s relative to athl(!tic.s' in 
r'ducatioii. Tlie coach always should bo used in every possible 
capacity lai'anse it not only broadens the program but also tends to 
broaden him. It arspiaiuts him with atlJotic administrative prob- 
lems IiisoKiiig the entire school, with which he probably would not 
bcconie iainiiiar in any other way. 

At least two other fandtij members, in addition to the principal, 
athletic dlri'ctor or faculty manager, and coaches should be members 
of the athletic council. Preferably one of them should be the dean 
of boys or the assistant principal of the high school, to provide for 
continuity in policy and procedure in the principars absence. The 
other faculty member of the athletic council should be the school or 
athletic association treasurer. He should have information available 
relative to receipts and expenditures, both factors being important 
items in any athletic program. It is not recommended that these 
two ntembm be alteriuted with other faculty members, os was 
suggestevi for the medium-sized high school; such an arrangement 
svoubl not be feasible, owing to the size of the faculty. Information 
regarding the athletic program of the school or important regulations 
ctmci'ming it that affect faculty members must be prepared in an- 
nounwttmHts. piesented at faculty meetings, or carried in the school 
pap<T. Ill the unlikely event that the head of the physical education 
department of the whtail h not the athletic director, faculty man- 
ager, nr head coach, he should be a member of the athletic board of 
ermtro! Every jinr. the rclatiomhip between physical education 
and athh-ttc* lieeomei cIomt, and rightly so. Certainly, the man 
wfui heads the physical and health ^ucatlon program in a school 
should 1 k> a valuable asset tu any adminfsbative or policy-making 
body in interstholasMe athletics. 

In spite of variisl opinions on tht' matter It fa recommended that 
the beard of rdui'alkm be advised uf the plan for control of athletics 
in tlic high u'hool and invited to appoint a member to attend the 
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council meetings if it desires to do so. lliis arrangement not only 
gives the board fnformation to whicli it ts entitled but also may be 
a very valuable connection for high school athletics in a great many 
ways. It is just good business to .see that a copy (jf all accounts of 
the athletic council meetings, as well as periodic financial statements, 
is sent to the secretary of the hoard of education, 

Wliere there are two or more high schools in a city, the xupervisor 
of phystml and health cduration for the school syslem should Im a 
membrfr of the athletic council of eiich ol the liigli schiKtls, lie 
may be a very valuable member. At least he may represent the 
superintendent of schools and sem tliat the latter is kept infonned of 
matters that should come to liis attention. The sinrcrvisor also may 
aid in helping to keep the athletic policies and procedures of aU die 
schools in one system more nearly uniform. Moreover, the super- 
visor usually is a man of considerable atldetic and physical education 
experience and should be decidedly valuable counsel. 

Two students are suggested as athletic council members, a boy 
and a girl. It is recommended that they be elected in connection 
with student council or all-school elections. This procedure brings 
attention to the student body that athletics are a democradc all- 
school function. Often the girl who is elected to the council may 
serve as its secretary. This is valuable training for her and at the 
same time may be assurance that complete records of all council 
meetings are kept. 

Meetings of the athletic council should be conducted in a business- 
like manner. Agenda should be prepared for each session. As has 
just been indicated, complete records of all meetings should be kept, 
It is obvious that matters which will come before the council for 
consideration in the large high school will be similar to those of the 
medium-sized school. Many of these also will be the same basic 
ones that are important to the snmllest high school sponsoring inter- 
scholastic athletics, The chief differences will be in their number 
and extent. The following are among the matters that should re- 
ceive athletic council consideration and approval: 

1. Policies. The athletic poUcy of the school should have formal 
approval of the council. This should be the guiding principle for 
the school's annual program. 

2. Schedules. Schedules in all sports should be submitted to 
and approved by the council prior to their announcement. 
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3, Contracts for games. All game contract provisions should be 
presented to tlio council by the faculty manager for approval, 

4 Hudgfh.'‘ Kstimated budgets of receipts and expenditures 
should be discussed and the latter approved, Complete financial 
reports sliould he made to the council 

.'), Equipment. I’urchases of all athletic equipment should be 
iiulhori/ed by the council, 

(I. Offirittls. I'uial approval of athletic oIBcials for all homo 
games should be a matter ni c(mncil record. 

7. Auards, The eontici! should receive recommendations from 
head erstclies and authorise all awards to student athletes and 
student iiamagers. 

8. Athletic injuricr. A definite statement of the policy of the 
school regarding the c.irc and expense of athletic injuries should be 
made anil well understood. 

9. Dufies of administration. The athletic director or facully 
maiuger should be instnicted as to specific duties he is to perform, 
subject to the approval of the principal. 

10. I'nuwal circumstances. Any unusual circumstances regard- 
ing home- or away-game arrangements, officials, equipment, and the 
like, should he explicitly understood and approved by the council. 

,V critical examination of the items listed for consideration by the 
athletic cviuncil of a Urge high school will show that they are nearly 
all-iiiclusise, as was intended. The council should he, as its name 
implies, the body that counsels on athletic matters. Whether the 
school is Urge, medium-sised, or small, emphasis should he placed 
im the itnjairtanie of having the program-governing board a wdl- 
inforined iirgani/.itiim that actually knows what is taking place. 
If shiHiltl Im' the “Ixiard of directors" of interscholastic athletics of 
the silmiil. fimnesme might raise the question why an elaborate 
org.iiii/..itHm should !«■ dccxirded the atliletlc program if it is to be 
KtusideriHl as has mg tnily its regular place in the educational scheme 
oi things m a silaxil, since no su^ arrangements are made for 
music social studies, sciences, or ottier regular school subjects. The 
atwsvet IS that tin- organiiatum is formed so that the athletic program 
will be* kept III its logical place. The nature of athletics, with dieir 
sviile student and adult itilerests. is such that sometimes overen- 

' ^ 231-270 fix lurthirr dlicuisioD cegudlag athktic budgets. 
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thusiasm might raise havoc with an otherwise sane program. For 
this reasion the athletic council organizalioit in a school may serve 
as a governing as well as an administering body. Again, the council 
very conveniently may be used by the high .school principal as an 
agency for making final decisions on rcfiuests regarding whicli he 
may not care to make a statement. In summation, tliu athletic 
toimdl, hoard of control, or governing board has a valuable place 
in the high school athletic program k-eanse it can he: 

1. A policy-making nrganteatiun. 

2. An administrative body. 

8. A counseling group. 

4. A eimtact organi/ntion. 

5. A body for making the athletic program coherent. 

Plans fob tiie Control of LsTEBScaiooL Athlf.tics in Large Cities 

In most instances each local high school in a large city will have 
an organization in efliect for handling its athletics which may be 
similar to one discussed under “Organization plan for athletics in a 
large high school." In several cities, however, there axe central 
agencies for determining and governing the atlilctic program for 
local interschool competition. Many such cities feel that they have 
sufileient competition among their own schools, so that very few or 
no outside games are played. A brief presentation of salient facts 
in connection with four such cities will be presented. Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles have been .selected liecause 
their organizations represent four rather distinct plans, although 
the Philadelphia and Chicago plans seem to have greatiT sim- 
ilarity tlian the others. Detroit sets up a board of athletic control, 
or athletic csnineil, by apjxiintmeut of the superintendent, in 
which the Identity of individual scImkiIs in conlrolliug their pro- 
grams is somewhat overshadowerl by the central nrgani/Aition, In 
Clncago the board of control is maile up of a representative of <'acb 
schixil, in addition to ibe director of physical editcution anti his men 
assistants. Philadelphia has a .supervisory committee ou athletics 
appointed amnially liy the suimtiulendent of scIkkiIs. The ilirector 
of physical and healtli educatbu is gtaieral chairman. I .os .4ngeles 
has an advisory eoramittes' on atliletics, with the physical edin-ation 
section of the public schools beii^ responsible fur the gener.d pro- 
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gram. Significant parts of the plans or organizations of these font 
city systems will be quoted and followed by brief summaries and 
commimts, 

Detroit, The Detroit organization is called the Detroit Public 
Schw)! Athletic League, but in addition to the seventeen high schools 
in the Detroit sy.'itein there is included the University of Detroit 
High SeluKil. Tim following statements explain the administration 
plan in Detroit: 

Til*' As>iisl.int Director may call upon the three following groups for 
utlviee (tmietuimt iiuittcis in eoiinecdon with the work in this depart- 
inent. ii.iim’ly tiie Atliletie Ooinicil, the liigli-school piincipals, aim the 
Athletic Ihiectois' Committee. 

The wheilules for all g.imes and contests are made by the Assistant Di- 
rector of Health Education in Charge of Athletics. All outside games 
invnivfng etpenditures must have the signatures, on the contracts, of the 
Assistant Director and the Director of Educational Expenditures before 
being opeialivp. 

Tfcir linard of Athletic Control or Athletic Ceuncii is composed of the 
folliwing: the Divisional Director of Health Educatiem, the Assistant Di- 
rector of Health Educ.ition in Charge of Athletics, the Supervising Direc- 
tor of InrtnicHon. the Director of Educational Expenditures (who is 
treasurer of tlie Detroit Public School Athletic League), two high-school 
principals, two assistant principals, one house principal or group teacher, 
two .imletic directors, and two alMeUc coaches. No two of the members 
are to be from the same high school. The Assistant Director of High- 
Sehool Healdi Education shall be chairman of this group. 

This body has power to settle individual eligibility problems for die 
city higli «'h<ioIs and to advise concerning financial matters and policies 
regaidwu lie* genwal athletic situadon. 

Tfu- Mhliitc IHrecUm CtmmUfer comlsts of the Assistant Director of 
Health Editcatnin in Uharge of Athletics and one member from each high 
school wlai luv lieen appointed by the principal. This committee has 
power to reciiitunrnd to llie Assistant Director of Health Education in 
Ch.irge of Athfa-tlcs on matters relative to schedules, playing fields, of- 
ficials. athWiic ptogramv and other details involved in games and cme 
tests. Ihe Assistant Dlrcchir shall be chairmaii of this group. The same 
system oi conlrut applies to girls' athletics, the Director being repre- 
sented by a woman, Supetvism rf Health Educathm. 

The Deiroil Mhktk' Mnntwf goes on to explain the handling of 
fiaimces ami purc-kises of atlilotic equipment dirough the board of 
i<ducatHiti. Fuuds realized frum athletic contests are sent to the 

" IMtiiit I’ublic & h<*il Athletic League, lW-1648 AsUetie Mamial, page 7. 
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department ot educational expendihires. Suppli(‘s arc retpiisitioncd 
to the supervisor and bought ou bid tlirimgli the board of educalion 
purchasing department. Game oSicinls are assigned by the a,s,sistant 
director's office on the basi.s of ratings from the preceding season. 
Tlie account of the Detroit plan lia.s hemi staled in detail irecauso it 
is an outstandiirg one illustrative of r.ilhi'r highly centralized coirtrol. 
Its siiceoss has helped to make the health and pliysieal education de- 
partment of tho Detroit Public fieluMils known tbroiigliout lire 
country. 

Chkupi). The plan of orgiuiiwition for the emitrol of ntlih'ties hi 
Chicago high schools is somewliat rlilfen'ut from that in Detroit. 
Each school maintains its own pnrgram, conirols its own Kiiince!!, 
and purchases its own equipment in tmieh the same manner as 
single high schools do hr larger cities. Mr. August Pritzlalf, Director 
of Physical Education in tiro Chicago public seliools, says:'‘ 

The athletic program is an integral part nf the Physical Education pro- 
gram. The Board of Education supplies such eipripmcnt .as hats and Balls 
out does not supply uniforms. These arc purchased out of gate receipts 
^ the individual schools. Tiro coaching of all sports is done by tc.ichers 
of Physical Education. The coaches receive time compensation hour for 
hour with classwork. 

The Chicago organization is called the Chicago Public High 
Schrxrls Athletic Association. Membership is limited to high 
schools under the supervision of the Chicago board of education. 
A board of control is tiro governing board.'“ 

The Board of Control shall consist of tht! Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and his men ussistaiits and one representative From each high school 
in tills Assuciation, wire shall be appointed by tire piiucipal of that 
school. 

• • • 

Tire Director of Physical Education .shall b(‘ the Secretary-Treasurer. 

• • • 

Ihe Board of Control may charge each menilK'r an entry fee not to 
eacecd $.'5.00 for each team in any sport in which tire school eomp«-tes. 

" Letter to the authar, July 29, 1947. 

“Chleago Public High Schools Athletic AsMKdtition, Boys" Division, 1949 
CotiiNiution and By-Lawt, pages L S, 4. 10, 
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The fir nimt Iw in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer on or before 
the conimittee ineets to lunrangc a schedule for that sport. 

Fiiumciiil receipts are divided equally between competing sohoob 
in (ilue.mo unle.ss mutually agrewl otherwise in the contract. Pro- 
tesis hy schools may he made to tlie secretary-treasurer if accom- 
panied hy a $5 deposit (returnable if prote.st is allowed), Sports 
tsmmiittees an* .si-t up for each activity, and complete, eligibility lists 
of tomiH'tim' scIhkiIs must be .sent to the stipervisor’s olRce two 
weeks before tlie o|H'iiiiig of tlie league schedule. As is the case 
with Ut'truit, tlu- (iliic.u'o plan seems to have worked satisfactorily, 
and the athletic program, with its relation to physical education, is 
well and favorably known. 

PhilaiJi'lfihia. In Pennsylvania the school code of the state sets 
upprusishms tegatsUtig the ctmduct, mnagement, and control of 
intetsch<Kjl athletics in public high schools. The Philadelphia 
board of public education has adopted the following resolution in 
this comicctiond’ 

Resolved. That the Superintendent of Schools shall appoint annually a 
supervisory crjinnuttec im athletics, to serve without compensation, to 
Cflibist of 'rejHfeventatives from various types of public schools, together 
witfi nich a'rsons engaged in work in physical education in the public 
schoub as the Superintendent may select. And the Superintendent may 
also apiK)iiil others in an advisory capacity. This committee, acting 
under the dirivtuin and control of the Division of Physical and Health 
Echicatimi, shall prepare regulations and schedules governing intenschool 
alhWtK.' activities lliroughout the sdiool system, and otherwise assist in 
the nuKliut nf schtad athletics, subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Thf PhiLid(‘I])hiii plan also provides that the director of physical 
and Itealth islmsttion vhall be a member «f each of the four sections 
of the suprvivotv committt'e, of wliich he is chairman. The com- 
mittr(‘ scdiims .ire as follows; Boys’ High School, Girls’ High School, 
Juiuor High and Gontinuution High Schools, Elementary Schools. 
Umler gein'ral regukitiuns the Philadelphia rules make provision 
as follows.'* 

'* Rn lid nl Edueatlm, Si hciit Datrict of Phlladdphia, IW Haiei for tin 
CoiUnii «id jUanagment nf Bayi /lUersckuol AMetlet, page 4. 

** IRftf , {Mgr tl 
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The Supervisory Commitlee on alhlelics shall prepare regulations gov- 
erning interscliool athletic activities throughout the school system in- 
clutling: 

(a) The number and nature of the conlests arranged for or played 
mA‘r its jurisdiction. 

(h) The schedules for such contests or games, 

(c) The eligibility of the participating and ofOclals. 

(d) The length tind character ot the games nr events. 

(e) The basis imd modi! of awarding honors to the lurtieiisints. 

No athletic team composed of papils in any piihlie sehool or schools 
of this district, or in any ca[iacily representing Mieh seliool or .schools, 
shall enter into or play any eimtest or gaitM' oi any kind with .my team 
Ilf or from any organi/ation or institution located outside of tills School 
District unless the proposed arrangemeiils for such (snitest or games shall 
meet the approval of a majority iil dm Ommiittee and the Superintenilent 
of Schools. 

In order to be eligible to participate us an ofBcial or contestant in any 
intcrschool game or contest, a pupil in a public schoiii in this district 
must maintain in school such standards In conduct, .seluilarship. and 
physical fitness as may be prescribed by this Committee. 

The direct control of interschool athletics in each school shall be 
vested in nu authorized body, w’hich authorized body in the csise of any 
school having an incorporated alumni may be its Committee on Athletics 
as now constituted, subject in each case to the rules laid down by the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schoob, and the Supervisory 
Committee on Athletics. 

The Philadelphia regulaticins also set up the approved sports, with 
special rulings on each of them as to their conduct and participa- 
tion by contestants. The setup is complete and appanmtiy has 
proved quite satisfactory. 

Los Anodes. The Los Angeles plan for control of athletics repre- 
sents a .sfai-leagne organization of die senior high .schoob in the Los 
Angeles city sehool district. The regulations “. . . are the re.sult 
of various rules pcsiicd by the Biwtd of Edneatinu, the Superintend- 
ents office, the Vice-Principals of the six leagues and compiled by 
the Physical Education .Section.” Tlie Policy-Determining Com- 
mittee, which is the athletic board for the Los Angeles City High 
Schiml District is diarged with the responsibility of administering 
the athletic program. 

Unique among the Los Angeles regulations i-s the foin-class com- 

" bis .Vagfles Board nf Educafion, 1939 Role* oiiJ Hegulatkins Ciwmring 
brier-ScIml Athletic Contests. 
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petition provided in sponsored activities. Teams are organized on 
tho basis of an ugc-hcight-wcigbt ckssificatimi (or all sports. An- 
other unusual regulation in Los Angeles is tlie requirement that 
there are to h(! no night contests. Several outstanding regulations 
indicative of policies in effect are given below.“ 

No indivldiiul or .school athletic tciiin may participate in night con- 
tests. All imlcloiir contests must close not fatcT than 10 mimite.s after 
sundoMrii. Alt indoor contests must chise by (1:00 P.M. 

a • • 

Instniction in athk‘tie.s is |K‘tmitted on school days only, and for a 
peril h 1 not to exceed two hoias daily. There shall be no directed or- 
ganized |iractiec. scrimmage or contest on Saturday, Sunday, luilidays 
or duiuig any institute or v.icatiun period. 

• • • 

Sch(»ls may not protest a game because of decisions involving judg- 
ment of ufficiuls. Any protest must be made in writing within 48 hours 
of close of contest. 

« « * 

(1) Only those persons liolding California Teachers’ credentials shall 
officiate at contests in which high schools of the IjOS Angeles School Dis- 
trict are involved. Teachers, upon approval of Principal, may leave 
their scfuaiis witfmut loss of salarv in time to start the game as .sched- 
uled. 

(2) Te.ichers may nut leave their schools to iiffleiate at athletic con- 
tests other tiuii those in which at least one Los Angeles School District 
team jwiticipates, lit'fore the official teaching day lins been completed 
tulesi Salary itediK tioii is nude. 

« • • 

All <nu'<itiiiTi4 to high whiitd athletic contests, not fully 

covered m thi' riih"i ,ind regiiLiU'ms adopted by the Bimrd of Hduca- 
taai shall be rrfeiied to the Policy-lXierraiiiing Committee. 

HuK's governing th<‘ eondiu't id athletics in the lais Angeles High 
Srhiiad Dwtrut may luit tw eluiHgecl or suspended except by the Piilicy- 
Detemiuiiog Committee iijiim ap{tmvdl of the Deputy Superintendent. 

Lwi Angclev reg»Litiim.s for inttm-hool competition apply to nine 
ipi^. and definite rules lor participation in each of them are estab- 
fedted. Schools may not play outside the Los Angeles district ex- 


•/W., [Hfrs 74. 
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«!pt in a few specified oases. Net funds tealiwd from athletic 
contests are divided equally between competing schools, (ihani- 
pioiiships in leagues arc determined uu a p(‘rcentage basis in some 
sports and arc city-wide in others. Subject to the geuenil regula- 
tions in effect, it is apparent that other matters pertaining to ath- 
letic competition arc handled by local schools in Los .\ngelii.s. 

Policies (w SoMii Lawsh Citiks m tiik Administumion 
(»' ATHUtTKS 

Several years ago a rno.st interesting and informative study coii- 
ci'rning important athletic policies in several of the larger cities of 
Ihe nation was conducted by Jani« E. Kogers of the Natiotud Physi- 
cal Education Service. Four questions were asked of twelve city 
administrators of physical education. Tlic t(uestions follow, to- 
getlwr with the summaries for each of them as formulated by Mr. 
Rogers 

1. In what major cities of the country docs the Board of Education 
supply adequate playing spaces, fields, halls, courts, etc., their mainte- 
nance, repairs, and policing, as part of its curricula? 

Conclusion .siimmarp— Facilities are becoming better and mote ade- 
quate and school boards are assuming more responsibility in this direc- 
tion. 

2. To what extent does the trained leadership or coach get roster 
compensation or financial remuneration over and above his regular 
teacher roster or salary for such world* 

Conclusion summary — Trained leadership is in demand but there is 
no extra compensation for coaching. There is a less cutriculiu load for 
those who coach. 

3. To what extent is ponsonal equipment, football imiforias, helmets, 
footballs, sliocs, huts, balls, track shoes and all persmial playing ma- 
terial furnished free to the members of the schnul smiads? 

Conclusion summary — The practice is dividcil. Tho ma|orUy of 
Boards of Education give .supplies and equipment such as halls and bats; 
the dilfercnt cities vary iu degree — some mure, .sutne less, Penstmal 
equipment cumes from the utldetic fund. The funds ate raised thnmgh 
gate receipts. The students pay a very small, nominal season fee. 
However, some scliools give money for personal equipment from school 
funds. 

''James E. Rogers, Study of Important Policies in the Administration of 
School Athletics, National Physical Edueatum Service Pamphlet, 315 Fourth 
Ave,, New York, 1933. Cities ineluded in this study were Baltiniiire, Chicago, 
CWehmd, Denver, Hartford, Minneapiis, Pasadena, Philadelphia, }7Ushurgh, 
Fiovldence, St. Louis, and Wichita. 
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4, To wbut extent is the student body admitted free to see all con- 
tests, farth as to "Home" games and those of other schools in the same 
eoniniunity? 

Cviu'liiiUm mmmimj — Practically all cities make a small, nominal 
ebari'f, usually $1,011, for a season ticket. 

'iberi' is .1 haideiiey tbereforu to make atlibstics educational in content 
and in .idministrallon. 'rhere is a tendency to make provision for it like 
any otliiT subject as is'g.irds faeilitusi and e(|iiipnici]t, There is a desire 
tb.it vimt'day afbleties will Ik- free from gate r«s“ipts so that it will be 
plireit on tile .s.iine basis as any other subjeet ui the curriculum. These 
ate wishful teiideneii's. The pr.ictic« varies a-s the vurimis aitswers show. 


The (lily Adininistnitive Directors Section of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, iind lletTcation has con- 
diictrii three national .surveys on inter.scholiLstic athletic standards. 
In the most recent of Ihe.se, made in 1945, the country was disided 
inhi sections ami replies were received as follows from ISO cities 

1. Should hicjli school te,ichers of physical education be paid extra for 
coaching inlerscholastic sports? I’cx; ICO. No; 39. The trend is 
strongly tow .ltd paving extra fur after school coaching and the committee 
tecemrheuds that an ctpuble swtem be adopted. 

2. Should high school teachers of ckissroom subjects be paid extra for 
coaching interseholastie sports? Yes: 172. No; 17. When teachers of 
classroom subjects not directly connected with physical education are 
ref(uired to coach a .sport, the trend is ten to one in favor of awarding 
extr.i pay in addition to the base salary. The committee recommends 
that either money or reduced clnss periods slioukl be given. 

.I, If 1.3, or both is checked Yes, should the pay be in money? Yes: 
92, or in Kshu'ed teaching classroom or gymnasium periods? Yes; 52, 
or both? Yes: fi’l. .Although the comment shows that a majority of 
eoaches prefer mwieUiy payment, there is a growing trend to requite 
te.ichius of education to take some reduction in class periods and the 
halaiK'o in money. Many women who cxiach prefer reduced cla.ss periods 
ratliM dun monetary renmneration. Tlie committee recommends that 
if any (suches .ire paid, all should Ire. (liuehes should he paid either 
ill miiwy when theic are not encnigh teachers lo carry the standard 
gumi.iMiim lo.id or in tcdiiied periixis when the staff is large. Periods 
oS doting die d,iy arc not the er|uivulent of extra pay. 

4. Vr h it is ariiwlly being dime for coaches of athletics in your schools? 
Paid m mofM'y; 121. Paid by reductlnn in class time: 23. Paid by com- 
bMng hath methods; 27. No payment of any kind: 18. The trend is 

“AiirraBMfwtive Directors Section of the American Association fur HttaUh, 
Hmit Cducabon, and flectcatUm, St. Louis, ilsporf of Committee on Inter- 
sensibiUr Stmdmds, April. IIHS. 
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five lo one in favor of payment in money varying aecorriing to ihe interest 
shown by tlie participation of stinlents and the norvom energy expended 
by die coach. 'Hie committee recommends tlwt .special tuaehers of 
physical education should coach three hours weekly in addition to the 
regular class load; beyond that they .shmdd receive oa.sh in accordance 
with their rn.ster pay. 

B, What is uelually being done for cnachr.s of music nr dramatics? 
Void in mmn/; 71. Paid hij reduction in chivi limp; 2H. Paid in mnninj 
and rrdur.tlon in limp; 10. No fmjment of amj kind; N7. The returns 
show that most schools do not pay teaclwirs who work .ifter .sehoril in 
mmsic or dramatics. The trend, however, is to ])ay those who <sindin't 
entertainments tor whieh an udtnis.sum charge is iirade. The eoinmiltee 
recommends that coaches in dramatics or those leaehers svho imisl work 
long hours after school with a baud, orelieslr.i, or I'honis should reeeive 
money or reduced periods or both. Tliis method will eliiniiiutc a source 
of ill svill in many schools, 

6. Do nil iiiterschool contests in adilcties rciiiiire a coach? Tw; 173. 
No: 18. Sports — Aqiiiities, Archery, Badminton, Basehall, Bas'kctlndl, 
Boxing, Bowling, Cross Country, Fencing, Field Hockey Football, Foot- 
ball-Six Man, Golf, Gymn.istics, Ice Hockey, Lacrosse, Rifle. Soccer, Soft- 
ball, Tennis, Track, volleyball. Wrestling. Principals are almost unani- 
mous in requiring at least a faculty adviser for all inteischnol contests. 
The committee recommends that a coach be assigned from the faculty for 
all contests in team g.rmcs and that an adult adviser be present at in- 
dividual contests of less interest. 

7. Do all groups of students playing away from their own .school re- 
quire n teiicher accompanying? Ves; J87. No; 2. Practically all 
schools recpiite a teacher to accompany a Mresentative student group 
when pkayers le.rve the school premises. The committee recommends 
that the principal should assign faculty members to attend every contest 
because mature judgment is needed for safety. Teachers shoidd sec 
that students have a proper means of returning home after the contest. 

8. Do girls compete in athletics with other schools? Yes: 28. No; 
161, 

9. List sports usctl by girls — ^Archery, Arniafics, B.rdmmhiii, Basket- 
ball, Bowling, Cageball, Croquet, Dodgeball, Fencing, Fieldball, Gulf, 
Field Hockey, Ijacrosse, Rifle, Shulfleboard, .Skating, SiK'ccr, Softball. 
Spct'dball, Table Tennis, Tennis. Tnick, V'olleyball. Althongh five of 
every six girls’ schools have no iiilerscIuK)! contests, there were tvs'cnty- 
three different .sports in use by those who do csmipete. Play days are 
listed by scviT.d cities. Tlic committee reesrgura-s that carefully managed 
contests in charge of women teachers have been successfully conducted 
for thirty years in some cities and that the trend is to allow cnniust.s with- 
out awards or adniis.simi fees. 

10. Does your Board of Education own any enclosed athletic field? 
Yes: 150, No; 39. School authorities in most of the larger cities liave 
found it necessary to own and control athletic fields. When privately 
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owned fields are rented, schedules are oCton disrupted by better paying 
attractions. The committee recommends that modern fields should have 
seats uiid lights imd .should be owned or controlled by the Board of 
Cducution, K.u-h high school .should have its own field adjacent to the 
building and fenced for protection against unauthorized use, The care 
of fields, ruiming track, pibi, and equipment should be in charge of care* 
takers responsible directly to the Board of Education, 

A‘rjii.Kiif; Lkaooks and Confebunces 
AS AiiMiNLyntATivE Ackncts 

During the pa.st two deciides e,specially, high schools have 
gitmpi'd theniselvt's into Iwigues and conferences for athletic and 
other iriter.scholiistic competition, The.se leagues have established 
prindiilt's and iwlicies as far aj their Inlorschool athletic relations 
are cnncorncil. Tlicir chief purposes, however, have been the ar- 
rangement of schedules, declaring of league championships, mainte- 
nance and prie,servation of records, and assignment of athletic of- 
ficials. High school conferences have been patterned very much 
after sinilLir collegiate athletic associations and have performed 
like functions. The one exception is in the matter of interpretation 
and enfurcement of athletic eligibility and contest regulations, lo 
most instances these come from state athletic associations. 

Optimum size. Usually, the league or conference includes a 
comparatively small geographical section of the state, with its mem- 
bership composed of schools of comparable size and sponsoring 
similar or identical activities. Preferably, leagues should be small 
in size (five to eight or ten schook), because an unwieldy organi- 
zation is ineffective. AD member schools should meet each other 
in aD sprts sponsored by the league during the season. If they 
cannot, it k safe to say that the organization is too large. Schools 
are then likely to “shop around" for games when league sdiedules 
are set up so that they may determine their league standing by play- 
ing what they consider to he the weaker schook Invariably this 
practict* leads to dissension; thus it seems wise to advocate that 
league membership he kept small. 

Smkvs of athletic conferences. The value of the services ren- 
dered to member schools by athletic conferences and leagues de- 
pends on their local administration, Athletic conferences may serve 
to: 
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L Enable member suhixil oliiduls to become better ueqiuiintecl 
with each other through their league meetings. 

% Provide opportunitie.s for sdicxAs of comixirablc .size to com- 
pete with each other. 

S. Allow the detcrmiiuition of league championships through 
comparatively local competition and without exee.ssive team travel. 

4. Provide methQd,s for keeping league records of iudividnal 
achievements and school standings, 

5. Assign contest officials iiy league olfleers and establish uni- 
fomi fc<‘ rates. 

6. Develop definite ways for the improverat'iit of .sportsmansliip 
at athletic contests through programs, exclmiige assemblies, and the 
like. 

7. Ensure full schedules of all member schools in league-spon- 
sored sports. 

8. Conduct league meets and tournaments in appropriate sports. 

9. Act in an advisory capacity with state athletic association of- 
ficials on matters of general athletic importance. 

10. Establish local league regulations for the conduct of games, 
including student and spectator control, admission prices, compli- 
mentary tickets, program arrangements, and so on. 



Chapter 7 

ATHLETIC CONTEST MANAGEMENT 


iMlttUTANCj; (IK KFKKaKNT MANAtiKMfMT 

Th(‘ inaiiaf'cini'iif (if a schools athletic contests may be the ba- 
rometer by whidi tlie administration of its entire athletic program 
is iiidieuted. Eflicient management demands respect for the event 
itself. Inetlieient management, or lack of attention to seemingly 
minor or unimportant details, lessens the educational value of a 
game Imth to contestants and student spectators. At the present 
time, in most localities, schools carry on their athletics with the help 
of public support through gate receipts. Probably we all hope for 
the time when it will be unnecessary to charge for interschool ath- 
letic contests and when boards of education will support athletics in 
their entirety. That day is not yet hero. It therefore behooves 
schooltneu to establish their athletic programs and conduct them 
in such a manner that they will command the type of support and 
resp<'ct from the public which the coaches and school officials have 
the riglit to espect, 

Wi’ll iiuomgf'ii contests. The well-patronized, successful enter- 
prises ill the ((immunity usually are those which are well organized 
and ate managed efTideutly. Every athletic contest should be 
handled in such a manner. Of coiuse, the interest and concern 
of student [lartieipants and stiuh'nt spectators should receive first 
eimsidi'ration. Following tlu'se, however, the public must be kept 
in mind. To do so sliould nut cause any difficidty in the general 
scheme of tilings. esfU'ciallv if the policies of the school concerning 
interschiKil .ithletirs have been definitely established and well pub- 
licized. Male the atlilelic contest a busine,sslike, attractive, and 
wellmrgaiiiwxl sports (went Tlie public will recognize it as such, 
and Its ('ducatbe and goud-sportsmansbip implications will be pri- 
mary achievements almost to be taken for granted. In many in- 
176 
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stance's, the reputation of a school may be- moasiite'tl by thee manner 
in which its athletic contests are condiicteel. Ccitaiiily the' impor- 
tance attetched to such eevents eelfers an eepportimity to e'stahlisli 
the' good luiino of the schoeil iir a ceiummiiity wliich should rieet be 
overlooked by schoohne-n. 

Sise; of school. The size eif the seheiol and the' e'xte-nt of its ath- 
letic program make abseilnle'ly ihi dilfe're'iie'e! in the' inipottanee! of 
luanageanent of ceente-sts. Small seheiols have' sinalleT sepiads, 
smalleT student beedie's, and siiudicc eenninunitie's h-eiin which tei 
draw aehdt crowds. The neejessity feer e-flleient inaiKege'iewnt, heiw- 
ever, is just ns great as tor thu largest e-ity .seheKils. (Jatne'S can start 
on time in these schoeds. crowds cun 1 h' ceintrolled, and .stjiiads can 
be neatly imiformed and completely coached just us well as in largo 
city schools. Both students and adults in small ceemmueiitie's will 
be just as appreciative if educated to an experience of diis kind as 
will those who attend larger school contests. 

In the attention given to details of management of athletic con- 
tests it will be assumed that schools of different sizes will consider 
only those items which are applicable to dicmselves. Some matters 
to be discussed, naturally, will not be of interest or concern to small 
schools. For example, publicity is not an importont matter in con- 
nection with small-school athletic contests. An announcement 
made in the school assembly will reach virtually all the patrons and 
followers of teams in a village school. This is not true in larger 
schools. Thus, a publicity program is important in order that de- 
tails of a given contest may be known to tliosc who are interested 
in it. 

Responsibility. No attempt will be made here to designate every 
individual re.sponsible for certain details, wliich will be assigned 
aa'ording to the organization in the school itself. In .some a-hools 
the superintendent may serve; in others, the principal or athMio 
director. Often the coach or a .student manager will liave particu- 
lar jobs to perform. These persons should he kept in mind when con- 
sidering the suggestions offered, liecuuse plaii.s fur administering atlt- 
lelic programs differ to such an extent in schools of varioius sizt'. The 
specialized function of cimehing is not considered in the adminis- 
trative sense. That the team will be trained and instructed to the 
best of the coach’s ability is taken for granted. 

Phases of contest numagement. The other matters to be dis- 
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cussed arc those additional to the actual handling of the team at 
the time of tin! ganiu or contest. Contest management for home 
game.s will be considered under three headings: (1) before-game 
preparation: (2) game resporaibilities; (3) after-game responsibili- 
ties. Mitiiagement details for out-of-town gomes are discussed 
separately. The last part of this section will deal with general man- 
agement item,s which must receh-e attention during the course of 
tlie year. No attempt has been made to list topics in chronological 
order. Their importance will vary in dilferent schools, depending 
upon the individual or iirdivuluals who are assigned definite respon- 
sibilities in tlie atliletic program, but they will serve as a check list 
of reminders. It is recognized, of course, that some management 
details may have been omitted because, again, of variations in local 
situations. 


Btj'OKF.-GAJ.tE Preparation {Home Contests) 

Well-managed athletic contests are not the result of accident. 
Attending well in advance to all the details pertaining to a home 
game is esidenee of eflicient administration, and of good planning. 
It should be possible, in most instances, to have the foUovdng items 
included in tiiis category ready well in advance of the rush of last- 
minute details. 

Contracts. Complete check should be made of dates and days 
appearing on contracts. Be sure that a game scheduled for Friday, 
February 10, actually is Friday, and diat it is February 10. Both 
the date and day should appear on the contract. If contracts are 
made for two or more years, write in actual days and dates for 
games each year and not ‘Return game on corresponding date next 
year," which is bound to lead to confusion and misunderstanding. 
Contracts should be typewritten in duplicate and signed in 
pkees imlicated. Many state as.sociations require that their stand- 
ard contracts be used for all games, including league schedules, 
t^erepandes in a contract should be made known to the other 
■dbsmt immediately upon discovery. Have a regular filing place for 
alt addedc contracts, so that they will be available at the time of 
cooteiti. 

Kt5ffi>iUtyttcord», A list of students eligible to participate in the 
approachit^ coolest should have been received from the visiting 
sehooL Ctax^ to see that it has arrived. Be certain that the ell- 
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gibility list of the home school has l>cen sent out in accordance with 
state association regulations. The coiich .should Iwve a copy of the 
eligibility list in order that there may lu' no lui.simder, standing re- 
garding who are eligible for a particular game, Eligibility li.sts of 
both sclujols should be at hand for possible reference at the time 
of a game. 

Methods of securing current eligibility data vary in .schools. In 
some tus-ps a last of all candidates for teams is kept in llie school 
ufflee, to which teachers come on a desigimted day and check stu- 
dents in their classes for eligibility for athletics. In otbers, feuchers 
an' given a list of athletes in their classes, llwy mark this list and 
return it to tlie office or faculty chainmiu of eligildlity. Still an- 
other plan is that of having each athlete, on eligibility-marking d.ay, 
take to all his classes a special eligibility card which the teachers 
sign, indicating his eligibility or ineligibility in each subject. Ab- 
sences of athletes on this day are checked by student managers, 
who take the cards of the absentees to the teacliers concerned. 

Claims are made for the value of each scheme. Local conditions, 
size of school, and precedents are undoubtedly the determining fac- 
tors. Apparently the most generally efficient plan is that which 
places in the hands of each teacher a list of students in his or her 
class who are candidates for an atUetic team. The teacher then 
may mark the list and note ineligible students or those whose work 
is of such low grade that inelij^ility at the next marking ptiriod 
is inevitable unless there is a change in attitude or accomplishment. 
Students should be warned before they are marked ineligible. In 
most states eligibility grades are considered as running from the be- 
ginning of the semeistur to a date uppniximately a week prior to the 
contest. 

Physical examinathnf. Mal«> certain that records of physical 
examinations of all contestants am on Tde. It is good practice to 
require that the physical examination record of a student be re- 
ceived and filed k'fore equipment is issued to him. lleport the 
filing of phy.sieal oxumiuatiuu records for all contestants to state ath- 
letic associations requiring it. 

Parents’ permission. It is good policy to seemn parents’ permis- 
sion for all contestants. Such procedure clarifies alliletic injury 
policies. Permission cards should be on file before a .student is 
allowed to report for practice. lleport the filing of parents’ per- 
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mission cards for all contestants to state athletic associations re- 
qiiirins it. Kagle Hock High Sdiool, Los Angeles, has developed 
a form for recording parents’ consent for participation in athletics, 
which also includes the signature of the student The contents of 
the card fiirni.sh valuable information botlr to student and parents 
(see lugiin- SfJ). 

Alhlriic <)$cink Contracts should be checked with all officials 
prior to ji^aiiics. Ik* certain that the officials are registered for the 
current year, if n'gistratinn is a statu assocliitiou requiremont A 
week or ten days before a contest, tire entertauiing scIkkiI should 



Rcvni 39. Athletic Earticipatlon Fonn ( Engle Rock High School, Eos 
Angeles, CoU/omfa). 


remind the official of the date, time, and place of the game and the. 
capaci^ in which he is to officiate. It is courteous to inform him 
also who the other officials iii the game are to be. All officials’ con- 
tracts slKnikl Ite explicit regarding the amount of the fee and the 
number of games on a given dale. Officials' contracts should be 
made out in duplicate, signed, and filled out in all places provided, 
with ths* schotd and official r'ach keeping a copy. Schools should 
keep such contracts filed in a regnlar place, and those Involving of- 
ficials for a puticidar game .should k* accessible at that time. Some 
sdnols have found if convenient to place game contracts, eligibility 
hsti, and offichihi’ contracts in a large envelope for each game. 
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They also may h(‘ filed in this itiamu'r. All this iiifortnation ami 
other pertinent data concerning a definite contest may thus h<! kept 
in one place. 


Youa CtANOi OmciAi-s' 

(Ti'Sl ymmif) 

1. I3i) I carefully cheek the list of proposed olliei.ils lo hi* sure tliey 
are registered for ihi' current ycai;’ 

Yes No 

d. Do I secuie men who me well trained in lire .rdiuiiiistiiilioir ol 
ihc iulcrschol.islic rules and familiar with the mterriret.itious as pre- 
seiiheil hy the i.II.H.A.A.? 

Ytss No 

3. Do I use the contract forms supplied liy the state olfice. secure 
sanction from the opponent, and take cate of llie details connected with 
securing olBciuIs in a businesslike iiianncr? 

Yes No 

d. Do I supply the officials widi dotuils relative to exact time and 
pLice for the contest? 

Yes No 

5. Do I prosida a suitable dressing room for die oiBcial apart from 
the teams? 

Yes No 

6. Do I effect measures to prevent players and spectators from at- 
tempting to influence the officials’ decisions by words or actions? 

Yes No 

7. Do I arrimge business matters so that the official will Ire able to 
leave promptly after the game? 

Yes No 

8. Do our contests start promptly at the firm' specified? 

Yes No 

9. Do our craiches attempt lo infliienci* tlie official before the game 

by calling attention to the faults of the opjiom'iit players nr by dietat- 
ing what type of officiating is r«[uinsl if he is tir Ire enipinved again? 
Y'es No 

10. Are our itllicials ehttsen Irt'caivse of llretr officiating ability or be- 
canst! they are good prospects for n trade? 


Et/ulpment, Personal playing equipment usually fiirnislit'd hy 
the school will be dkscus.scd in Cbipter 8, pages 211-22.'). In this 
discussion, equipment includes whatever is necessary, in addititm 
to uniforms, for playing the contest Each school official charged 

‘ The Illinnle fUgii School Athlete, January-Febtuarj', 19.')7, p.rge 77. 
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'With the responsibility hi having all items on hand for a game 
should have his own check list.-* Often a student manager may be 
delegated to take care of these details. They are most important 
factors in cIBcient management. 

Field or court. Unusual locations or temporary circumstances 
may make special arrangements necessary concerning fields or 
courts where contests arc to be held. Confirm all such arrange- 
ments in writing in order that misunderstandings may bo obviated, 
B<> sure tliat the visiting schtwl is fully informed regarding any such 
changes in plan.s. If a game or meet is to be held at anntlier school, 
rattier than at the host school, be certain that all details arc thor- 
oughly understood by the administration of the school concerned. 
Athletic directors and coaches, especially, should be certain that 
the complete schedules of athletic events or special athletic func- 
tions are in the hands of the principal or superintendent so there 
will be no conflicts in assignments of gymnasiums, fields, or other 
facilities on specific dates. 

Publicity. The regular and accepted means of publicizing ath- 
letic evente of a school should be followed. The extent of the ad- 
vertising ■will depend on school policy, seating capacity, and interest 
in the game on the part of student body and adults. The news- 
releasing agency should be either the coach, athletic director, or 
principal, as they may agree among themselves. Paid adveitise- 
ments in newspapers may be advisable in some instances. Hadio 
"spots” and thwter notices are other advertising mediums. Since 
the athletic program should give first consideration to the students 
themselves, they should be made as familiar as possible with it. 
Athletic assemblies offer this opportunity. This docs not mean 
that student interest should be fanned to a white heat prior to each 
game. One or two athletic assemblies during each season will 
provide a means by which the student body may be educated and 
advised regarding different games. By this method not only is 
their interest aroused, but they also become more intelligent specta- 
tSKs; and the athletic program becomes an educational experience 
fot them as well as for (he participants. Successful athletic assera- 
btiec have been held at the Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High School® 


*Ste Mgw iHti-tflO tui niggetted etime Miiipmeot Usts. 

’ Wtffiw DnWQ, "Athtenc AnembHea," Sehabatic Coach, September, 1936, 
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Tlie analysis ot four plays and a dcmoaslration Eot)thul! jiame ware 
the basis of a star hiothall assembly. Tim entire student b(jdy, elesen 
himdrcd .strong, was seated in flm bleachens. Yell leaders were nn baud 
for the game. A public address system owned by tlic .school was put 
into use. 

Tvssi full teams wxire ttsed for demmistratinn pTlrpos'es. An off-l.ickle 
play, a reverse, a punt and a simple forward pass were aii.ily/.ed. After 
an explanation, each boy did lii.s part separately in slow motion. Tliim 
tbe whole eleven executed the play together. 

The sliitleiit body soon i-ealizes that there are other player.s on the 
team besides the hall carrier and tlm forward p.iss receiver. The value 
of tackles, guards and blocking hacks was impri'ssed upon them. In 
the game that followed, eommtm fouls were explained anil then demou- 
.strated by .specific individuals. 

The students were made acquainted with the personnel of tlmir team 
and the details of executing four simple plays. 

Similar assemblies in track and basketball have been held at this 
school, which stresses the following points: “These assemblies must 
be thoroughly planned In order to carry out tlieir purpose. They 
must be simple and they must be explained. They should be short 
and well executed,” Since a great amount of adult interest in high 
school athletics is stimulated by die Interest and enthusiasm of a 
son or daughter, it is apparent that school athletic assemblies may 
be good means of publicity as well as good educational desdees. 
Some schools have held public clinics in various sports for students 
and adults, usually before the first game of the season. 

Courted to the visUing school Tbe visiting school should be 
written to .a week or ten days prior to a contest and advised con- 
cerning the location, time, date, and officials for the game. A num- 
ber of state athletic a,s.sociation eligibility blanks carry this informa- 
tion and, of course, this obviates the necessity for an additional 
letter. It is important to he sure that the vi.xiting school bus all the 
necessary data regarding the game. It should l)e advised concern- 
ing admission prices for students and adults, number of complimen- 
tary pusses it is to receive, und amingemeuts for its band if it is 
to be brought to the game. Exact dircetions as to the dressing place 
for the visiting team shuidd be sent The Southwestern Michigan 
High School Conference* has devised a form (Figure 40) that is 
sent each week with the Current Eli^bility Li.st used in that slate. 

* Indmlcs (lie folWing Michigan high schnnlo Draton Hiirbiii, Giand Haven, 
HulUnd, Kalatnazoa-Cential, Muskegon, Maskegun Heights. 
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It not only furnishes pertinent data and information for the game 
hut also supplies the host school with names and numbers of con- 
testants, which it may use for program purposes. On the reverse 
of the form is a request that this team personnel information be 
listed, 

Rnarve gamca. If a roiierve game is to precede or follow a 
varsity-lcam game, complete mrangtimeuts should be made for it, 
Many schools find it more convenient to play outdoor reserve games 
on dates other than those on which varsity or first-team games are 


i<(iirTiiwi!Hriiiw MninuAN Huin School Cohusiusmoi 


Partiripsnt* vs 

IWt' Ilf Kuns I’laca of game 

i'rrlisu'narj/ (ituM Main Game 

nefenv Refer™ 

I’miiiR!., Umpire 

llei^ Unewnsn Head Linesmen 

Time E.S,T. Time E.3.T. 

(Vilor Ilf iervys Color of jerseys 

Itall til b<- m'd Bail to be used 

Ailmiwiott cents fat students; cents for adults 


This sheet to be mailed on Monday along with the Current Eligibility 
|_Li*L 

FiGuioc 40. Fie-Cione Team and Personnel Information Form ( Soufh-ioejf- 
em Mk'/Ugan High School Conference). 

held, esp'cially if fields are likely to be In poor condition for main 
games, Wliete schools ate iu tltc same or near-by cities such re- 
serve-team games usually can be played without interference with 
school tirtu'. Arrangements should 1 h* definite for such games, good 
officials shttuld ht* sectired. and participants shoidd be properly 
ispiipix'd. Precautiuus agaiast injuries should be just as definite, or 
even more Mr. in lluw gam<‘s as in any others, beciiuse die partici- 
pants tivu.tUy ate less csperienced. If two games are held the same 
aftmasm or in cuing, they both should be started on time as an- 
nouncftl uml atlvertistsl. 

Tkkiie. It spifial, season, or cumplimentury tickets ate to be 
prepared and disftihnt«l, do it early. Tickets should be distinctive 
but imt necessarily exiuinsive. Have a definite method of charging 
them out to student saksmen If that plan is followed. Insist on 
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Imsiiit'.sslikc nu'tliocis iu liandliiig this and all fiiiancial iiiatliTs pt‘r- 
laiaiiig to ticki-ls. This point is oi jjaitioidar iiuportano- lii'c.uisc 
of I'VdtTtll and, in soinc! instances, slate adinissioiis lu\ ri‘|)oits which 
hav(! to be pn'pared. It agreement has been madi‘ aeeordingly, bn 
sure that tin* visiting school hits an avsiilable supply ol tickets for 
advaiKS' sale to its student Inaly. K<s‘p duplirate n-eords at all 
ticket releases and sales. Have a <lefinite policy in elli'Cl ri‘g,irding 
eninplinientary tickets. The athletic (sinneil or hoard oi control 
nsnally can remove tsinsideialile pre.ssnre for eoniplinienl.ny liekets 
by adopting a list of persons entitled to them aial then .idheiing 
strictly to this list. In most cases those who in.iki- tlieiiisel\('s 
nuisances in seeking complimentary tickeLs are not entitled to them, 
and athletic council action can provide a legitimate reason lor not 
granting them. Adequate provision should bo made for the selling 
and taking of tickets at the contest. Mulls usually should serve 
in these capacities. 

Conti'st pros/^am. In general, an athletic contest is raised to a 
little higher plane if a simple, informative program can be placed in 
the hands of spectators. A program composed of nine-tenths ad- 
vertising does not accomplish this purpose. Names and numbers 
of contestants, names of officials, and a few major rules interpreta- 
tions are sufficient. If a small amount of legitimate advertising is 
necessary there should be no objection to it. Sometimes more ill 
will is engendered in advertisers, if they are continually asked to 
contribute to school athletic programs, than the receipts from such 
advertising arc worth. The type of contest and the interest taken 
in it, as well .as the size of the school and community, are deter- 
mining factors in the funiishing of programs. In nxMt instunces 
they slmuld not he .sold. Rellabk*, trustworthy students .should he 
assigned to distribute them. 

Coru'emdunn, If a)iices.sions we to be bandied by the local schoid 
athletic association, usually a hiculty member .should In- in charg<‘ 
of them. If city or board of health permits for such iiwtters are 
npce.ssarv, they should be arranged for in sufficient time prior to the 
season or contest. Uniformed vendors add to tlie neatness and ap- 
pearance of the project. If the tsmeession rights are sold to a club 
or commercial firm, the high school should know what is to be of- 
fered for sale wtd the methods to be employed. Many sclumls find 
that local high school clubs or student organizations we glad to 
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take chatije ot the coticessions. Usually, such orgauuations are 
worthy OIK'S, awl ofti'n they perform services for the athletic de- 
partnu-tit tliat more than offset what might he realized from concus- 
sion sales if they were handled hy Uru school itself, llcgardlcss of 
the tnelhod of handling the concessions, the athletic association 
shonld insist on sanitation, neatness, and the employment of busi- 
nesslike uK'thods. 

V.ihm. Usher, S' an- r'-.ikiahle adjuncts at an athletic contest. 
They nut only a.ssi,st the inlying public to find their places in the 
.stadium, gyiiinasiuiu, or Ideuchers, but also actually help to enforce 
laws and rules. Definite arrangements for ushers should be made for 
all contests where a .stadium i»r bleachers arc used, They need not 
neceswrity he uniformed, but they should have some distinctive 
apparel or button as an identiflc.ition. Students may bo delegated 
and trained in ushering, and they can do much to maintain a high 
level of conduct at athletic contests. Some schools use varsity 
kttermen in sweaters as ushers. Others use boy scouts, girl re- 
serves, or boys and girls from other uniformed organizations for 
ushering. Some recognition, other than financial remuneration, 
should be given to ushers. This may he made in the form of school 
letter awards, invitation to the athletic banquet for the sport, forma- 
tion of an ushers’ club, or the hke. 

Police ptotertion and parking. As public servants, city and state 
police should be used at athletic contests for handling crowds, di- 
recting traffic, and parking. Most local police departments are will- 
ing to detail special officers for duty at a high school game. Some 
sckmls feel that the presence of an officer at their contests is an 
indictoM-nt against them. Tliis is not true. Law-enforcing officers 
are jwewnt at all large gatiierings, ami their presence may bo de- 
fendin! bs'cause of any emergency which might arise, In too many 
inshmees school officials have not taken advantage of this public 
smice, whirh is usually ihehs for the asking, The presence of a 
uniformed officer also adds dignity to a contest and provides a 
method fttr enforcing local regulations regarding conduct of specta- 
tafs and sportsmanship at contests. When individuals buy tickets 
for a high whool athletic contest, they should realize that its put- 
b with the uuderstanding that they may, under certain dr- 
eumitaniCM, be asked to leave dm stadium, field, or gymnasium. 
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Tlio munagcitncnt reserves the right to refund the purcliase price of 
the ticket iind, witli the aid of uu officer of the law if uccessiiry, to 
eject an unruly spectator who docs not anidnct Iiiinself in acciml- 
unco with established standards. An occasional jicstilicd ejection 
has a wholesome ulfeet on the general conduct of tlie crowd. For 
this reason, if for no other, the presence ot uniformed officers at 
high school athletic conh-sts is justified. 

limcrDcd aretts. If tlu; stadium or bleachers are to have reserved 
sections, these .should Ik! plainly iiiurked and ro[ied off or giiardecl. 
When a patron hoys a re.scrvrtl .sc-at, he is entitled to it. I.ikewise, 
he shouhl he free from molesting sliidents. Ailnlts oiteii hesitate to 
attend high school games liceanse of the rowdyism of younger stu- 
dents. Reserved areas for bands, parking, or players’ spaces should 
be provided and plainly designated prior to the gmne. 

Cheer leaders. Well-unifonned and coiirteons cheer leaders can 
do a great deal to keep the crosvd in tlie right frame of mind. Con- 
siderable attention ought to be given to tlxe selection of cheer lead- 
ers, who can be sportsmanship leaders ns well. Their big job should 
be that of securing recognition of outstanding plays and examples 
of good sportsmanslrip on fire part of both teams, and of aiding the 
school and game officials as the contest progresses. They may also 
help much in maintaining proper order, and in assisting ushers and 
officers. A school letter award should bo granted to cheer leaders 
who do the right kind of job. 

Score boards, Score boards are almost essential pieces of equip- 
ment in modem higli school athletic contests. Some excellent elec- 
tric types are on the market, but these are not a necessity. Usually 
it is sufficient to have a device ffiat shows the score of each team 
and the inning or the time remaining to he played in the period. 
Definite arrangements should be made to have one or two students 
manage the score Ixtnrd regularly. 

Condition of stadium, hlt'ochers, or giy/wwsiuw. Upkeep of fa- 
cilities should he a janitorial rather than tin administrative duty. 
In certain eases, however, .some mi'mber of tlie athletic stall may 
have to see tliat these facilities are in proper order for a contest. 
The stadium and bleachers slumid he clean. Out-of-date notices 
and paper and other debris should 1 h“ removed. Rest rooms 'should 
be fully equipped, sanitary, and available. Temperature controls 
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for indoor gamos should ho inspected and regulated so that they 
are working properly at the time of the contest. Be sure that tem- 
porary bleachers have bmi properly iuspected by authorized of- 
ficials to ensure their .safety. 

Hmulx aiul half-lime arrangements. If bands are to bo present at 
a g.ime, make certain that rtsserved seats are provided for them in 
the hhsicliers or stadium or on the field. Advise each band of the 
amoimt <it time it will have for maneuvers between halves. If a 
Hag-taising ceremony is to precede the game, make arrangements 
for all details and advise lund directors accordingly. At football 
gaim‘.s es|X‘eially, the Iwal school Ixmd often can be of service in 
proteetiin; tlw pUyiiig field from encroachment by spectators, which 
sometiiiH's occurs lasir the end of Uie game if the field is not well 
roped nil. The meiidiets should be instructed concerning this serv- 
ice and made to realize that spectators svill respect their uniforms. 

Dt'comliimi, If the field or gymnasium is to be decorated for a 
contest, include the eobr schemes of both schools. Be sure that 
decorations do not interfere with playing facilities. Crossbars of 
football goal posts or basketball backboards never should be deco- 
rated or marked in any manner. 

Publir-addren sy^em. Some schools own their public-address 
or loud-spcakt'r systems. Often diey may be used to advantage at 
athletic eoutests, outdoor ones especially, A regular policy relative 
to their use should he established, if the announcers are high 
schiH)l students, they should he trained in their job before the con- 
tests. Public address announcements regarding athletic events gen- 
erally ate imht eflective when made sparingly. Pertinent informa- 
tion regarding eoinpleted plays, .sul)stitutions, and explanations of 
{aoialtH s iisiully are suflieient. Do not attempt to give a miming 
actount of a contest for thosi* who are seeing it. 

Phi/wum at rimtnh. .\rruiigemenls .should be made well in ad- 
vane«' of .i lontest to h,ise a physickm present. In most cities and 
towns there .ire pliysicUns wki are interested in athletics and like 
to attend the games. Soinetiiiies it uwy lie uece,ssary to pay for the 
xersKi's (it a physielni in order to luve one present. In either case 
payment is a desirable policy and protects both the contestants and 
the sehfxd t)lten, the physidan.4 In a community are willing to 
arrange their sihislules so tliat one of them is free to attend one or 
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inorf* homo game's, and tlms little hardship is imposed on any one 
of them. Complimentary tickets, of ct>ur.se, should he availalrle to 
cooperating physicians as the least coiirte'sy which could he shown 
them. 

Seorm, limm, /ndge.v. Adcrpiate provision .should he made to 
have the.so olfieials at any contests that retpiire their services, in 
football some sehooLs keep tniek of all snhstitulions and time jilayed 
hy each contestant. Scorens utul timers in liasketh.ill are vs'ry im- 
portant offieials. Memher.s of the faculty usually an- most .satis- 
factory for these assigmnents. Use the same men regularly if 
p(i,ssible. Timers and judges for track and swimming meets .ire dif- 
ficult to secure. Plan to ask more than me needed, bccausu some 
usually fail to he present. 

Gamc Rcsro.NsiBiLmFS (IIomi; Contfsts) 

The items listed and discussed in this section will be those to 
which attention must be given at the time of the contest. Prepara- 
tion for some of them will have been made previously, but when the 
day of the game comes around, time is limited and every detitil must 
have received its proper attention. In some instances the check- 
list items under Game Hesponsibilities will he restatements of those 
appearing under Before-game Preparations. It seems advisable to 
follow this procedure because in botli in,slanees they are matters 
which necessitate consideration at the time indicated. 

Supplies and equipment. These items refer to game supplies and 
equipment, exclusive of uniforms for playev.s. The following is a 
.suggested list of supplies and playing eipiipment which should be 
available at game time for the common sports: 

B\seiiaii. 


Balls 

DriiiUii^ WAtiT 

lU SlIL 

B.k^s 

First-aid Lil; 

Stun' iHiuk 

Bits 


Tuvit'ls 

Gatihcr’a iiulBl 

OUicLil nib's boiik 



li \SKhmvi.I. 


B.im 

Fiist-aUt Idt 

Kfort' IfiHik 

(lartriilgi's 

(Juii 

Tnttch 

Drinking w.iter 

ITtirn 

Watf’hus 

Electnc senri'-lsutil enn- 

OiHuial ruk's ImmiIc 

W hivtU'ii 


trula 
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IW 


Cartildgfs 
DriiAiiJK wjti'r 
Fir!il-.ii(r kit 


fiilK 

Ciirlndgi-'i 
IJriiikiut; uatPi 
kit 

(kul-UlJV ililgH 

Cun 


CuTtridgei 

Diving jnilgcv' c<uds 
Fulw itutt line 
FlnUld kit 
Cun 


BiXtim 

(lurtruIgH 

(imvbm 

Dnitking njitei 

IXWTO 

Firit-4Kt kit 

(lull 


Cnoss-Goinmiv 

Gun Watohci 

OBicial rules book Whistles 

Tdvvels Yarn 


FonmiLL 

Head llnesinaii's biix 
Head liiiOMiun's chain 
Hums 

0|[ii‘i.il rules bank 
I'articlpation ccciiid bniik Yard markets 


Seorc-bnard equipment 
Tiiwels 
Watches 
Whistles 


ecu' 

Balls 

Lncal eimrsc rules 
Ollieial mlcs book 
Scare cords 

SvnsnoNG 

Lane markers 
Official rules book 
Hope finish line 
Score sheets 


Tennis 

Balls 

First-aid Idt 
Nets 

Official rales bock 
Towels 

Teace 

Hurdles 
Javelins 
Javehn board 

ft es‘ stands 
ling standards 
Lime 

Official rules bunk 
Store shists 
Shut (latti,) 


Towels 

Watches 

Whistles 


Spade or shovel and take 
Slotting blocks 
Tape (measuring) 
Towels 

Vaulting poles 
Vaulting standards 
Watches 
Whistles 
Yam 


Tlcto*. Tickets should be at booths with sellers and takers sta* 
tioned as prevtuusty assigned. 

UAtn. Ushers should be at stations previously assigned. 
Cotdrsi prognmts. Supplies of programs sltould be in hands of 
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distrllmtors who have previously been instructed as to their stations. 
Distribution of programs never ^tmild he wasteful. It is beth'r to 
have uimsecl programs turned m after a game than to let the stands 
he litti'red with them during a contest. 

OfficinM ijuartcrs. Ollicials .should have private dressit>g ro(>m.s 
apart from either team. A student manager should h(‘ assigned to 
direct oifieials and he at tlnur .service. 

Vkilina-li'am ijHiirfm and coiirtcuirx. M least one .student man- 
ager .should l)e assigned to the visiliug team. lie sliould show the 
visiting school oifieials their team drt'ssiug ((uarters and the methoil 
of reaching field or gymnasium, iurpiire if they have all tin* equip- 
ment they need, furnish them a .supply of dritiking water (individ- 
ual cups or bottles if a fountain is not availdrle on field or in gym- 
nasium), and rem,ain on constant call for any services the visiting 
coach or athletic director might desire. 

Flag raising. Be sure that the American flag is on hand and that 
students are instructed as to their functions in the fiag-raising cere- 
mony. Bands also should understand their part iit the program. 

Intermission, program. If a program is planned between halves 
of the game, be certain that all arrangements are completed and that 
student managers know their duties. 

Phifer^ benches. Reserved areas for substitute players and 
coaches of visiting and home teams should be roped off or pro- 
tected by student guards. No one else should be allowed on these 
benches. 

Physician. Check to see th.at the physician expected for this con- 
test is pr&sent. 

Bands. Reserved scats or bondies should he provided for visit- 
ing-school and home-school bands. Check to .see that they are 
availahlt*. Student managers may be assigned to this detail. Be 
sure that band leaders know the time allotted them between halves, 
and also what is e.spected of them after the game. 

Coniracts. The jiriiicipal, athletic director, or coach should have 
game and officials' contracts in his posw'ssioa at game time for pos- 
sible reference. 

Contract guarantees and payments. Have school athletic asso- 
ciation cheeks available for the visiting school ( if contract calls for 
a guarantee) and also for officials. 'These shoidd be given to the 
persons concerned during the intermission period or immediately 
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after the Rame, In sorao instances local school policy will provide 
for mailitij' checks after thij contest. 

Ellffhilitij Mx. Have the eligibility lists for both competing 
schools ueees.siblo at the time of the contest. 

S<:nrr~bcmrd arniiigrmi’iits, Student managers should bo assigned 
to seotv Iniards. (Jenerally, they should be students who havo had 
experieitei" in this work. 

(iwirtli for driwinn rnnm. It Ls advisable to havo a guard on 
duty ill the visiting and lumie-team dressing rooms during th<> prog, 
tess of the giime. Kveii though valuables should be checked, ebth- 
ing and other artU'les someliiws disappear if the locker rooms are 
left uMgu.inted. An alternative is to assign the visiting team to a 
room tli.it may be looked and dien give the key to the coach or 
faeulty or stiuleiit manager. 

Extm e/df/iing for substitutes. Adequate clothing is especially 
important in fisitball. Parents legitimately object if their boys are 
insiiffieientlv protech’d while sitting on the bench. Have a suf- 
ficient number of wann coats or blankets for all substitutes, or else 
have fewer substitutes. Treat them aD alike. 

Cmiee.»iorM. Check to see that concessions are being handled 
properly. 

Cheer leaders. Cheer leaders should be on their assignments at 
least a half hour before game time. 

Pfllicf. Police officers assigned to duty at the game should be 
available before or soon after gates or doons are opened. An officer 
stationed near tlw' main gate or stadium entrance has a good psy- 
chological effect. 

Publir address .vjstem. Check the pnblic-address system prior 
to the start of the game to ,s»-c that it is working properly. 

fli’Tf riwms. Make eertaln that rest rooms arc properly equipped 
and an- available wlam the gymnasium door or field gates are 
opmital, 

Guardiiis extra equipment. Student guards should be assigned 
to see that extra taiuipment, such as balls, bats, helmets, jackets, 
sweaters, lilaiiket.s, and pads, is not lost during games. 

ArniiiHSAxtK RKsraNsom.mE!i (Home Contests) 

After a game is over, there are still several things to be done. 
Usually it will be the faculty manager, athletic director, or coach 
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whose responsibility it is to see that they are finished. Thesi; items 
will he indicated in the form uf a suf^osh'd check list. 

Taymvnl of officials. The offioiul or ollicials shoidd be paid be- 
tween halves, or immediately or .soon after the jjaine. An olficial 
should he free to leave the .school as .soon a.s he desires alter the 
contest. Do not make it neccssiity for him to hind up sotneone in 
order to get his fen. It should he ready for him without his having 
to a.sk for it. unless it is to l)e mailed. 

I'aynwnt of i:i.viting school Again, if this detail was not attended 
to during or before the half it should be doiu* itmnediately alter the 
conchi.sion of the game, lie .sure that the ][Myuient is in aceiirdanee 
with contract guarantee provisions. 

.Storage of e(/«ipment. Student managers should he assigned the 
responsibility of collecting and storing all field, court, or game 
equipment after each contest. 

Contest receipts. At least within a day or two after a game the 
athletic director, faculty manager, or coach .should check receipts 
for the contest. Such a report should be received from tlie indi- 
vidual in charge of ticket sales at the game. 

General financial statetnent. It is only good l)iisine.ss to have a 
complete financial statement, showing receipts and expenditures, 
ready within a week after each game. The reports should be pkeed 
in the hands of the high school principal or sup<‘rintendent of 
schools, who may dispose of it as he sees fit. 

Concessions report. If the concessions are handled by the high 
school .athletic association, there should be a cninplctt' report of re- 
ceipts, expenditures, .and inventory after each game. If conee.ssions 
are in charge of local schwil clubs or organiration.s. a financial report 
still .should })(' made to the athletic director or high school priucipal. 
School oSicials have the right to ktu>w the financial status uf tlus 
agency in order that they nuiy b«> in a position to answer inquiries 
coneemiug it. 

Record of officiob. Many state athletic iussiiciatious ask that 
sehools rate olliciuLs either ufter games nr at thi' end of the season. 
In the latter ca,se it is desirable to ki-ep a record of all ollicials until 
the .state liLink is received. A simple itiethud Is to list the name 
of the (tflieial, the game in whitJi he worked, the date of the game, 
a rating for him based on the state rating plan, and a few remarks 
about his work. This record also will be of value when ollicials for 
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rit.iM 41. liidividuiit P.ullcipdti»n Kruml Fi)Tm (Olila/iuma}. 


awthrr jrar are eomidwti Such w'cords should ho kept 
for otrt-iif-Umn as well a\ for home games. 

Partkipatkm recofifs. Shortly after each game a record of aU 
puHdpants should be made, usually by the coach. This may be 
i»ed fw award purposes, if that policy is followed in the school, and 
abo for ftnal season reports to the state athletic association in states 
where such rrports are required. Oklahoma supplies an Individ- 
aii PwtWpation Keeotd form typical of those used in states de- 
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siring such information, A copy of this information also is retained 
as a permanent record of the school (.see Figure 41). 

Filing of contest data. Usually it Ls desirable to have all the in- 
formation concerning a particular contest available in one place. 
Such a filing procedure is possible if data regarding a game are 
compiled shortly after its conclusion, while it still is fre.sh in mind. 
Such a plan has l>eon developed at Iron Mountain. Mich., High 
School. A large envelope is used as the filing unit. In it game and 
olficial contracts are fihsl, together with all correspondence and 
school and newspaper clippings cimeeming the wintesl. On the 
outside of u 14 !j by 9-inch envelope, reading the short way, tlui fol- 
lowing is printed: 

Iron Uountain High School vs 

At Date 

Score. 

(I. M.) (Visitors) 

Referee 

Umpire 

Head Linesman 

Gate Receipts 

Guarantee 

FRF.uniNsBT Game 

vs 

Score 

Officials 

Remarks 


Obviously, such a system enables data conecniing any contest to 
be found readily. It requires only a miiiimuin of effort, but the in- 
formation must be filled in soon after the game has been played. 
Some schools keep record books of all games, with satisfactory re- 
sults. Whatever system is used, the important thing concerning it 
is regularity and keeping it up to dale. Records become valuable 
vrith age and they should be kept faithfully. 

PnEPARAnON FOR OuT-OF-TOWN GaMES 

Definite preparation must be made by visiting-school officials for 
athletic contests to be played away from home. Coaching of the 
team is not included in this discassiuu. Regardless of the size of 
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tht‘ sohool, there are numerous matters regarding the trip, raanage- 
metit ()1 the ti'iim, and flnancial considerations to whidh attention 
must bi ■ given. In the .smaller schools the superiutondent, principal, 
or coach will attend to them. In liirgcr schools the athletic director 
or faerdty maiiager itsoally will take care of these administrative 
malteis. The items presented hen; may be considered as a chock 
list of dotil^ fioiu which schools may select, or to which they may 
add, those iseilainiu!' to their liKstl sitimtioiLS. 

7'nm'i)ii>rMltm. Tr.msportatiou of an athletic team is the most 
im[)oitaiit item in tsmiieetiou writh games away from home. Often, 
(>spe(‘i.i11y among smalt sehook teatas eitnnot be truasported in the 
most at eeptahle manner beaiase of lack of funds. It at all possible, 
schixil atbletie teams .should be carried only by bonded, public 
coiminm carriers. Scbiml busses also are highly desirable, but some 
states have ([uestioned the right to use such vehicles for out-of- 
st htiol aetis ities as they have defined them. Private cars driven by 
adults are the most common means but should not be used unless 
absolutely necessary. Schools and private car owners should be 
sure they understand the public-utility and public-liabilify laws of 
their states where such an arrangement is in effect. 

Under no circumstances should student drivers of private cars be 
allowed to transport athletic teams. Where such a policy is fol- 
lowed, .school authorities may be charged with negligence in case 
of accident, with subsequent court action a possibility. Team mem- 
la“rs should he n’cjiiireJ to go to the entertaining school together 
and return the .same way. The one exception to this nde is where 
parents jietsonally request permis-sion of the school official in charge 
of the team to t.rke their son or daughter home with them. Have 
4 rlefmih> time for starting the trip. Plan a definite range in time 
for the ninrn trip, and notify parents accordingly, Usually team 
memb*>rs, student managers, coaches, and school officials only 
shonitl m.ile up the party if a 1ms is chartered for the trip. The 
same applies il a schiwl bus is used. Discipline problems ore less- 
ened to a consulerahle degree ff no .students other than team 
nieml»‘js. stiulent managiTS, and possibly cheer leaders are allowed. 

Purnitr’ pmnilr. Smw schools do not think it is desirable or 
necessary to recpiire pt‘Tmission of parents of students for each out- 
of-town trip that the school athletic team takes. They feel that the 
original permission for the student to participate covers scheduled 
tr^ as well as actual play. This opinion is reasonable. Other 
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sduxils have forms tliat they retjuire the student to take liome. have 
sijj;ned by one of tlio parents, and return to the c<ja(‘li, faculty inau- 
ager, or principal before he may go on the trip with the team. 
These forms usually state tiie loeatioii, date, and tiioi' of the contest. 
They also indicate the type of traiisixntution to be used, hour of de- 
parture, prob.ablo hour of return, and a .source where iiiforniation 
may bo obtained in case the return trip fe delayed. In sigm’ng such 
a torni the parent lusually indiciites tiuit the school is r<‘le,i.sed from 
anyliahilityincaseoEueeideut. Just how much this apparent ri'hsise 
of liability uinounts to is ([ue.slionahle. I'lie eliief ju.stifieatioii for 
U procedure of llii.s kind is tltal it keeps parents informed of the 
school's efforts to cooperate with them in the care and safety of 
tlieir son or daughter, following Is the type of iiifornuition apptsir- 
ing on a form of this kind that is userl by Tliree UiviTS, Midi.. High 
School. This form is mailed to the parent and is not retunuid unless 
the student may not accomptiny the team on the trip. 

Pabentss’ NormcATios of Contest 

Your son has been .selected to represtmt Three Kivers High School in 

on in competition with High 

School 

He will need 

He should he neat in appearance. 

He must be at the gymnasium not liter than He will leave 

at by and retion at approximately 

Should he nut return by this tiine, inforiiulioii m.iy he iiht.iiiied by 
calling Eveiy care will he taken for his s.ifety. 

If for any reason your son will he im.ilile to compete on this date 
please note the reasons and return tlie card hy him. 

Sii’iied 

(j>.tdi 

Finance,! far trip. The member of tin* faculty In charge of the 
trip should lie the ciisttKlian of aU funds. SuHieieiit inoiay should 
bt' withdrawn from the school treasury to take cure of meals, lodg- 
ing (if nece.ssury), and incidentals. A .strict accounting of all ex- 
penditures should he made to the principal, superintendent, or ath- 
letic director immediately after tiie return. Bus eharges should he 
paid hy the school hy check. Contract guarantee checks should 
not be cstslu'd by schoolmen on trips unless absolutely ni'ccssary. 
It IS much better to have them pass through the regular financial 
channels of the school nr athletic assoeiation treasury. 
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Ecfuipment. Each player should be charged with responsibility 
for his pmunal playing crpiipment Duffle bags, with names or 
tmmbcrs on them, are satisfactory means for carrying it. Game 
eepiipinent, bats, balls, helmets, first-aid supplies, extra shoes, cleats, 
jerwys, sweaters, coats, and the like, should be the responsibility of 
one or two student managers. Tlicy should sec that they are 
prop«‘i ly assinnhled, placed in trunks or bags, and loaded at the start 
()1 the trip, assume responsibility for their safekeeping during the 
game, and cheek to In* .stire that they are returned. If additional 
rriuipmeiit is issued to a player on a trip, it should bo charged to 
him by the iX'rson issiiiug it. 

(litnif ilrhiik. Goinplete iuformation should be available before 
the .start of the trip regarding game details. Know the time of the 
gami>. the place where it will Ix' pkyed, the location of dressing 
rooms, svho is to olfieiate, the price of admission, and the regulations 
concerning coinplimi'iifory tickets for the visiting team. Band, 
niaaiger, and eheor-Ieader arrangements should be understood. 
Having this information aliead of time will lessen the confusion 
upon arrival. 

Elir’ibililij records, fie sure that all players making the trip are 
eligible for the contest to be played. Make certain that their names 
appear on the eligibility list. Take this list, and the one received 
from the competing school, on the trip for possible reference. 

Came contract. The game contract should be accessible for ref- 
erence in case any tliffetenccs of opinion concerning it arise. It 
shoiihl be in tlie possession of the individual In charge of the trip, 
together with special correspondence concerning the game, aiidbodi 
eligibility lists. 

Trip pi-rumnel. Have a definite time when the coach will post 
a list of team rm‘mlx'r.s and student managers who will make the 
trip. State the time the team will leave and then leave at that time. 
11 playefs know this hour is the demlline they will be on time. 

i’artii'i/idtion record booh. If it is the policy of the school to 
kes^i an .iccurate record of all partieipauts, the record book should 
be carrual on the trip. Kcspmisibility for compiling data in it may 
be delegated to a student manager. 

Cenuui. Ma-nauemunt Dutira and Pqucies 

In the preceding sections of this chapter administrative or man- 
i^«neitt iwttew have been discussed Involving before-game, game, 
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and after-gamn duties. Likewise, iUms luwssitaling attention am- 
ceniing out-of-town gaoiM liave liwii «jn.si(lcied. (Jbvimisly, tliey 
all uto admiuLstviitive (jr inauagetial fiiiietimis. In mklition, how- 
ever, there are matters wliich are not .specineally allied with any 
one event but which eoiiceni the whole program. They are what 
might be cla.s,sified as school athletic jKiliey ailininistiative fmictitins. 
Most of them will hi- or have been siibinitfeil to the athletic eoimeil 
or board of coiitisjl for its approval. Insofar as it is possible to 
distinguish them from tho.se matters previously considered, tliey will 
he presented here. It is obvious Ikit most of the ilems discussed 
under tho headings previously mentioned also will havi' been ap- 
proved by the athletic hoard. 

Pcrmncnl athletic eligibility, participiitirm, and xcbolaslic rec- 
ords. The amount of clerical work necessary in compiling eligi- 
bility-list data may be le.sseiie<i considerably by centralized reconls. 
Some local schools .and state athletic associations have devised forms 
to accomplish this end. In some instances copies of the regular eli- 
gibility lists are retained and filed by schools for use the following 
year in compiling athletic data and statistics. Tills Ls an p.vcellent 
procedure if no other plan is in effect. Iowa is one of tlie state 
athletic associations which require that a Permanent Book of Rec- 
ord ® be kept on file in each school. Tlie information requested or 
contained in it includes eligibility data for all athletes during the 
year; rules and regulations of the Iowa High School Athletic .Asso- 
ciation; data concerning athletes representing the school during the 
year; pensunnel of various teams; ««ults of games and amtests hold 
in each sport; school tr.ack records; schedules for the ensuing year; 
high school athletics ca.sh book; notes ou each athletic season during 
the current year. This record book becomes a peniuiuent .scIukiI 
record and must ho completed upon penalty of loss of inemhership 
by the scluxil. In Oregon, a Report to Secretary is made by desig- 
nated dates, with a copy being retaiin'd by each .school. In this way 
a permanent record of athletics, and coiLSiderable .scholastic data 
are W'ntered in one place, tluis resulting in easier access to sourtes 
of information for the preparation of subsef[uent sdigibility lists. 
[See Eligibility Report to Secretary (Oregon), Figure 42.] 

As an example of a central filing .system for data on atbletes that 
has been worked out by a local school, the Permawnt Record Card 

‘Iowa High Sehiml Artiletic AMociatiim, 1940-1947, Permanent Bool of 
Stcord Por the School Year. 
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formerly in use at Onlral riigh School, Lansing, Mich, is cited (see 
Figure -IS). This card is most complete; and, if it is kept up to 
date, ihi‘ (otoplctc athletic and .sdiulastic histories of a student are 



)RUiK>slutelv accessible. Such a form should he of considerable aid 
to those m vh.irgi‘ ol the clerical work in making out eligibility lists 
for each siwrt. 

tiegardk-ss of the scheme followed in recording permanent ath- 
letic records of students, be consistent and faithful, New admin* 
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i.strators and ctiaclips cominj' into schools should find complctt* rec- 
ords available. Also, there axe many rases sshen iiifoxinatioix i.s 
dx-sired wmwmiixg the athletic particip.vti«n of foimi'r high school 
studi'iits .several years after they lixise graduated. The school ath- 
letic department is the plaee fiom which it should he olitaiiuhle. 

Athlftiv finimcrs und budj’fts. These items will he diseussed in 
iiliapter 10, pages fi.'M-fiTO. They are uienlioned heie, however, 
lii-eaxxse of their pioper incliisiou imdi‘r geueial ailiiiinisliativi' 
dilfiiss. It is impossihlc to oseiemphasi/e tlie im|)mt.mee ol sound 
finaneial policix's and aecorale liookkeepiiig in xoxinertioii with a 
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noxmE 43. Permanent Alliletle Bet uni Fnmi [Centtd i/igh Sc/ioof, 
Lamuig, Mldilgm), 

high sehool piogram of interscholastie iithletics. That is one rea- 
son why an entire chapter is devoted to the subject. 

Cnurid rfpnrts. In some iuslauces the geneial report for the 
athletic year may he the pexmaiient rceunls. In nthens part of it 
may he in the school paper or scIkhiI annual. It is highly desirable, 
however, that a brief but completr*, athletic n'pnrt be plaeed in the 
liands of the .superintendent or piincipal at the eluse of the school 
year. It is good iixtormation for rither or IhiiIx of them to have and 
is in line with policies in many seluKils that teachers sh.dl report 
their year’s W'ork at the end of tin* fin.il stunester. The report should 
include at least (1) financial statcmimt; (2) results of games and 
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mwts; (ft) luiinbcr of participants; (4) outstanding features of the 
year's aclivitics; and (3) proposed schedules for the ensuing year. 

CotUrurtinn ojjicinL'). Athletic officials for home games for the 
follmving year should he engaged as soon as possible. There 
always are many officials, but sometimes there are not enough good 
otjf's. It is not to be interred here tliat great emphasis should be 
placed on tlin official or officials in a game. Ninety-nine per cent 
of Ihem are honest and eager to do a good job because tliat i,s their 
best metlwKl <tf receiving other a.s.signinents. It is a fact, however, 
tiuit certain olfieials are Ix'ttur known, Imndle games in a more satis- 
fiU'tory manner than others, and generally are acceptable to all 
.schools. Tliese are the men whose services have to be contracted 
for early. IIoiik' schools should submit lists of officials to visiting 
sekads. Names of officials mutually agreeable should he submitted 
to the athletic council for approral. Officials then should be ap- 
proached concerning their availability and contracts sent them. In 
some eases it may be desirable to ask officials to hold a date or dates 
tentatively for later confirmation. This procedure will enable the 
securing of formal approval of the visiting school. 

Keep a Me of all correspondence regarding approval of officials. 
As far as possible, officials should be secured from six months to a 
year in advance of the games in which they are to work, It should 
be understood that contracts are binding only in ease an official is 
properly registered with the state association, if state regulations 
require such a procedure. Do not use the same official in too many 
games. This is not a good policy either for players or spectators. 
Tliere is question regarding the “trades” in officiating as practiced 
by some athU-lio coaches, in which a coach from one school works 
in a game for aiarther school with the understanding that the coadi 
of the Utter school will work a contest for the coach of the former 
institution. Sometimes this policy leads to difficulties. 

A word hi the athletic official may not be amiss in this discussion. 
He has an inqHirtant part in the successful conduct of an athletic 
contest He should k busimtslikc in his correspondence, be on 
tfanp, know ilie rules, and, above all, be honest and fearless. When 
he reports to officiate a game between two schools, he might well 
do so with the following thoughts in mind; 


I ant your uSdal 

1 was Mfected to oSiciatr in this game upon your mutual consent. 
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t briiif! to tills ganio a rcstntl body and an alert mtiul. 

1 sliaft cndiiavnr to be fair, alvrays hi lie boiu'st, and 1 shidl exercise 
my best jmli'inent. 

I have attempted to master the rules of the game to the best of my 
ability. 

I sliall make iny decisions .so they svill lie clearly niiderstood by players 
and speetaloi'Sj and, having made them, I .shall expect the support of 
sr bool authorities. 

I shall consider this contest a siicss-ss if each team plays its liost and 
exeinplifles the higlmst type of .siMirlsuunship. 

I .shall give my beat to the goml of this g.iiiie. 

OfliciaLs wlimso repirtatioiw are best do not solicit ganie.s. SehiKil 
ollicials know which men they want to odiciute in their games. If 
an official'.s work and reputation are what they should be, he will 
receis’e his share of assignments, lie should not make himself a 
nuisance or cause embarrassment to athletic directors or coaches 
by asking them for games. His job is that of officiating games, and 
usually, that is all schoolmen or coaches want of him. Kiiegcr of- 
fers some sound adrice to officials concerning their conduct after 
games. Although it is directed to football officials, it is applicable 
to all postgame officiating.® 

The Ball — In the majority of instances the winner is entitled to the 
ball and will lose no time in claiming it; but unless the officials are defi- 
nitely aware of this fact, it is good policy to grab and hold the ball. 
Following an incident involving much gmmbling and threats to deduct 
the cost of the ball from my fee, I always make it a point to learn if the 
hall is at stake. 

The Spectators — ^Therc may be instances when spectators take ex- 
ception to a ruling and a nasty situation develops at the end of the game. 
Men who officiate football must scbwil themselves to entirely igmvte the 
comments of spectators during the gome, and this seems the best jioliey 
to mirsue slumld an unpleasant situation arise when the g.imc is over. 

The Cio.achc5 — ^Never ask a Coach for his rminiiin of yimr work; 'you 
know whf'thcr yon worked hard and efficiently or whether your work 
failed to come up to expectations. ... On occasion, a Ciiaeh will ap- 
proach the officials before he has regained his nonnal temperament. In 
these instances there is nothuig to do hut be courteous tn* silent, and if 
aiwthing is .said that is to later he regretted, let it he said by the other 
fellow, not you. 

WhCT n Coach inquires about the ruling of a questionable play the 

*F.. C. Krieger, Foathall Officiating, Chap. IX. Athens, Ohio: The Lawhead 
Press, 1037. 
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ollifial nr otRcial-s who were rMpoiisihfe should make sudi answer as is 
reipiircd witliniit involving nr implicating the others, “Passing the 
hiicfc" is ihf host way I know of for a man to let himself quickly and 
qnit'tly out of ofliciatiiig. 

Who of ns has not "gone to bat” for another ofBcial who was in a 
longli spot? it you havHi’t, you have not heen long in the game, I 
have oliscui'd instances where these attempts to help luivo been carried 
III .01 eslicme which (le,slroye<l tile entire value of the gesture and re- 
siilud in disciediling the “good Sarnurihiu.” 

,\toiing the olllcials— Tht! nistonKiry "yrni worked a nico game and 1 
enjoycit working with yiiii" i.s' .soinctiinos far from a sincere statement. 
... If cout.ii t during u g.mie doc.s nut give sullicieut opportunity in 
whu'ti to judge the ability and {KTSoiiaiily of an official, I Know of no 
iitlnT test which will tvseal it; and what is said, if anything, cim well 
!»' Ihised tit»in the f.U'ts. 

If Yon St.iy Over — ^YVlien an ofllcial remains in the city in which the 
game was played, his good sense should dictate that his conduct, even 
tlunigh hi airs "after the game, may be tlm index by which he will be 
judged for the entire day. 

T.ilking about the game, the phiyers, formations, or the strategy em- 
ployed is always to he avoided. In the first place, an official who is 
working efficiently knows much less about these things than any of the 
spectators, and to those who arc “in the know” a detailed description 
Iw ail official marks him as better fitted for some capacity other than 
ntficutiug. 

Schedules and practice. As indicated previously, schedule mai- 
ing .should receive the approval of the local school athletic council 
or luwrd of control. Generally, It should not be the final respn- 
sibility of any one individual. Of course someone will have the 
task Ilf making arrangements for schedules, but this always should 
hs* done siilijeet to the final approval of the council. Schedules 
UMi.illy stHHiid Im' made at lea.st a year in advance. In some, sports 
in which yearly hoine-aitd-lioim* games are played, two years will 
he iioiihed. In geuer.il, games should be arranged as neatly as 
pissihle VO that home contests altenwtu each week with those away 
from hiime. [.ikewisi*, they slumld be arranged so that they do not 
interfere with schixi! time. The North Central Association of Sec- 
oiKlary .SeluKils and (aillegcs reconimcuds that no high school afh- 
h-tie cviiitevt lie scheduled for an eveuing preceding a school day. 
I.r-agups, confeieiices, or local athletic associations can aid schools 
in <‘stablivhing tegular sehedides and deciding on days of the week 
cm which games will or will not be played. 
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Schools arc beginning to get away from fhn policy of playing 
“setup” games at tliu beginning of seasons. Usually, tin* public is 
not luterostocl iustidv contesLs, there is clecUli’il inccpiity in the com- 
petition, and .sclioolmnn, both in the large and .small schools con- 
wnied, often are opening themselves to .severe criticism by .sched- 
nling .snob games. Schools .slioiild raniine their eompctitioTi pretty 
much to their own class in order that thert* naiy he gri-ati'r assurauec 
of .safety, equality of teams, and real fun for ili<‘ j)laycis. 

WIm'u schedules have been appnwed they should lie mimeo- 
graphed or printed for student aiul adult distrihiition. This is an 
elfective means hy which a school's policy reitardlug its athletic 
.schedules may be publicized. By this method it also is jKissihle 
fur a school to protect itself from pressure for postsea.sou games, 
especially in those states in which games other than those regularly 
scheduled arc prohibited. 

There are differences of opinion as to length of schedules. There 
is a tendency on the part of some state athletic associations to aid 
schools in establishing maximum limits in the number of games to 
be played in some aetirities.’ Local schools themselves, or local 
leagues, frequently set up limits as to die number of games. Such 
a procedure seems justifiable, as pointed out by Campbell and 
Seed;® 

The length of athletic schedules should be definitely limited. Boys 
participating in intcrschonl athletics are under gn-at mental and physi- 
cal strain. This in itself is not bad; it is a test of the hoys' stamina 
and moral fibre; it is a part of the man-huilding prtKes.s which we want. 
The objection arises, however, when tlic strain is tix) long eontimied. 
For that rci>.soii, boys should not be allowed to pLiy excessively long 
sdiedules. Experience has shown that not more th.in four g.imes 
iluwld l» scheduled for which the boys must put themselves’ on edge — 
games to be “pointed for," In additiim to these games, three or four 
games of les.ser importaaeo might well bo arranged These g.imes do 
not place the boys under a heavy meut.il .str.iiu ami, therefore, do nut 
Interfere with the regular work of the clussriaiia. Ordinarily, not more 
than eight interschixil games should be scheduled, and the season should 
end well before the season for the next sport opens. 


'Sea pages 129-132, 

•W. G. Campbell uiul R. K. Reed, CtiacliinK High Sttwiil Athbtici, page 
1S2. Lea Angelesi C, C. Crawfanl, University ui Snuthem Oalifnmia, 1932. 
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Although the limit in the number of intcrsohool games stated 
above tuny seem rather small for all sports, it may be considered as 
an average. Tlu'ro is no quMtion that many schoolmen have not 
heeded their better judgment in setting up athletic schedules, 
ttMuiUy from lack of thought ratlier than from lack of forethought. 
This same criticism may Ite made concerning the frequency and 
length tif practice periods:® 

'I la* feiideuey in high .sclaail athletics is to work boys loo hard and 
{iK( Itaig. l't.a'lii'e peiiods aic atrung«l daily, the schedule of games 
fsteials over a peiiod of iiumy weeks, mid the number of contests played 
is, ill most e.isi'S, entirely too many. Tbo,so wbo arc responsible for 
high sihool athletics should rcmemlwr that betcin lies a flagrant source 
ot omempii.isis. 

The tiK.i! .illiletie connril sbonld adopt standards and policies gov- 
erning pr.iitiue periods and scliedule-mwing compatible widi rules of 
the .state .issociatiiHi. Sinre tlie state ussuciation must adapt its stand- 
ards to meet all .sorts of varying conditions throughout the common- 
weahh, the more erilightened hxioJ districts will usuaUy plan fewer games 
anrl shorter practice periods than the parent organization allows. 

The niunbcr and length of practice periods will vary with the dis- 
cretion of coaches, experience of the team, and availability of facili- 
lies. Undoubtedly the claim that high school players are “burned 
out' is a greatw indictment against practice policies than against 
the number of games played. A coach properly trained in the 
.science of physical education should understand the elements of 
fatigue in growing boys and the degree of strenuousness occasioned 
by purticip.ttion in various sports. His practice periods should be 
govcructl iifcoidingly. In general, it will be a safe rule to practice 
a shorter period than had been planned. The following suggestions 
as to niiniln’r of regular season games arc based largely on state 
asyKiation rt'comntt'iidatiotis or regulations. They may be of aid 
to M'hools in setting up schMlul»*s in the more commonly sponsored 
activities. 

Ba.n'hill One or two games per week with at least two or three 
tt»\s lk*lween games, (No high school player should pitch more 
than one game per week.) Eccummendation of twelve to fifteen 
games. 

*] y. Wiibjjiw and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Physi- 
eid jyucafloa, page 488. Thiladelphiu; W. B, Saunders Co.. 1937. 
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Basketball Generally one game per week with possibly one or 
two weeks during which two games ate played. Reeominendation 
of fifteen to eighteen games during regular season. (Girls’ basket- 
ball— one game per week witli a season maximum of six to eight 
games.) 

Cross-country. One meet per week. Recommendation of five to 
seven meets. 

Football. One game per week. (At least throe weeks of prac- 
tice prior to first game.) Plan an open dale near mid-.sea.sou if 
possible. Recommendation of seven- or eight-game maximum. 

Golf. Physical nature of tire sport not important in determining 
number of scheduled meets. 

Siuimming. One meet per week. Recommendation of six to 
eight meets. 

Tennis. One meet per week. (Limit competition of individuals 
either to singles or doubles, not both.) Recommendation of eight 
to ten meets. 

Track. One meet per week. (Limit number of events for indi- 
viduals.) Recommendation of five to seven meets. 

Wrestling. Not more than one meet per week. Recommenda- 
tion of six to eight meets. 

The matter of sectional or state tournament and meet competitioii, 
naturally, is closely associated with schedule making. A number of 
state association regulations regarding maximum number of gomes 
to be played by schools have been established, with tournament or 
meet competition in mind. Local schools should adopt their own 
policies relative to such participation. In all states participation in 
tournaments is voluntary. If the schoolmen of the state feel that 
the state association-sponsOTed tournaments and meets fill a need, 
undoubtedly they are set up and controlled with that end in view.'“ 

Athletic altimni and carslty clubs. Schoolmen hold differ»’nt 
opinions regarding the advisability of encouraging the activities of 
varsity, lettermen, or alumni athletic clubs. Some feel that such 
organizations may altempt to dictate the atliletic policy of iho 
sdiool and hence should not be recognized. Others see in them the 
opportunity for another contact in the proper administration of tho 
atidetic program. The latter view seems to be tire more prevalent. 
The varsity and lettermen of a school should have had enougli ex- 

* See pages 42-4S. 
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pcrit’HCP in atlilctics to uiidersUmd some of the proUojns connected 
with them. ITiis observation may not be valid for alumni athletic 
clubs. It seems best to work more closely with the two former or- 
g!«(iAtfiotit fhiio with the latter. Keep them informed of school 
athlftio policies, send them copies of schedules, aid in the airango 
inciit of details for their meetings, and advise them conoeming spe- 
cial atliletic functions and banquets. By foEowing such a proce- 
dure, generally, it will bo possible to use such organizations for 
tlie purposi'S desired by the scliool rather Eian vice versa. 

Atlili'Hr aiulpiiwtil. Tlu! pmrehase and care of athletic equip- 
metil represeuls tliu largest item of expense, except salaries, in the 
ndiiiiuistraliou of the atliletic program. It is monUonod hero under 
general admitiistrativo dudes and policies because of its major im- 
portaiu'i'. Discussion of this subject appears in Chapter 8, pages 
211 - 22 .}. 

IahvI IrofiM' or conference obligations. Many schools find it 
advantageous to join leagues, athletic associations, or athletic oon- 
feren(.t“i. As long as membership is maintained in such an organi- 
zatliin, aU obligations should be fd&Eed. Attend meetings of the 
league, maintain full league schedules, remit dues promptly, and be 
loyal to the group of schools in the association. If these respon- 
sibilities and courtesies cannot be maintained, ask for release firom 
the organization.^^ 

Athletic harufuetf. Have a definite poEcy regarding athletic 
banquets. They should be regarded as reguW affairs if a school 
is going to have them at all. Teams that lose aE their games have 
as much, or mote, reason to be banqueted as those whose records 
constihiio what is considered as a ‘liighly successful season." The 
atliletic banquet sitould be a school, or school and community, affair, 
rather than something to which the athletes are entitled. The 
school owes the athletes nothing, a feet they should be made to real- 
ize early in their athletic careers. Instead of 'limiting an annual 
or st'iuional baiu[uet to members of an athletic team alone os the 
botaweil guests, it seems mote ju.slifiablo to recognize all the activi- 
ties of the soIkhiI during the period. Include music, forensics, dra- 
matics, and scholarship os well as athletics, Such an array of talent 
really gives a community an opportunity to see the broad scope of 
the scat's program. 

■Ss* i74-17J( for league membwhlp beueflts. 
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Athletic blanks and forms. Each local school uses blanks and 
forms in the administration of its athletic program. It prepares 
these forms itself or receives them from the state atliletic nssoeiatioa 
Tire supply of botli these types should be checked frwiuently. 
Schools may receive excellent suggestions by exchanging samples 
of blanks and forms. If forms, reports, or accounts of meetings aro 
to be printed, be sure that the copy is correct before It is sent to tho 
printer. It is much easier and cheaper to make corrections before 
the type is set dmn after. 

Selection of student managers. Some of the tpiallficalions of stu* 
dent managers have been discussed previously (.see page 151). It 
also was pointed out that they might Ih! elected or appointed but 
that they should not be members of athletic squads. Eagle Rock 
High School (Los Angeles, California), lists the following as quali- 
fications for student aSiletio managership:*® 

The candidate for the managership must be of unquestioned honesty, 
as he has access to large quantities of supplies and equipment He must 
be intelligent and have me capacity and willingness to accomplish his 
assignments. A boy of congenial nature possessing the fundamental 
quauties of leadership is to be desired. The following specific rules are 
enforced: 

1. No boy shaR be eligible to compete for an assistant managership 
until he is a BIO student in full standing. 

2. No hoy who is a candidate for an athletic squad engaging in in- 
tnschalastic competition shall be elieMe to compete.for a managership 
during the same semester. (This rule has been found desirable because 
of the overlapping of the various sport seasons, and it also tends to 
bring out the hoy who is interested in athletics, but who is not of tho 
caHber necessary for interscholastio competition.) 

3. All managers of an athletic scpiad shall be required to maintain 
the same schomstic standing as other members of tlia squad; namely, 
that they have passed in three solids the previous semester, and aro 
passing in three solids during the cummt semester, in addition tu main- 
taining the pitqKT standing in citixemhip. 

High school students interested in athletics usually are eager to 
be of help. Make the selection of them a definite and businesslike 
procedure. Let it be known that the jobs are open to those inter- 
ested who meet the qualifications. Usually an apprenticeship 

“ J:dm B. Sbmiaid, "Job Analysis Applied to High School Athletic Manageie," 
Adibtlc Journo!, February, 1936, page 24. 
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period should precede full managership appointment. Student 
managers should lie eligible for school letter awards. Definite re- 
tpurements for senior, junior, and assistant manager awards sliould 
he (‘.stahlNlu'd and understood, if that many are necessary. Gen- 
erally, .student athletic managers should not he paid by the school 
for their .services. It is n good policy to provide a distinctive shirt, 
coat, or jer-sey to Im worn hy student managers when on duty, 
rWurti nrommtindtUinns, Each school should have a definite 
policy relative to athletic .awiurds. Certainly it is an administra- 
tive policy of iir.st rate importance. Recommendations regarding 
award.s, .M.nidards, and policies followed in schools are discussed 
in detail in Chapter 9, pages 224-233. 

Pamilktitij u'llk state atliletta association regulations. It is the 
Incal school's responsibility to know and understand the state ath- 
letic a.sviviution eligibility and contest regulations. This should be 
done for its own protection. In addition to this, however, state 
assocwlioii posters concerning eligibility regulations should be dis- 
played on school bulletin boards. Make copies of the montiily 
slate association bulletin (if one is issued) available in school 
libraries. These devices will increase student and faculty interest 
In and respect for the school and state association athletic activi- 
ties, and also will help them to see that local school athletics are a 
part of a state-wide educational athletic program. 



Chapter 8 

ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


The PtmcHASE of Eyuu’MFjrr 

The purchase and care of equipment for high sdiool athletics 
represents one of the major problems confronting those in charge 
of the program. In most schools funds are limited, squads ato as 
large as facilities and equipment will permit, and safety precau- 
tions require tlie purchase of the best quality of merchandise for the 
money available. Many hoards of education purchase general 
playing equipment (balls, bats, nets, and the like) but are pro- 
hibited by law from furnishing personal equipment. In most cases 
this material must be purchased from other fcan tax money. Thus, 
sometimes it is possible to buy, not that which is needed, but only 
that for which there are sufficient funds. Serious question can be 
raised as to the justification for sponsoring football, for instance, by 
a school unless it properly and adequately equips the boys who 
play on its teams. Good, substantial, and safety-approved equip- 
ment in all sports is a minimum essential. The affiletio assodation’s 
dollar must be spent well in order to get the most it can for its 
money. 

General policy. The buying of athletic equipment should not bo 
a haphazard affair. There should bo a regular time and procedure 
for this important transaction. Items never should be bought just 
because they are cheap, nor should they be bought from unknown 
firms. E.xperience will show that recognized and legitimate sport- 
ing-goods dealers arc the safest ones from which to purchase mate- 
rials, They need not necessarily be local merchants; hut if athletic 
supplies can be bought as cheaply from them as from anyone, they 
should be given the business. Equipment should Iw bought only 
after needs are known. Regular biventories should be maintained. 
Purchase orders should be on regular school forms for that purpose 
211 
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and anthorizMl by tlw athletic council or board of control Usually 
the allil(‘tit‘ director, faculty manager, or coach will bo given au- 
thority by tl«' council to Issue such purchase orders. 

Xtinie of the .suggestions in the preceding paragraph may seem 
superfluous a.s far as small .schools are concerned. Actually, they are 
not entirely so. Instead of having lire responsibilities assumed by 
the iu(livi(liial,s mentioned, they will be retained by the superintend- 
(‘iit or ))tinripal Tliero is every reason for the small school to be 
))iisinesslik<! in its athletic purchases. Usually there are less funds, 
prn(witlHMiately, and ctpiipuient has to bo used longer. Likewise, 
Ihc more fretpieiit changes in udininistration in small schools is an 
even gcr-ater reason why athletic purchases and Arc handling of 
fuiaN ill eonnectioir with them should be entirely clear and justi- 
fied, (iiuterally it is safe to advise that equipment be purchased 
with school athletic association money in the same careful way that 
ones {K'rsonal funds would be used. Williams and Hughes sum- 
marize five furrdamental guidiug principles for purchasing athletic 
eqiilpment' 

1. Equipment purchased should conform to speoifioatioDS; It should 
be officUl and .should be suitable for the service for which it is intended. 

2. Prices should be oorrsisteot with market conditions. Cut prices 
are to be avoided. 

3. Purclases should show consideration of Are needs of all activities. 

4. Every purchase should show Aral Are interests of the school have 
been presersw. 

5. Every purchase should be ittade on regulation forms and in such 
marmor as will insure legality of contract, prompt delivery and payments, 
and sufficient mauagement 

inmvtory. At the close of each season an Inventory 
of ail cquipmcirt on Irand should be made, A form of inventory 
blank Ls shown in Figure 44. By comparing Aris with the inventory 
made at the close of the same sport season a year ago, and adding 
any material bought since then, it should be possible to account 
for all e(|uipnieiit> Of course, due allowance wfll have to be made 
for worn-out iteiria. Such an inventory wAl show four things: 

1. Htrw much erjuipment is on hand for Are next season of this 
sport. 

•t F. WlihaiiB and W. L. Hushes, Athktict In Education, paces 189-170, 
W. B. tiiuutdm Co., 1931. 
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2. What wjuipment has to be tepaired ot replaced. 

3. How much new personal or game equipment will have to be 
purchased prior to the start of the next season in this sport. 

4. Whether managers or equipment men are effleientj and indi- 
cate whetlwr or not athletic equipment is being lost or stolen. 

In large schools especially, it seems desirable to have the coach 
of each sport rasponsible for turning in the inventory to the faculty 
ituinager or principal. In diis way the coach can have first-hand 
iuforrnation rcjjarding the equipment for the sport he coaches. As 
a result of this inventory he should bo in a bettor position to present 
his mquisition fur equipment when the neid; annual budget is being 
prepared. 

Purchase orders. After equipment needs are known, samples 
have been inspected, or bids received, cranes the formality of 
placing the order. When a purchase has been authorized by the 
athletic council it is much better to have one individual in the school 
tespotisible for pkieing the orders. He should sign the purchase- 
urdi'r form, which should be made out in duplicate at least. In 
some schools triplicate purchase order blanks ore used so that copies 
of all orders placed by the faculty manager or coach are accounted 
for as follows; 

Original— Sent to the firm with whom the order is placed. 

First duplicate — ^Retained by the Individual signing the purchase 
order. 

Second duplicate—Filed in the high school prindpars office. 

This procedure provides a double check on all sAool purchases 
and is especially valuable if the school is large and there are numer- 
ous ageudes pladng purchase orders payable out of general school 
activity funds. A t^lcal purchase order, from the Ishpeming, Mich., 
High Schmd is shown in Figure 43. This is used for purchase of all 
goods authorized by the student council. Spedal attention should be 
given to the fact that the orders ate numbered serially, so that it is 
possible to account for all of them. They also are made out in 
duplicate and punched so they may he filed in a two-post binder for 
ready referena". 

Issuing Equipmiwt 

An efildcnt method for issuing and keeping records of equipment 
is an essentiid factor in athletic management, in order that equip- 
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ment may be preserved and die expenses lor such items kept to a 
minimum. It also is imperative that business methods bo employed 
in this phase of management because of tlie effect they have on 
students participating in athletic competitioa Respect for, and 
cate of, property should bo one of the lessons to be derived from 
adiletics. If students are made to realize that the material furnished 
them by the school is merely lent, that tlie management keep.s an 



FKiURE 45. Equipment Purehase OnU'r Eiirm (N/ipemlng 
high Seliuot, Michigan), 

accurate chock, and that tluy are held accountable for it, they will 
learn a valuable lesson. By diis metlMid, proper habits may be 
taught high school students, and every effort should bo made to 
avoid situations in which carelessness, destructiveness, dishonesty, 
or thievery may develop. Have definite places for all equipment, 
with someone diarged with the r®ponsibility for it. If erpiipment 
is issued to a boy with the understanding that it is to be returned 
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by him at the close o£ the season, insist that it be returned or that 
restitution be made, It is a worse than idle gesture to go through 
tl«‘ niotiotus of charging atliletic material to students and then, when 
only part of it is returned, to disregard the losses. Due allowance 
in all instanc<‘S, of course, must be made for natural depreciation of 
etpiipineiit bet'aiise of normal usage. It will be surprisingly gratify, 
ing to observe liow careful high school students can be of equipment 
issiK'ii to them if they are made to understand tliat they are responsi- 
ble for it. In tiiis cimiicctioii, however, every cifort should bo made 
by the utiiletie innikigemeiit to aid tllein in making it easy to take 
projier care of their ecpiipiiient 

Ab/riing rquipmait. Vatioiw seliools have different systems of 
Tmuking their gamo and personal athletic equipment, India ink 
and .Htciid! paint ate most effective on cotton goods and practice 
eqiiipinent. Usually, tlic mime of the school, a number, and the 
.site slionkl appear on each garment, Quite often the number is 
the only identification mark for the equipment issued to a boy, In- 
expnsive number or school identification labels may be sewed on 
tilt) inside of woolen or silk jersey seams if no other numbers or 
macks appear on them. Came jerseys, of course, will be numbered 
for football and basketball in accordance with rules provisions, but 
some other identification usually is necessary for baseball, swimming, 
and track uniforms. Leather goods should be numbered and sized 
with India ink on white cloth or should have numbers or marb 
burned in them. 

Equifrmmt cards. Every piece of equipment issued to a student 
slmuld be charged to him on a permanent athletic equipment card, 
which he sltould sign. The signature is especially important if he 
tikes the material to his own locker and keeps it there. This plan 
is not recrnnmtmded. but of necessity it has to be followed in some 
scIkxiIs. Separate tHpiipment cards often are prepared for each 
sport. In other eases a general cord is used that is appUcahle for all 
sports, liVheu eipitpment is kssiied it is desirable to know that ce^ 
tain other mattms have been tiken care of by tho team candidate, 
Ilrace it is advisable to base some place' on tile card to record that 
the student is eligible scholastically, has passed his physical exam- 
iMtion, and has filed his parents* consent caid, if that is a school 
policy. A general etjuipment card containing some of the above 
Mwmation is used by the Lansing, hiicL, Eastern High School (see 
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Figure 48). It docs not have a space for student signature for 
<'quipmont received. This may he considered an unnecessary for- 
mality but the performance of it at least has tlic psychological effect 
of a contractual agreement entered into between the student and the 
scliool for his athletic equipment. 
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ncuRE 46. Equipment Card (Eastern High Schmil, /.anting, Mkhlgan). 


Dalhj care of equipment. Atliktic equipment deteriorates more 
rapidly because of ill treatment than it docs from excessive use or 
wear. The method of taking care of it between practice sessions 
and between games is the greatest factor in determining its durability 
and appearance. Wet and perspiration-soaked cotton and woolcm 
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cqiiipinent must be thoroughly dried between practice sessions or 
games, Ako, it must be laundered or diy-oleaned frequently. 
Shoes should be brushed with a stiff brush and oiled. Pads should 
bo dried tlroroughly, washed svith saddle soap, and painted with 
shellac. Helmets should he aired, dried, and kept painted and 
.shellacked. 

Obviously, these duties eannot be performed by team members 
themselves. Neither does such a plan work well if athletes keep 
their etiuipmeut in lockers. Although some looker rooms have 
clatmfate locker ventilation systems, seldom are they efficient enough 
to du a drying job such as is rcriuired for adiletio equipment. The 
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ncuKE 47. Equipment Cud (Doneiiie IHgii School, Kentucky). 

recommended plan is to have a separate equipment room in which 
8 special space is provided for the material issued to each team 
mcmlOT. No one is to be allowed in this room except the coach, 
athletic director, or student manager in charge of equipment. It is 
suggested that the room have cross ventilation (or be a drying 
room) if possible. A hook or two should be provided for each 
athlete. All the material issued to him should be turned in after 
each practice. The student manager con check it daily by consult- 
ing the student’s equipment car4 which should be above the number 
of his hook. At the next practice session or game he calls his number 
at the equipment room window and receives his material On days 
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of games the game uniforms are substituted for those used in prac- 
tice. 

A system similar to the one described here is in effect in die Dan- 
villo, Ky., High School. The equipment card, shown in Figure 47, 
has the items for football. (Other sport items would be listed 
accordingly. ) This appears above the space number. 
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yiama 48. Master Record Card (DanolUe High School). 


A master record card used at Danville High School contains o 
complete check list of all material issued to each team meraher. It 
also lists the space on the equipment racks in the drying room that 
has been assigned to each student. Its general make-up is shown 
in Figure 48, 

The advantages of the system used at Danville have been listed 
by the Atliletio Direetorr 

*}. R. Muuntjoy, The Caro of Athletic Equipisent," Athletic /otimal, De- 
cember, 1937, page 37, 
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1. Tlic uniforms tttc given an opportunity to dry before the next 
pmclifp. Tills results in cleaner equipment and causes the garments 
to wear longer. 

2. The boy is able to have clean clothes more often. This keeps in- 
feetiiiii down to ,0 minimum. 

2. \then a boy leaves .scluiol or is dropped from the squad, his 
clotlies .irti already in and need only to be checked off his name. Thus, 
be has no opportimlty to take something with him. 

4. \Mieu .1 hoy is sick or injiinid and docs not use his uniform, It 
rr'tii.iiiis on its hanger and no other boy can get to it to borrow or steal 
anv p.irt of it. \\ ben he returns to practice bis imiform is just as lie 
li4 It. srliellier it is one day or one month later. 

.I. Tile system te.tt'lie.s the liiiy to he careful with his uniform or pay 
n sesere (a iuUy. 

0. It does uw.iy with the teniptatiun to steal or break in and use snme- 
mies property. 

7, it promotes harmony among the boys by not allowing the big boys 
to fake all the better equipment foam the small boys. 

ti. It relieves the coach of practically all worries caused by equipment 

9. The sv.stem makes it ytossifale for the small school to maintain first 
class equipment for a large squad; furnish every detail of equipment for 
the boys and yet work witliin a very limited budget. 

Genebai. Garb of ATHiEnc Equipment 

The value of an efficient system for the purchase and issuing of 
equipment is lost if proper care is not given to the equipment during 
and after the sport season. This observation applies to repair of 
equipment during the season as well as storage of it after the season 
is concluded. The old adage that a stitch in time saves nine may be 
literally tnie witli athletic equipment, since repairs sometimes will 
save a school several times Ae cost of purchasing new equipment. ' 
In some of the larger schools a faculty manager is placed in charge 
of the purchase, care, and repair of all athletic equipment. Sudi 
a pl.m is in effect at Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, widi most 
satisf.ictory results both from the .standpoint of elEcient management 
and also from tlie standpoint of reduction of the athletic equipment 
budget." Judgment, of course, must be exercised as to what to re- 
pair and the metliod to he used. 

flefwiring and cleaning athletic equipment. Check equipment 
periodically. This should be done frequently to discover tears, 

"TCqH)|>iwnl Mamagcnuail," by Arthur P. Mills, Schdiaeth Coach, June, 1938, 
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brraks in leather, or broken parts. Some schools will haw their 
own cobbler’s outfits for minor repairs to shoes ami leather ('oods. 
Others will have arrangements with local cobblers or leather-goods 
repairmen. Shoes especially should Im checki-d frer(uently, be- 
cause those in poor condition may cause foot injury or infection. 
Helmets also receive a great amount of abuse. When rips appear 
in them, have them sewed up at ont<'. This injunction also apjilies 
to jerseys and pants. Keep them dry, clean, and in repair, 

White goods and towels .should Ix' laundm-ed frecpiently, Font- 
ball ptuits also «m be washed. All laiindiy .serriee .should include 
mending. Uy this method ch-an material in the e([uipnient luoin 
will be ready for use. Mo.sl wmdeii goods .sboiihl be dry-cle.iued 
to prevent shrinkage. It is not advisable to use bleaching materials 
on white equipment. Generally they do not aid in cleaning the 
equipment and may be injurious to it. Supplying clean, well-fitting 
athletic equipment to boys on teams is one of the surest means of 
preventing infection epidemics. In-sist on e.ach boy using only his 
own equipment, keep it clean for him, and repair or replace it if it 
becomes damaged. Some schools have had considerable sviccess in 
having their repair work on athletic garments done by home eco- 
nomies (sewing) classes. In such instances the equipment has been 
thoroughly cleaned before being sent for repairs. In some cases the 
class members have been paid a small fee for their services, and in 
otliers a sewing club has taken over the work as a project for raising 
funds. Variations of these plans may be worked out for minor re- 
pairs at considerable saving to the atidetic department, 

Storage of athletic equipment. When the season in a sport has 
been concluded, have the erjuipment cleaned. Sort out those items 
which need repairs .and which are worth repairing, and send them to 
repair firms whose workmanship and service are known. All other 
equipment .should be properly conditioned for the ulf .seasons and 
stored. Airtight bins nr trunks for the woolen goods, and special 
ca.se.s or rtieks for the leather e<iiupment, .should be provided. 
Gotton material may be wrapped and stacked on .shelves or in bins. 
Following are suggestions for conditioning and .storage of athletic 
equipment: 

Leather .shoes. — Clean thoroughly. Brush with neatsfoot oil. 
fieplace laces and cleats, flemimfaer. Rub track slioes with vase- 
line. Store in dry place ( bins or shelves ) . 
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Helmets.— Buff or sandpaper and repaint. Follow with a coat of 
shclJae. I’lace on a wooden form on a rack, or stuff inside of helmet 
with paper and tie car flap.s together with string. Do not fasten 
cLblio stiap, beesmse it will stretch. Clean felt or sponge rubber 
inside of helmet witli soap and water. Tag for size. Renumber. 
Store in dry place. 

Ilip, shonlder, and knee pads.— Wash leather hip, shoulder, and 
knee pads svith saddle soap. Renumber. Clean felt or sponge 
tublii'r with .soap and water. Shellac leather portion of pads. Tag 
for size, .Store in dry place. 

IiilLrted balls',— Clean with standard ball cleaners on the market, 
Dellate to three to five pounds prassure. Store in dry phee. 

Canvas shoes.— Thoroughly dry and brush. Tag for size. He- 
plaiv laees. Store in dry place (bins or shelves). 

Wuoleu garments.— Clean thoroughly {dry cleaning rather than 
kumlering recommetuled). Repair tips and mend holes. Tag for 
size. Store in airtight bins or trunks. Sprinkle naphthalene, pata- 
dichlorobetizeue. or camphor crystals throughout the garments. Be 
certain that the container is airtight. 

Cotton garments,— Launder flioroughly. Inspect for repairs, 
Reaumlier and indicate sizes. Store in dry place. 

Silk garments.— Launder or dry-clean. Tag for size. Pack in 
bores or bundles. Store in dry place. 

Football pants. — Launder thoroughly. Inspect for repairs. Be' 
number. Tag for size and grade. Save best of worn pants for 
mending. Store in tlry place. 

Wrestling mats.— Launder dioroughly, repair, and fold for storage 
in dry place. 

FiKilhall linesman's markers, bo.x. yard line maikei's.— Repair, re- 
paint, and store in ilry place. 

FoofUill dummies and charging machines.— Clean former and 
store in di y phiii'. Reiwir and repaint charging machines and store 
inside, in iliy place. 

Basekill bat',, hulls, bases. — Wipe off bats and store in dry place. 
Save usetl iMselulls for pnu’ticc. Clean bases and store in dry place. 

Hurdles, hemhes, loelsourds, and take-off boards.— Repair, re- 
paint. and store in dry place. 

Javelins, —Hang from a height with point downward to prevent 
warping. Store in dry place. 
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Vaulting poles.— Lay in straight position to prevent warping. 
Store in &y place. 

Discus and shot.— Store in a moderately dry place. 

Tennis nets.—Fold or roll around wooden pole. Store in dry 
place. 

First-aid kit.— Clean kit and bottles. Relabel bottles. Replenish 
stock as inventory indicates when season opens. Store kit in clean, 
dry place. 

Ticket Iwotlis.— Clean and repaint Store in dry place if remova- 
ble. 

Score boards. — Clean and repaint Rcniunbcr and paint indi- 
vidual placards if necessary, Chedc incclianical rlevice and wiring 
if electrical score board is used. Store removable parts m dry place. 

Public-address system,— Check transmitters, amplifiers, and wir- 
ing, Store in safe place. 
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ATHLETIC AWARDS 


CF.NHtAr, AWAIIU roiJOIKS 

Sinci' Hum' liFtj.iti it luis Wn ciBtomaty for victors to receive 
pinUctmh’i’ or iiitaiil cv idences of their success. In some instances 
the reuaiil was wealth, position, or decoration. In others it meant 
power. These same traditions have been carried on in atliletic 
coinptition, but in most instances the award is emblematio rather 
than attiul, American high schools have waged determined cam' 
paigiis through many of their state athletic associations to ensure that 
awards will be of nonutilitaiian value, or practically so. This gen- 
eral policy is pointed out by Voltmer and Esslinger:^ 

The school letter has replaced the olive wreath of the ancient Greeks 
as the .mard for athletic performance. In high schools the letter con- 
stitutes the custunucy fonn of award, although some schools also award 
a sweater with tbe letter. The majority of states follow the rule of the 
Natkmai Federation of State High Sdiool Athletic Associations and limit 
the oKt of their awards to one dollar or less. In colleges the sweater 
Mid letter are usually presented to the lx)y who qualifies. 

Sonietiracs it is difficult for people to understand why awards are 
presenhHl to athletes. This confusion is only natural because there 
have Iwu so many policies in effect. The idea used to prevail that 
awards were given to boys because of services they rendered to their 
Schools. Nothing could lie further from the trufli if the athletic 
program is an cdiieational one. Participants should be the greatest 
recipients of liem'fits because of having had the chance to play. 
Anything they may think they have done for the scliool becomes 

‘E F Vulbiier anti A. A. Eivlinger, The Orgmlsatim and AdmtnlsMlon of 
nfriad gtbieeHon, page 23®, New Yotki F. S. Ctoftt i Co., 1338. 
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insignificant in coinpiirison with dip opportunitips and cxpcrii'iiccs 
they liavc had, When the athletic program is considered [lart of the 
general school curtieuhim, participants in it become regular class 
students in the sport concerned. From tliat .standpoint there is not 
much justification for rewarding them for their participation in an 
activity which benefits them. In an address some years ago hefoto 
the high school principals of Massachusetts, Principal Mitchell, of 
Lynn, pointed this out:'- 

I liave tried to point out that fixillHill, i)iisch.ill, iMsketlull, etc., arc 
notliing more or le.ss than regular snliji-ets in nor sehenie of physical 
education L.iught by teachers hired hy tlie Selunil Iiit.n'd anil out 
of the school lands; that these teachers are or should he held in the 
same light as any other teacher and the sports themselves emisidered of 
the same importance as the other suhjects. No principal aoiild consider 
presenting a sweater or any other wearing apparel, u gold fixithall or 
any other piece of jewelry to a pupil who does iiniisnally well in nnithe- 
matics, in debating, musical organizations, or any otlicr activity of the 
school. Why should we give the subject of athletics .any more promi- 
nence in our school than we do mathematics, liistory. English or any 
other suhjectf Why should we fry to advertise the school to “put the 
town on the map” any more ardently through success in the subject of 
athletics than through success of the pupils in other subjt>ctsP 

I have never' yet been able to understand just why srveaters in 
ptefetence to any other sort of wearing appyiul are given by these 
schools that make awards to athletes. Certainly the boys should not 
wear them in the school building nor in their homes uit account of their 
undue warratli at any time of the year. Why.shouM not shoes be 
donated or hats or some other artick: just as frequently as are sweaters? 
Purthermore, I have never been able to understand jiB>t why jewelry, 
more commonly in the form of a football, is awarded, 

1 believe we have over-emphasized in mimy cases the idea tliat the 
athlete is rendering service onfy to the school In other words, vvn have 
carried to cxee.ss the “school spirit” idea. Of course, a boy should do 
his best in athletics as hr any other school subject U'C.iusfl by .so diring 
ho be.st serves his school and hhnself. Hoy.s, in gi'iicral, when properly 
taught hy their teachers in phj'slcal training have Ihe right uttitiido 
towards school athletics. They aapiirc tlie right .seliool atfllude through 
natural school metliods without any fukii stimuius from artificial in- 
centives. 


*Fred C. Mitchell, Prbieipal, Lyim (Massachusetts) CUssicid High School, 
in a paper presented tjctrae the Stile Onifetenve «f iligh School Fiineipals at 
Amherst, Mass., March 24, 1928. (Distributed by sole tiie Conierciiee.) 
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TV probloiaof awards from outside sources confronts schoolmen 
frequently, especially when a high school team has had an outstand- 
ing season wlieu measured by number of games won or lost or 
chiunpioiiships annexed. Teams often are feted on numerous oc- 
ca.sions, Unless tiu: sitiuition is svatched, some well-intentioned, 
commimity-minded individual, or groups, will want to present team 
members with awards having intrinsic values greater than school or 
state association regulations allow. They seem to think that the 
Imy.s must be gis-en .sometliiiig for wbat they have done. Recogni- 
tion ot lionor brouglit to their school or to themselves may be all 
right if kept within reason. Rewards for having done that which 
was a Ix'iielit and pleasure fur them to do are not only unnecessary 
but unjustifiable, 

Stale athletic association regulations relative to awards’ ate help- 
ful limitations to which local scliool administrators may refer when 
community interests desire to give excessive gifts to team members. 
It behwives schoolmen to have their bcal athletic and other activity 
award policies well understood by student bodies and public alike, 
Publicizing diem in advance tvill be an effective means by which die 
athletic program of a school may be kept in its proper place in tela- 
doii to the other educational phases of the curriculum. It will help 
keep athletics on an even keel no matter wheftier a school team wins 
or loses ail its games ur^nishes first or last in its dty, league, section, 
or state standings. 

SmiooL ANo Sport Awabd Pouoes 

Tile policy of grandng school awards for intersdiolastio athletic 
or activity {airticipation should not be a haphazard one. Definite 
policies au<l participation requirements should be established, tem- 
pered ill most eases by recommendations of school authorities con- 
cerned. These will eiiliaiice die siguifioance of the award and make 
it lU'tmilly one of scluwl recognition. 

Cnurai to’iufs. As indicated previously, state athletic assoda- 
timis in . I majority of the states have set up limits as to cost of awards. 
If till' value exwds one or two dnikrs, usually the number that may 
1 m* received is fixed. It is obvious, however, that the determination 
of stamkrds for award (puilifications havo been left to individual 
schools du'roselves in most cases. Policies vary in accordance with 

* See pajjM 71-76. 
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State regulations. They also are depontlent upon the size of the 
school. In a survey made in 125 Michigan higli schools of all sizes, 
some interesting information was revealed as to general practices 
within one stale. Following arc the conclusions from this survey;^ 

1. In the larger schools awards are hoing limited to one letter in a 
sport during a student’s high school aareor, with snhse(|iu!nl rceogiiitioii 
usually being a ccrtiiiciite. 

2. A majority of the schools award l;tters of tlie .s.ime size for all 
sports. 

3. Most .schools do not limit liw niiiiilNT oi .sjairts in whieli a .stiidmit 
may compete during the yeiu. 

4. In many schools awards ate not made milil the end of the semes- 
ter and then are dependent n[M)n the recipient's school eilizenship and 
scholastic standing as well as ms athletic ability. 

5. Awards generally are made, on the bads of a cnmbiiiatkm of fac- 
tors including recommendation of the coach, faculty committee action, 
and a required amount of competitian, witli exceptions for e.xtenuatiag 
circumstances. 

6. Schools are not distinguishing between major and minor sports as 
much as they did a few years ago. 

7. In general, schools are paying between seventy-five cents and one 
dollar for athletic awards. 

8. Only six of the one hundred twenty-Bve schools advocated any 
change in the present povisions of the Award Rule. (The Michigan 
award limit now is two doUais.) 

9. In schools where a point system is used the points earned in each 
sport usually are cumulative, that is, drey apply in successive seasons 
toward the award requirement. 

10. Schools vary in the poiicy of making awards for intramural ath- 
letics. Some feel that such activities should be for competition only, 
while others believe that inexpensive, individual awards are bcneBcial. 

11. Some Schools which have genenil org.uiization or student union 
plans require that members of athletic teams be holders of such .school 
tickels before they may bo members of teams, and tlins be eligible for 
athletic awards. 

12. A few schools give a senior, or the winner of a second or third 
letter, the choice of tnn letter, or a medal, or a kiy, the cost of which 
is comparable with the letter. 

13. Schools (juite generally are making awards to students for other 
activities as well as athletics They usually include dramatics, futensks, 
and music, 

‘ “A Study of Atliletic Award Holirics in 123 Mkhig.nt High Schools ( 1935- 
1938),” Michigan Iligli Sclioo) Atliletk Association Bullelin, March, 1930, 
pages 167-172. 
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The Irml, as cvideucctl by the Michigan study, undoubtedly may 
hi! taken as fairly indicative of the general policy in effect in schools 
tbroughmit the states. The one exception might be the plan in some 
stati'.s ih.it allows a school to award a sweater or a blanket to a boy 
oiico during the year or at the completion of his high school athletic 
carver, OtiwT states definitely rule against such a practice. In 
gi'iieral, the most dc,sirahlc iwlicy to follow seems to be that of 
making awards of littli' or no intrinsic value. Some schools find 
that vertifioati's serve this purpose. Certainly, giving a school letter 
In a boy is a maiiifvstiitimi of trust in him. He should consider the 
reet'ipt of it ill tliis light and wear it with honor because his school 
has giv vn iiini that privilege. In reality, the awarding of the school 
letter to a student is giving liim tlie second highest recognition of 
which the schtiol is capable, the highest, of course, being the di- 
ploma. More than mere athletic ability should be the basis for 
awarding a school letter. 

Some schools feel that awarding a great many letters defeats the 
piirpo.se intended and tends to cheapen them. The award limits as 
to «)sts ill many states make more expensive awards impossible as 
well as undesirable. Ann Arbor, Mich., High School has developed 
a combination scheme of letter and certificate awards that seems 
worthy of consideration.® 

The first ye.ir a boy wins a letter in any sport, he is awarded that 
fetter. The second and third yeans, if he agaiii earns his letter, he is 
given a certificate. Certificates me awarded to all second team and 
reserve players. Varsity team players are the only ones eligible for a 
lelter. This miMOS that a boy can receive only one letter for each sport. 
In other wt»ds he could not receive over three letters in all his high smwol 
athletics while he is a member of the school. This has practically the 
same dfeet as awarding only one fetter a year regardless of the number 
of .spurts in which u buy purtidpates. We like this system because It 
gives a letter to a boy who nukes the varsity team for the first time. 

MelhtKl of (’ranting, awarib. In a previous discussion of awards® 
it was suggested that awards (letters) be granted by the athletic 
council or board of control in a local school The following pro- 
cedure is recoimnended! 
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1. At an early season practice session (lie coach should advise all 
team candidates of the award policy of the school, 

2. Records of the amount of competition of each individual should 
be kept if that is a requisite on which award.s are eratited. 

8. Eecominended list of those to receive the .sehool award .should 
be prepared by the coacli and submitted to the addetic direelor and 

4. Thfi athletic director and the coach .should eoiifer with the 
principal in order to check on school eitfeeiiship, altitudi', ehar.ieter, 
and scholastic .standings of those rti'omineiideil. 

5. Combined recommendation should he siilmiitted to ilie athletic 
council or hoard of control tor final approval. 

6. Lettw awards should he made at a sehool assembly as near the 
end of the semester us possible. 

Basis for granting awards. There are different plans in effect 
which form the basis for granting athletic awards in various schouls. 
In some instances they are given solely on the recommendation of 
the coach. In others this recommendation is combined with tho,sc 
of ottier school officials. Certain schools pay much attention to the 
amount of participation as the basis for award,s. They set up defi- 
nite requirements that a boy must have played in .so many quarters 
or innings or have won a required number of points. Another plan 
is that of awarding only a limited number of letters per year and 
determining the recipients on the basis of a point system which in- 
cludes all the sports sponsored by the school. Most schools require 
that, to receive awards, students must he good school citizens, re- 
ceive passing grades in their work, have lieen regular in attendance 
at practice ses,sions, and have ohserve’d training rules as formulated 
by the coach. 

Examples of award systems. TIinK* examples of award .systems 
merit discussion. They illustrate ( 1 ) an award system l)a.s'ed largely 
on participation in individual sprls; (2) a ixiiiit award system in- 
cluding consideration of participation in more than one sport spon- 
sored by a .school; and (.8) a general recommendation award system. 
The basis of each of these is ffiscussod btdow. 

1. Participation in individual sports. This is llie system followed 
in the Detroit Public School AtlUetic League, The athletic award 
regulations follow:’' 

'Detroit Public School Athletic League, 1947-1944 AtWrfic Uenunl, page* 
S3-39. 
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TnACK 

I, Ij'Um shall lie asvattleil in track as follows: 

u. 1.5 (i<)iiil.s average for the number of dual meets scheduled, or 
b. scciiiuls ill .50 per cent of the meets scheduled, or 
e. (wo points in league meets, or 
d. .1 i»iint or fraction thereof in city meets. 

£. Till- "flluiinplon .Stripe” 111 inches wide, to run from the right 
shiiiildit to the left hip, and to be worn only on gym shirts shall be 
aw .tided to phice winneis in city meets. 

5. Itihhon .wards siut.ihly printeil, commemorative of tho event, order 
of place ami the dale shall he awarded to city meet winners us follows: 

Ut phiee — hliio 
2ii(l pkee — red 
3td pl.ice — white 
4th plan' — orange 
.5th place — yellow 
6th place — ^een 

Footbajll 

Letters shall he awsridcd in football for the following: flay in at least 
three city-lf,\g:ie games with a total of five quarters, two of which must 
ctinstitiite a half in one game; or play in two city games a year for three 
years, playing ut least one fufl quarter hi each of me games. 

B.ssietbali. 

Letters sktll be awarded for playing six full qu.irters against league 
teams. 


BeSEBULL 

Letters skill he awarded .as fbHows: play in four league games with 
a minimum oi nine innings; pitchers, five innings in two games, and part 
of tine iitber game. 

SWIMMINR 

.411 iiss.irds the same ;is fmr track and field except as to emblem im- 
bftided ill the letter and the champioiuhip .stripe on tho swimming suit. 

GoiJ’ 

1. Letters shall he tiwarded in golf as follows: 
a. Play in S of tiu' tlu.d matches; or 
h. t'uiish among tlie first six in tlie spring medal tournament. 

Cross thnurraY 

1. Alt awaids the s.tme as for traidc and field except as to emblem im- 
bedded in the letter. 
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2. Awards made in accordance with the slipnlations as follows; 

a. Place in the flrst five contestants from his seliixil in tlic city meet 
or, 

b. Place in hvo quadrangular, triangular nr dual meets, 

Tennis 

1, Letters shall he aw,ardcd in tennis as- follows: 

a. Flay in f! of the dual matches: or 

b. Finish in the quarter finals, in the east or west side, nwctj or 

C. Finislr hi the rjuarter finals in the dly touriiaineiil. 

Student MaNAc-.Eii Awaiuis 

1, The boy must conform lo the eligibility mies tlu' s,ime as the team 
which he manages with the excojitiou that lui need not pass a pliysical 
csaniinalion. 

2. The boy must servo at least one year as a house nuuntger :md as 
team manager one season, or as assistant manager one season and then 
manager, or serve as manager of the same sport for two seasons, nr man- 
age two sports in the same school year. The coach and athletic director 
must also agree that his work h,TS been satisfactory. 

2. Consideration of all sports participation. This is the basis of 
die point award system of the Buckley, 111., High School, with an 
enrollment of approximately 40 boys. The regulations follow:' 

Ten (10) letters will be awarded to the ten (Ifl) boys who e.im the 
most points in athletics during the year on the following basis: 

1. Baseball; 

(a) Two (2) points for each complete Inning— spring and fall 

2. Basketball; 

(a) Three (3) points for each quarter entered in a first team game. 

(b) One (1) point for each quarter entered in a scenud team game. 

(c) Twelve (12) points is the maximum for any one seasim. 

3. County Track Meet: 

(a) Fifteen (15) points for a first 

(b) Ten (10) points for a sccuiid. 

(c) Five (5) points for a third. 

4. District Track Meet: 

(а) Twenty-live (25) points lor a first 

(б) Twenty (20) points for a second, 

(o) Fifteen (15) points for a third. 

5. State Track Meet: 

(a) A letter for winning any place. 

•"Athletic Awards at Buckley,” liilrwi* High School Athlete, October, 1938, 
page 23. 
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R. Ai^' Niht'r Tiack Meet: 

f«) Five {.") pciints for each first. 

(h) '[Ituv (:i) laiints tor each si'cond. 

(e) (hie (I) point for cacli third. 

7. (Ie(ier.il htiHt.'i; 

fff) Till (Ilf) points Kieli calendar week for being “up” in all sub- 
jects. 

(I>) Five (.’5) pniuls for e.iob completD prociice. 

{(‘i Tnenly (20) points neg.iHv<: for each training rule violation. 

(d) Twenty (20) points negative for any unsportsmanlike conduct. 

H. (tenet, il Hnles; 

(to All jaiints nmst he earned hi the Buckley Oimmunily High 
ik'liool. 

3. (.lemT.il reiiHumendation. This is the basis of the Grosso 
Piiinti', Mich., High School award system. The regulations follow:* 

I. In order to receive an award in a varsity sport the boy must ho 
teoiinmended hy the coach of that sport. In making recommendations 
for Viudly awards, the coach must take into consideration — (o) Con- 
duct; (h) Atlend.ance; (c) Ineligibility periods. 

2. All awards will be made at the end of the semester in which the 
competition took place, 

3. In order to receive either a varsity or intramural award, the boy 
must pass IS hours of academic work the semester in which the paitici- 
paHon tiH)k place. 

4. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn during any 
period of ineligibility. (Note — ^Except after school hours.) 

5. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn by anyone that 
has not been awarded a varsity letter. The school reserves the right to 
withdraw any letter award found in the possession of a person other than 
the one to whom it was awarded. 

Shidrnt mam^Kr amrds. Student managers should receive 
school letter awards that are distinctive of the type of service 
rendered by them. In many schools there are various ranks of 
atUelic managers, and it i.s well to have awards indicative of this 
fact. Tile sfiuient manager award system in effect in the Detroit 
schools follows:"' 

*"A Study of Athletic Award Policies in 12.7 Miehlgnn High Schools,” Mlehi- 
pm flkd) Sdaxil Athlrlic Assnclattnn Bulletin, March, 1BS6, page 169. 

"DMuit PubBc School Athletic League, IMT-IMI Alhkttc Manual, pages 
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1. Hic hiy must conform to the eligibility nilcs the same «■, the tciim 
which he manuges, with the exception that lie need not pass a phy.sit al 
examination. 

2. The boy must serve at least one year a.s a house manager lunl as a 
team manager one season, or as an assistant manager one siusoii and 
then manager, or serve as a manager of the same sport lor two seasons, 
or manage hvo sports in die same school ye;ir. Thn coach and atlilelie 
director must also agreo that his work has been satisfactory, 

The plan in effect at Eagle Hock High ScIukiI, f.os Angeles, for 
imiking suitable managerial awards Ikls proved satisfiietmy there and 
merits coinskleratioud* 

1. llie senior manager, upon fW successful eoniiiletioii of his duties, 
shall bo awarded the school monogram with an “M" superimposisl. 
Only one siicli monogram shall be awarded. 

2. The junior managers, upon die successful eomplelion of their duties, 
shall be awarded the middfeweight letter with an “M" supt'timposed. 
The niimher of such letters awarded shall not exceed the number of 
junior managers specified for that sport 

3. The assistant managers, upon the successful cnrapletinn of their 
duties, shall be awarded the lightweight letter with an "M ’ superim- 
posed. Not more than four suw letters shall be awaiided. 

The physical education department has olso added to the distinction 
of the managerial office by providing the occupants with jerseys of ap- 
propriate color. 

These two plans relative to student manager awards ofier sugges- 
tions that may be followed to a certein extent in school.s of various 
sizes. It seems evident that an award for effleienl student manager 
service is highly desirable. 

“John B. Shephard, “Jnh Analysis Applied to High Schixil Athletic Man- 
agers,” Athktlc Journal, February, Wifi, page 26. 
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ATHLETIC FINANCES AND BUDGETS 


A'KILETIC Fikances 

Any coiisulmtiim of the high school athletic program would be 
iiK-Wnplete without attention being given to the mefliod of flnanoing 
it. ( )iie of the first tilings a school should do in the planning of such 
a pnigram is to ascertain its approximate cost and then determine, 
as fat as pissible, the sources of income from which finances may be 
e.ajweted. \'arious considerations of this problem are presented in 
this chapter, 

Fimtnces and the athletic program. Since athletics first came into 
our high schools, methods have been sought by which they could be 
financed. Wc have gone a long way in raising the status of the 
program. In at least one state (New York) athletics, by Board of 
Regents' action, arc a definite part of the physical education pro- 
gr.iui of schiMik It is the duty of the local boards of education in 
that .state to provide facilities for conducting them. Facilities mean 
e((uipiiie»t of all kinds. In many other states boards of education 
buy general game equipment but not diat for the personal use of 
contestants. There is no doubt that in hundreds of other schools, 
lioards of ediieatioji make up deficits in high school athletics from 
ImUnees in "einergemy, revolving, or contingent” funds, sometimes 
illei:;.il|v’ by strict interpretation of the law. 

All this has onue from the humble beginning which athletics had 
when they first were placed among school activities, Of course, 
gate ri'Ceipls still hirnish the grral hulk of revenue for financing the 
athletic programs in high schools. There has been a tendency dur- 
ing recent years, especially among the Larger schools, to form activity 
assadatitms or general student organizations as a means of financing 
2,34 
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athletics and other school activities. In the invi^stigation of sinircfs 
of athletic income in 327 high schools Biainniell found the fre- 
quencies shown in Table I.*- 


Tarls 1 

SOURC’ER OF Aa'IILKTIC INCmilt, 327 111(111 rif'IIOOLS 


Smirff iWiiHrnry 

Bojml nf F.diiratiim . . ... . . 

Ticki't “utlra i7(j 

IVkiN of fuiulH doriveH ff<»m all wlivituM [IT 

Diitiritions , 

Alh1<*li(‘ iissrMM.dion iiK’inlx'iNbtp 1 1 

Student (Dtmr'il, sttidout tmifm..iiid student tns . 12 

PLiyb, ontt>rt.imiuc'UtH, nnd sprml idlnrH (0 

Ocnor.il <jr}^i])izuti()n duf'i . 2 

.Wwng hom« room*! .. I 

Depurttiient of phj'siral nlitmtinn 1 

from magazine aubsrnptioaa . . . . 1 

Candy sales .. 1 


There is no doubt that schoolmen in general would prefer to 
have athletics financed the same ns any other school subject. Cer- 
tainly, from an educational standpoint, athletics can be justified as 
having as great, or greater, possibilities for teaching citirenship. 
sportsmanship, character, self-discipline, health, and use of leisure 
than any other school subject. As was pointed out by Principal 
Riley of Oswego (New York) High School:^ 


There is real educational value in athletics. Tlie guid.ince possitnlities 
of competitive games are unlimited. The rules of iooth.ill, the foima- 
tions, tho pliys themselves arv as cludlcngiiig to tire mind as arc the 
rules of algebra, the formations in geometry or the esperimeuts in .sci- 
ence, Football rules, foim.itkms and pLrys, howeser, have the .iiUlcd 
educational advantage of immediacy. We learn thmn risidily because 
wo .sec iui immediatu use for them. Tire footlull guide Imik is as ictm- 

S reheiisive and specific as any text book used in niir selnads tialay. The 
iscipline of the athletic field coiitrihiites Mimething to thi* boy that he 
can get in no other way. Many lioys e,uned a high school dmlinna la'- 
cause of their interest in athletics. All this svoyihl seem to indie.ite lliat 
the athletic program is a very imporlairt part ol the educ.ilional {mi- 

’P. Roy Br.immell, "lalMimiral and Interscbiilastie Athletlrs,” li S. De- 
partnient ot Interior Bulletin 17, MonoB.ipli i7 ( IS)J2), juge (ii 
’Charles E. Riley, ‘‘Fin.inci«g Athleties," New York Si,ae Pubhe High 
School Alhletle Assoeialmn Bulletin, April, WST, p.iges 2-1. 
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IJMm .iml Jimilfl Ilf* taken fmm the exhibition class and placed in the 
repil.tr etiiueiiliim xiheie it beltings. 

It is leg.il tor Htj.utls iit Kdue.iti<m (New York) to purchase athletic 
et[iuiitiie!il till athlelie le.inM. It is legal for them to provide the play- 
ing In Ids .tiiil iither eximises ol the program. It is also the undeniable 
right 111 t ti ly hoy ,itid girl in scliixil to .see his te.tm play without paying 
nil .i(liiiissi(iri h'i‘. 'Ilierilore, we should work for the subsidization of 
the .ifhlelie piogr.Ltn by the liK'al lioard.s of Education. The piiigram 
can ncxei he eiluc.Uiuiuil as long us it remains oommerci.il. 

Uili'y sf.ttcs llic .sifiiiitkin svell. The development of intorscholas- 
tie iithlftirs in New York is lieiiig watched with interest ns a result 
Ilf the liiixui ('iiiistrueliim applied there. 

SiiHe the time has lait yet arrived when gate receipts, in general, 
tan Ik' eliiiiiii.ifed, it is iinperative that schools control them for their 
own ends. It seems most advisable that student fees and student 
admission prices ho kept to a minimum or abolished whenever pos- 
sitile. Since g.ite rtwipts are still In effect in the schools of most 
stales ( inchuiing New York), they should be so adjusted that the 
adult public p.iys the bulk of them. Student considerations come 
first To adidts. athletic contests ate a means of entertainment, and 
adults generally expect to pay for theii entertainment The prob- 
lem, tlierefore, is lliat of striking the proper balance between educa- 
tional service to high school students and the offering of a program 
of entertainment to the interested adult patrons of the school. The 
following discussion recognizes flte ideal to be attained. Obviously 
the administration of the athletic program would be greatly sim- 
plified if it could be completely subsidized by the board of education. 
This goal, however, does not appear to be possible at the present 
time. 

Wagenborst found these evils arising from the situation:’ 

The iiwnwr of limiueing iiitetscholastic athletics accounts for most of 
the esivtiiig evils that miist he overCome if the maximum benefits are to 
he (lenved, .So long as the piesciit plan of financing continues, high 
schiail athletics will he saturated wiui commercialism; winning teams 
Witt in' Mivetcd, even by school men, if only to replenish the athletic 
Iteasmy; and there will he over-qdulation of athletes on the part of the 
sehuol and community. This does not mean that the desire to win 

'Lmn Hoeh Wagenhnist, Admlnlttmlion and Cost of High School 
hUrtdtait^ Addrttrs, page iOa. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
thuwisity. CoottibuttiMis to Iklucatkra, No. 20S, 1B24. 
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should not be strongly present in all games. It doc.s mean, hotvover, 
that it should not loom as the dominant aim. It is in th(‘ anli-cdueit- 
tional aims that the undesirahlo features of high .school athletics origi- 
nate. Here lies a serious ethical problem which will remain a posverful 
influence for evil so long as high sehnnl iiiteischohistic athlelics arc not 
adequately financed througli regular school fimd.s, In the fiiul atialysK 
even under the present system, the community must p.iy tlic bilk If 
gate K'cctpts and other sources of income are iusiilficieiit to c.irry out 
scheduled programs, special “drives” in oiin form fu luarthcr are in- 
variably made upon an already ovcr-hiirdcncd pnlilic. Complcli- finan- 
cial support through the regular scImkA finals is tliii only method for 
solving flic problem. Utilizing any other means of finaiu'ial siipjmrt 
nectsisilates a compromise with an tAhical prinelplc. 

The actual situation as it exists today will be cniisklercd in this 
chapter. It will be taken for granted diat fiimnces luive to be raised 
for interscholastic athletics, in most cases without a major portion of 
them being furnished by boards of education. Furthermore, it will 
be assumed that those responsible for athletic programs are inter- 
ested in methods followed in other schools for obtaining, handling, 
and spending finances most judiciously. In short, the reality of 
financing a successful interschool adiletic program will be the main 
thesis, 

Methods of roising athletic funds. The methods of raising adi- 
letic funds are almost as numerous as are the schools diat use them. 
No denial of the fact can be made tbat the easiest method of raising 
funds, except by board of education grant, is by having a successful 
team. Usually public and students alike will pay to see a winner. 
This seems to be an American tradition. In most schools, however, 
more than chance gate receipts are necessary to a.s.sure successful 
operation of the program for the year. Some of the methods fol- 
lowed in such schools will be presented. A word of qualification, 
however, is offered concerning them. Not all the plans mentioned 
here necessarily axe recommended; the ones cited are those which 
apparently have been successful where they liave been tried. They 
are offered only as sugge.stions. 

Many schoolmen legitimately are opposed to consuming too much 
school time in “selling" campaigns for financing athletics. In con- 
sidering this matter, a committee of superintendents of schools in 
California said:'* “The reduction to an absolute minimum of ticket 

‘Adopted by California School SBperintoidcnls' A,TOicution (Superin- 
tendenft’ Recomimmdatloiu on Iiiterscfiolaitlc Hfiationsl. 
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si'lling within the school for athletic contests should be effected." 
Tlterc is no doubt that too often school time is used unnecessarily 
for thift selling of all kinds, Sudr a practice is not necessary, It 
cun he rloue at otlwr times, expeditiously and in a businesslike 
rnaiiucr. The whole .sehetne of raising, handling, and disbursing 
atlilclie funds in a high school should be made the basis of educa- 
tional evperienoes for Humorous students that would be good, prac- 
th.il business training for them. It should not become too much 
(it a job for a few people, and it .should include methods that ate 
ii((e|ilable to students and public alike, 

AilmiWton ;>ri('<’.s, Keep admission prices to athletic contests at 
a niiniiimin us fur as Idgh .school students are concerned. They 
slmiild he the fiist ones to Ims'C the opportunity to see their teams 
in .11 tiun. .Soineliines it is necessary to limit attendance at indoor 
csnitests' because of limited stsiting capacity. In this case take cate 
of .students- first, and make the admission charges as low as possible, 
consistent with .tssurauce of reasonably suilicient funds to finance 
the program. Educationally, it is much more justifiable to fill gym- 
lusiiims and playing-field accommodations with students than with 
adults. Such u policy emphasizes to the public the real individuals 
for whom the program is maintained. In some instances, also, such 
a policy tuas been instrumental in awakening school patrons to the 
need for additional school facilities. 

St'uion tickets. The sale of season athletic tickets to students and 
adults is a tecoimnendcd procedure. This accomplishes at least 
five things: 

1. Ibices for season tickets to students can be made much lower. 

2. The pLui assures the school of a definite minimum fund for 
program ojwrations. 

.1. It obtains funds early in the season for use in getting the sport 
under W.(y. 

4. Stsison-lioket sales tt-duee the weathijr hazard that occurs -when 
athletie funds deireud entirely on game-day admissions. 

5. In sm.ilh-r eoinnmnities, espi'ciiilly, season tickets are appre- 
ciated by infevi'sted adults. They offer a tangible way by which 
they may snp|Kirt the program. Such individuals are usually the 
more subsUiiUal dtizens, and their presence lends a wholesome in- 
fluence. 

Two types of season tickets are recommended: the booklet form 
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and that which has a detachable part to he removed when the ticket 
holder enters the gymnasium or field. Tin; athletic hnoklet for 
students is numbered on the cover which Iws a space for the jiame 
of the owner. There is a .separate slip with a number for each con- 
test. Usually a space for the owner’s .signature is provided on each 
event slip. For identification pinpo-sos the signature may he com- 
pared with the cover signature, aWiough some schools are not 
particular in this regard. Th(! ovent .slip must not he detached 
from the book prior to pre.seritalfon at the gate or door. The entire 
hook is tlien handed to the ticket taker, who tears out the appro- 
priate slip and returns the book to the owm'r. A similar i)liin works 
out very well with adult .season tieb'ts and ensures that only imt* 
admission is obtained for each event on each iieket. Tliis arrange- 
ment also is faster tlian ticket punching, in which a single ticket 
with designated punch spaces is used. 

Student activity or general organization tickets. In schools in 
which student activity or general organization ticket plans are in 
effect, it seems as though, generally, there is a better balance be- 
tween athletics and other school actisilies. This is as it should be. 
Of course athletics appeal to many students, either as participants 
or as spectators. It is natural and proper to capitalize on tliis in- 
terest to aid in support of other sdiool activities. The common 
practice in schools having general student tickets is to include some 
or all of the following,' either entirely or partially, among the activi- 
ties represented; 

1. Admission to all home athletic contests. 

3. Admission to special school assemblies or programs. 

3. Admission, or part admfesion, to seliool plays, concerts, and 
operettas. 

4. Subscription to school paper. 

5. Part payment on the school lumual 

8. Admission to debates and odier forensic contests, 

7. Admission, or part admis.sion. to all-school parlies. 

Tliis plan definitely centers finances for all the activities of a 
sdiool; and, as in the case with season ticki't .sales in atbleties, it 
establishes a working minimum for all sehixil projects.^ Usually 
this an'angement is so set up that students buy their activity tickets 
by paying from ten to twenty-five cents a week until purchased. In 
other cases a small fee is paid each week dining the entire school 
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year. Gfni'tally, it lias been found more desirable to arrange tiie 
ptymwil stliMliile so that most of the ticket is paid for before the 
home football or basketball seasons are concluded. Schools have 
found fri'inmitly that payments on tickets lag considerably if they 
evtend over a very long period. It is necessary to devote only a few 
inimiti". during a immeronm, record or utility period for collection 
of pa) inents. .Sometimes activity ticket stamps are sold on payment 
days to be placed in student folders. Tire bookkeeping system 
need not be elaborate: it need merely include tbc name of the ticket 
pireliaser and .spaces for payments on collection dates. 

The disKion or proportioning of receipts from activity ticket sales 
will depoid )ip<in a iniinber of different factors. A general board 
{otnpised of represenhitivcs of all activities concerned should re- 
view the reipiests of each prospective recipient from the funds. 
Prnluble additional income to be realized by some of them during 
the jssir should Iw taken into consideration when making appor- 
tionnienls. UTien the total amotmt to be received has been esH- 
niateil as nearly as possible and budgets for the activities of the year 
have been approved, it is a comparatively simple matter to appor- 
tion the p'rceiitages. Usually, no single activity should be allowed 
to evened its apportionment wifljout the approval of the general 
aefivUits board. Such a policy will insure that all projects will have 
their allotted funds, and when balances from certain of them accrue, 
they may be pUce d in re.serve for future use of all activities. 

The idea of the “Ten Cents a Week” student activity plan is 
sup[K)seil to have originated in the Omaha Technical Hi^ School 
The division of the “acdvilics dollar" at this sdiool is shown in Table 
2, and the ontline of this plan follows;'’ 

As list d bj Omaha Tech, each student has a folder or card on which 
are .is m inv sp.ices as there are weeks in the school year, Stamps are 
jmiifi d and the teachers si'Il them each week, one teacher being respon- 
sible tiif .1 n'if.1111 el.tvs weekly. When a boy ur girl pays ten cents, the 
teaihiT thill turns the money over to the Activities Association. As 
li«u! .IS the I aid indicates tl«‘ owner is paid up it will admit tlve student 
Irer to anv school activity whether it l)e an athletic contest, a school 
play, a detiate or the ssviimning privilege. 

*S»iee»/»l Flwnflal Hint Fnr Sdwnl MUtlie Hefutrlmnla (booklet), 
pagn M. laiwe and {ijuipbell Ailiietiu Goods Clompnny, Kansas City, Mo, 
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DIVISION OK AirrivrriEs douar at 
OMAHA TKCIINKWL HIGH SCIKX)I, 


lUiHpienf Amnunl 

Sonior play awl nmwal Jil .Ojl 

ArtistH Ul.i 

Fo(Alm11 IIU 

BuspliuU *l,7t 

Trtw'k (I,.1 

BiLiki'llmll .».! 

Sviluml papof 5,0 

Opm'lliiH 10 

Hands and nrchfilroa. l.H 

Swimminj; U.tt 

Mass uthlptiM R.l 

Spring festival i.S 

Aflflctnhlics and luoides. 2.7 

Wreatlittg. 2.7 

Dehating 2.4 

HunorroU 2.1 

Stomps and suppUea. l.O 

Sang books 1.2 

Miscellaneous 1.2 

Greenhouse 1.2 


The student activity or general organization ticket plan in higk 
schools seems to offer the following advantages as a method of 
financing athletics and other activities: 

1. Unifies all school activities. 

2 , Aids in keeping athletics in their relatively proper place in the 
school activities program. 

S. Capitalizes on student interest in athletics to aid in financing 
other justifiable school activities. 

4. Reduces ticket-selling campaigns to a minimum through regu- 
lar organization plans, 

5. ftovides an eorly-season and known working capital for all 
activities. 

6. Provides accessible funds at the heginniiig of the school year. 

7. May he sponsored as a student activity project. 

8. Should result in considerable saving to students because prices 
may be reduced it sufficient tickets are sold. 

Student fee plan. Tl»is plan apptently has been borrowed from 
colleges and universities. Many of tire latter charge a definite sum 
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for athlfties, which is included when tuition payments are made. 
Some liif'h schools have found it successful, but generally it is not 
uwd or r(*coinmeiided. The plan assesses each student in a high 
school a certain amount for the athletic program and admits him to 
all home contests. It is defended on the ground that textbooks 
haw to be pnrebased and laboratory fees must be paid by students; 
therefore, an athletic fee from all is justifiable. If such a plan is 
to be workable in any .school, it is certain that its inauguration 
should he preceded hy an e-xtensive educational campaign among 
school pairons and parents of students. 

< Ulu't iilMrtic /imnir plans. Schools frequently find it necessary 
to put on sp-cUl functions in order to raise funds to finance athletic 
ptognims. In fact, some schools use this method entirely as a means 
of support, with the result tliat gate receipts have been eliminated. 
.Sometimes tliis proccdiue has been forced on diem because of in- 
adequafe' facilities wliere athletic contests are held. Quite often 
it is not possihle to accommodate spectators or charge admission, 
and resort to other finance methods has been necessary. Schemes 
which apparently have been successful are listed here. Again it is 
not tn be inferred that all the procedures necessarily are recom- 
mended. However, they may offer helpful suggestions. 

1. Tag sales— preceding or at time of games. 

2. Athletic carnival— may be held either indoors or outdoors. 

3. School dance— with special athletic or other activity features. 

4. School circus— an all-school affair, held in gymnasium. 

5. School plays, operettas, minstrels, shows. 

6. Band and orcliestra concerts. 

7. Debating and forensic contests. 

8. Moving picture benefits— arrangements with local theater for 
percentage of advance sale of tideets. 

9. Candy and soft-drink sales— at school or community func- 
tions. 

10. Magazine subscription campaigns. 

11. School workday— studunts work at odd jobs and turn in eain- 
logs to aetivitie.s fund. 

12. Pie or luke .socials or suppras— auction off pies or cakes made 
by girls of the high school, 

13. Sponsoring of professional entertainments— plays, musicals, 
afhktic events. 
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14. School newspaper sate day— sell .special edition of school 
paper at school and downtown. Make it a good edition, 

15. Popularity or sponsor contests— votes with sale of activity 
tickets. 

16. Old-paper day— students bring old papers and rniigazines 
from home. Proceeds from sale go to activities fund, (live priae 
to homeroom or class collecting most paper. 

17. Cooperative enterprises with parent-teacher association or 
other civic organizations- Tliesc groups are interested in the sehool 
program. Their cooperation usually can he secured. 

18. Water carnivals — ^very effective in school swlnmiing [xjol.s or 
near-by rivers or lakes. 

19. Town cookbook— mothers of students furnish proved recipes. 
Mimeograph or print for sale. 

20. Special auditorium programs — each class being responsible 
for a program for which a small student admissinn fee is charged. 

The handling of athletic funds. The most important rule in 
handling athletic or any school activity finances is to Iwve n simple, 
understandable system and then follow it. Nothing can cause more 
embarrassment or difficulty to a schoolman than inefficiency or care- 
lessness in handling school or athletic funds. In dealings with 
someone else’s money no transaction should be left unrecorded or 
unexplained. Be definite and brief, but be complete. At all times 
the entire records showing receipts, disbursements, balances, or 
deficits should be open to inspection. 

Internal accounting records. In some school .systems, hoard of 
education accounting divisions handle all financial transactions per- 
taining to high school athletics. Such a procedure relieves school 
officials entirely from keeping records of this type and centers 
financial matters in an agency that is expected by the public to have 
jurisdiction over them. In other .schools, however, Ixxirds of edu- 
cation do not feel disposed to as-siune these duties. They think that 
afliletic and other sdiool activity fm)d.s should not he handled by 
them because they are not tux moneys ami do not properly come 
within dieir scope of duties. Whether or not hoard of edneation 
officials have expressed tlieraselves definitely on this matti'c, it i.s 
significant that in a great majority nf large and small .sclinols, high 
school activity funds arc handled by the schools tliemselves. Most 
nf them have their own internal accounting systems. Separate 
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liaiik acomnits are eslablished, and funds are disbursed only on 
order of iiudiorized school executives. In connection with such 
plans it is an excellent procodure to make regular reports of school 
activity funds to the finance officer or finance division of the board 
of edyicAtion. Tluse reports serve as an additional check on the 
acciiuiiting sy.stem of the school’s athletic or activity program. 
Likewise, it is highly desirable to ask that hoard of education audi- 
tors nnnniilly exaininc and certify the recorded transactions of the 
iietis ity fiitid nernunts. 

As liir as athletic finances are concorned, it seems immaterial 
whether a .school has ii .separate athletic association treasurer or a 
cential iiitein.d accounting system in effect, with a general school 
lre.ismer. In order that eadi activity may bo considered as a part 
rtf the I'litirc scluxil pwgruin, it is recommended that the latter plan 
be foUiwt'd, A coutral accounting system for all high school ao- 
IWlies presents the following advantages over the scheme of having 
«p.irate sj’steins for each activity: 

1. Res^xinsibility for disbursement of all school funds may be 
delegated to one indhidual. 

2. It is in harmony svith the plan of having all school activities 
under the general supers'ision of an all-school committee. 

3. It enables the school administrator to have a composite picture 
of the general condition, financial and otherwise, of ah the school 
activities. 

4 . It provides the possibility for a much more accurate audit of 
school activities funds than otherwise might be the case. 

5. The purposes for which expenditures are to be made may be 
more easily ck'cked to ascertain if they are in accordance with au- 
tburi'/ation. 

6. Liwal banking institutions usually will prefer a single school 
deposit account rather than separate ones for each school activity 
fund. 

7. By its natiins the plan appeals to students and school patrons 
as being mttte Inuineaslike. 

Schemes in local schools will vary with their plans of general 
otgani/ation anil their size. Some of the most successful ones usu- 
»tb have a general faculty trca.sutcr. It is recommended that the 
treasurer be someone other than the superintendent or principal. 
He should receive all funds from the proper officer of eadi activity 
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orguuizution on a regular form prppiivwl for that piirpn«', (See 
example of internal account dr-posit blank used at Mount Cleineiis, 
Mich., High School, Figure 49.) Tliis blank i.s made out in dupli- 
cate, with the activity officer and general orgnni/atiou trinsiirer e.«'h 
having a copy. Tlie amount of this dcjio.sit is pl.iced to the credit 
of the appropriate activity, When funds an* received in .snificient 
quantities from several aetivitie-s, the general (irgani/.ttioii trea.sun'r 
may make one depasit in tin; bank where Ihe school aeeount is kept. 
When an activity wi.slie.s to make a purchase oj- tti pay an aeeoniit 
that has been authorized by its officers or the general aelis ities coin- 
mittoe, an order for a check is issued. This is presented lo the 
general organization trea,surer (.see Figiure 49). Upon receipt of 
this request for money, the general school oiganiziition treasurer 
issues a school check that has remittance advice information at- 
tadied explaining tlie items covered (see Figure 49).“ 

Obviously, the general school activities treasurer and his student 
assistants will do most of the bookkeeping in a centralized system 
of this type. Funds will be allocated for eacli of the activity organi- 
zations of a school. In turn, within each activity there will be allo- 
cations. The extent of these details will depend upon the number 
of activities within a school as well as the divisions within each 
activity. 

Publication of financial reports. At regular intervals— monthly, 
seasonal, term, or semester— statements should be prepared for 
submission to each activity organization and to the officials con- 
cerned. To illustrate a maximum policy in this respect, a list of 
statements which might be included in a !!ea.sonal report for foot- 
ball is given below.’ Each of these could be prepared from the 
fund allocation heading in the bookkeeping pruewlure. Other 
sports would be comparable to this example. 

1. Seasonal Summary Football Statement of Receipts and Dishurse- 
meats. 

2. Bar Graph Showing Receipts and Disbiitsumcnts. 

3. Detailed Statement of Football Gate Receipts. 

’The three tonns lllustiatuig accoantlug pr<x,ediin;i at Mount Chwni 
(Michigan) High School have been ua«l by iKmiKshm of that whiaA They 
are typical of general forms of this nature nss'd in schools in svhleh a central 
aeUsdtles accounting fund system is In station. 

’ E. F. Burmaliln, "Aqeonnting Ibsweaure for IBgh Scliuol end Cullege Ath- 
letics,” AlhkUa Journal, October, 11)3S, pages 29-30. 
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4. Detailed Statement of Feotball C\uirantcc Income. 

5. Detailed Statement of Adhesive Expense. 

6. Detailed Statement of Fwjtlull Equipmenl Pittch,Ls<'d. 

7. Detailed Statement ol Food Expense for Football Season. 

8. Detailed Statement of Gondwill K.xpcnse. 

9. Detailed Statement of Hotel ICxpcnsc, 

10. Detailed Statement of Laundry Expense. 

11. Detailed Statement of Medical Expense. 

12. Detailed Stalenieiit of Medical Supplies Ex|)ensc. 

13. Detailed Statement of Miscellmuxiiis Expense. 

14. Detailed Statement of OfBciaK’ Exfiense, 

15. Detailed Statement of Office Supplies Expraise. 

Ifl. Detailod Statement of Opponents' (;ii.ir.aitec Expeiisi*. 

17. Detailed Statement of Printing Expense. 

IS. Detailed Statement of Scouting Exjxmse. 

19. Detailed Statement of Sock Expense. 

20. Detailed Statement of Telephone Expense. 

21. Detailed Statement of Towel Service Expcn.se. 

22. Detailed Statement of Transportation Expense. 

23. Detailed Statement of X-Ray Expense, 

24. Bar Graph Showing Profit or Lass on Each Football Gome. 

25. Schedule of Football Games (with Scores). 

26. Names of Football Playow (widi Position). 

It is advisable to see that records of finances are known to the 
public, especially if the public is prtly responsible for some of the 
funds by which the athletic program is conducted. In dealing with 
this subject elsewhere, it was suggested that reports of receipts and 
disbursements for all athletic contests be placed in the luuids of the 
superintendent or principal shortly after each game. Further, it ii 
recommended that the school policy provide tliat such rqiorts he 
placed on the school bulletin board and published frequently in 
the school or local newspaper. In this connection, however, Iw' srue 
that reports of expenses for activities from which there is no in- 
come also are listed. These will dww .some of the expenses for 
activities that have to be supported out of the income from other 
sources, 

Some schools have regular poh'dt's of piibliciitiou of all fliundal 
reports on athletics. There is no te.ison why their .status shoithi 
not he made kiiosvu. If funds arc low, a published report may lu' 
a means by which interest can be amused fnr their replenishment. 
An unreasonably large surplus undoulrtedly Is iudie.ili\e that more 
atliletic or other school activities should he sponsuted or that student 
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iitlmis'iion fees slioiild be lowered. There is no advantage in main- 
taining .III imm'Ci‘SS.xrily large athletic or activity fund surplus. 

working and emergency reserve funds are all that ate 

netesviiy. 

.W il!ihtr.itive of a type of complete a&letio report, the one pub- 
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iVfURE SO. Bar Graph of Athletic Receipts and Disbursements 
(Glass .Smiiir I/lg/i Sciwiil, Ijjnchhurg, Virginia), 


lislied by Iron Mountain, Mich., High School for the 194S-1946 
school scar is shown in Table 3. It appeared in the local daily 
jMper ( lion Mountain b'ctr.s) and was included in ihe financial pro- 
cctsiings .tnd ttanvicfion notices of the City of Iron Mountain and 
tht' Koanl of Kdiication of the Iron Mountain School District. It is 
comiilete and iindersbiudahle. 

Ilie Iwr giaph is mother effective way of showing receipts and 
dishurwim’iiN so that the athletic financial picture may be compre- 
hended at a glance. Graphs of this type may be made projects for 
advanced members of meehanical drawing classes. A composite 
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IRON MOUNTAIN IIKill SOHiX)|, ATHLETIC A^SO(TATIO\ 


YKAU KNDKl) JUNK iHl, lUHi 
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Ufffiyla : 

(Jate IlwoipUH— Football 

— RaskHball i.HT-IW 

— IV.i«M)all llj OP 

ContKiPtH with OtluT Schools -F<M)tlt;ill HKLtKI 
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Insurance... IW.iJ 

Miscellaneous 91,270.10 


Basketball Games: 

Game Contracts 25.011 

Officiating 203.00 

Medical Expense 35.00 

TransportaUon and Other Travel Expense S.35.W) 

Equipment Purchase, Repairs, and Cleaning. . . 280.KK 

Gunid and Ticket Service -IH.OO 

Admis.doas Tkx 359.1H 

Miscellaneous OO.W 1 .113.15 

Track: 

Medical Exjietwc 1 1 .00 

Transpurtation and Other Travel Expend. .... U2A0 

Equipment Purchase, Repairs, and (.’tesning . . . (15.M 

Miscellaneous _ 3L5l^ 223.00 

Boscltall: 

Officiating ^20.00 

Trawling Expense. 29 IHI 

Eqniprticnt 40.01 

AilmMoai Tax 2.ttl 

Mwccllanecnis L^ 93 22 
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Total Pishursemenls. *ht 

Coth Balance June 80, lOlO 

Balanee in Firel NtiHonal Bank on Jwm: 80, 19M1 91,170.77 

Iswi Checks Outstanding __ 

CoM fo^nce oa alMve - 
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ran’Rit 51. n;ir Cra))h (>( Football Income and £x- 
poiun {Glass Senior Uigji School), 

graph iiB)' hi' made for receipts and disbursements for all activities. 
Individuid sprtrts graphs may be prepared to show income and es* 
ptwev tor each home game. .Such a plan has been used effectively 
at Glass Stmior High Sdiool, Lyndiburg, Va., and is illustrated in 
Figures .'30 and .SI," 

* £. F. Bunsshln, op. dt. 
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ATHtElIC Bdbgeis 

If projects, aoHvitlos, or programs are to bo successful, their ap- 
proximate costs must be calculated in advance. Within .schools, 
budgets are necessary not only for athletics but also for the opera- 
tion of the entire school system itself, If .scvcml athletic activities 
are supported from a cental source of funds, a budget is especially 
important because it gives each division reasonable assurance of tlie 
araoimt that will bo available to it 
Turposc of an athkiii; Infdgct. A budget merely is an estimate 
of probable income .and expenditures. Its prepiratirui is of value 
to those in charge of high school atldetic programs because it uet'e,s- 
sitates that they antidpiite, as far as possible, all the probable factors 
involved. Thus, constructive planning is necessary. Many sehnol- 
men say that dieit athletic programs ate so small that no budget is 
necessary. Some others assert that they have no time to prepare 
budgets. Usually these are not legitimato exoises. Although there 
may be some question about the amount of income to be realized 
from athletic contests, there can be no doubt as to the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to finance an activity or program. This matter 
should be discussed by all those concerned before the program is 
established for die year. Then everyone will know the status of the 
activity or activities with which he is concerned. If funds iasufil- 
cient for the minimiun essentials of an activity are predicted, it is 
probable that it should not be sponsored. 

It is obvious that changes in budget allowances will have to be 
made in certain instances. Likewise, it is illogical to assume tliat 
a budget, once adopted, should he a hard and fast limit to which 
there must be blind adherence. In general, a budget should not 
be too specific or detailed. It should alhw for iliwihility within 
each activity. In the final analysis, then, an athletic budget simply 
is an attempt to balance receipts and expenditures, and its adoption 
should be 4e result of past experieiict* in both of these matters. If 
accurate records of income and expenses for one year have been 
kept, it is a relatively simple matter to establish a budget for the 
program for the next year, Williams and Brownell iwiiit out some 
of die factors to be kept in mind in budget making." 

’J. F. Williams and C. I,. BtmsTiiii The .•\ilminhlmll’in of Health rttitl PJil/ii* 
cal Education, pages 530-531. riuladeijAila: W. B. Saaadeta Oaiip.my, lOSTT, 
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In kt i pinff witli a principle previously suggested that budgets should 
be pi iniifd liy vhiiiils, every high school should have on atliletio budget 
r<iiiist.|iiaio estmiati'd receipts raid exix'tiditures for each event. If 
t.itteitlv iiiti.oji/id the iithletic coiitK'il may prepare this budget which 
IS ,ip)ihisid by the prii^S'i' adiniiiLstralivu autliority. The person in 
(h..i''e 111 .1 eivdi ai'ivily such .is lootball or track then knows exactly 
till' •oiniiiit III tuntiiv he h.is to siiciid and conducts liis sport accord- 
iiivle. 

It 1 1 dillti oil III .suggest a s.itisfactoiy method of determining the budget 
till e.iili .ilhlelu' iiilivily ovvitig to me range in ninoimt or emiipmcnt 
III I dill, the varvmg loil of this eipiipment, the popularity of tlie sport 
ami Us I dm iliiio saliie. ■|hesi’ itenei ate never coinparablo. Football 
n lieu li iKore evpi tisive than li.iek. luid b.isket ball exists more than tennis, 
but ex|«?ise i, nut llie sole ciiteiion. Intramural athletics usually pro- 
side tiiiiie edm .itiiiiial \.ibic thiiii iotcischiihistic competition, but the 
Litter .ilfniih (Kiteiiines that the former can never provide. Under our 
jmseiit s^^t^m of g.ite tcceipis the sport which contributes the largest 
uumluT Ilf di'lUts III the athlrtic 6 uid receives the lion’s share of the 
biiilgi 1 . This is unfortunate beeause it assumes that money pouring into 
tfie athlelie cuffer is synoii) minis with the educational value of the ac- 
tisity to tile coinniuiiity. It would he just as logical to argue that the 
[lersi'H [ujmg the hugest bix for the support of education slmuld receive 
the gre.itcst beiielit therefrom. 

The atliletio budget tor one activity has more than the mere 
spoit itself to consider. The budget must be balanced in the sense 
that it takes all the activities of the athletic program into considera- 
tion awl sees that funds for their operation are properly propor- 
tioned. 

Vrfparation of a hudj^et. No general rule for the preparation of 
an athletic budget can Im formulated that is applicable to schools 
of all si/i's. Ceiii-ral estimates of probable receipts from home 
ganiev may be maile from previous records. If there is a student 
or general organi/atiim ticket sales plan in effect, the probable 
aninuiil fiirthcimihig from that source may be estimated. Any 
amotml to Iw tfceivwl for athletics from the local board of educa- 
tion uKo m.iy !«• iiicliideil, and thus a probable total of all income 
may lx* determined. A suggested form for a composite report of 
estinuteil nxeipfs to lie used hi preparation of an athletio budget 
appears in Figure .la. It presents a simple method by which this 
infomutioit nuv 1 k' shown. 

Estimating details of probable e.xpendlturos may involve more 
Hroe and effort than estimating probable receipts from athletic con- 
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(1) Total estimated 


i 


$ 

$ 


(2J Estimated amount to bf* reali»*d from 
student or general organization tirlo’t 
sale $ 

(3) Total amount, it any, to bo rwoiywl 
from the board of edueatinn foe pur- 

chase of playiiijs equipraont $ 

(4) Grand total of estimated n'reiptti for 

prostMit year {Hum of 1, 2, 3) $ 

(5) Oranil total of ustimatoU <>\(ietutitiin>a 

for present year ? 

(6) Eetiumtc'd svirplua for year (DiRerenn* 

U'tween 4 and 5) 1 

or 

(7) Esiimated defieit for year (Difft'n‘iu\' 

Ix'twwui 6 and 4) $ 


IICUHE 52. Suggested Foim for Budget Siuiiuiory of Fttimated Incunte. 
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tests. A school must know what ecjuipment it has on hand, its con- 
dition, and tlic amount of new equipment to be purchased. This 
information may be obtained from the seasonal inventories.*” Also 
to be considered arc such items a.s general administration; game of- 
ficials; contract guarantees; cxpnsos for games away from home; 
equipment repairs; new equipment; training, first aid, and medical 
supplies; awards; and iiLcideutuls, including pictures, meet and 
league fees, and the like. ( Sa* .suggr-sted Budget Summary of Esti- 
maf(sl Expenses, Figure 53.) Tliis suggested fonn will not show 
all tlw det.iils iMfess.iry under eaeh item; but if it is completely filled 
out for the sjvirts spiiisored by a school, it will disclose the general 
budget figures fur each activity and the totals. 

Obs-ioiisly, one can devLse odier ways of preparing athletic bud- 
gets with possibly more successful application to individual school 
problems, than the suggestions mentioned in this discussion. The 
purpose of the forms shown here is to present relatively general ones 
from which schools may select the parts that pertain to their situa- 
tions. In some imlances, no doubt, schools will add items to those 
suggested. As stated previously, it will be necessary to set up divi- 
sions under each heading. For esample, the item “Cost of New 
Playing and Came Equipment" must be divided into various sports. 
Each sport then would be subdivided into different equipment items, 
with the estimated number of each that are needed and the cost 
price. In such a manner, total estimates may be obtained tiiat 
wouM constitute the total as it appears on the budget summary 
blanks. T(« much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
correct inventories. Also, it is imperative that prices for sports 
equipment and mati'rial to be purchased be exact. Those are items 
of the hudgt't that can Im> estinmb'd accurately, and their correctness 
makes the Imdget v,)Iuable, Budgets from year to year should be 
pri'SetVfd for reference and statistical purposes. 

Surre;/ of uthhiic limigcts.** IV'fore the Second World War, the 
author cotaluefed a survey of the athletic budgets of schools in fifty 
cities in six states, iiicliKliug Coimectieut, Illinois. Minnesota, New 
York, Teus, and Michigan. Schirols wen: divided into three clas- 
siBcatiom; (1) .sehiads with ennilhnents of less than 500 students; 


"Sw fonn on paiji* 211, 

“iUwil on Chirk-t E. Forsythe, "A Higli Schodl Athletic Budget Survey,** 
MIchigiUi Scbual Athletic Aa&ochitiim Bulletin^ May, 1933, pages 
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BUDGET SUMiMAIlY OF fMTIM.YrEI) EXFENSI'M 
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ncDRE 53. Suggested Form for Budget Sumnutj' of E'plhiuted lixgenses. 
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12) schools with ciironincnfs of between 500 and 1500; and (3) 
sehiMils with i‘urolliiu'iils of over L)00. 

Questions were asked first concerning general athletic financial 
plans in elfeet in each .school and average receipts from athletic con- 
tests (see Tables 4 and 5 below), ihis information was signifl- 
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cant in indicating the proportion of schools having some student or 
general urganbration ticket plan that aided in the support of ath- 
letics and other activities. This seemed especially true in schools 
with enrollments of less than 1500. It also was significant that a 


Tabu) C 

AVmtiE SEASON’ RECEIPTS FROM HIOH SCHOOL 
.mH.CTIC (X)STP„STS 
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majority of tlie smaller high schools reporting stated that they re- 
ceived some aid from boards of education toward financing their 
athletic programs. 

Football, of course, is the sport furnishing the greatest amount of 
income and, as would be expected, the rr‘cerpt.v seem to iiicrt'ase in 
direct proportion to the size of the school. Basketball, track, basc*- 
ball, and swimming follow ui tile order named. 

Table 6 (pages 258-259) shows the averago of budgets in eight 
activities submitted by schools hi the three enrollment classifications. 
It will bo seen that there are nhie divisiotus imder each sport for 
which csthnates of expenditures ari> given. It is tiol to he a.ssnnied 
tliiit figures in the tabic arc all-inehisive or necessarily indicative of 
what budgets in those sports should bi‘. Tliis limitation is to he 
expected when averages are considered ratluT than median expwidi- 
tures or those at the upper and lower limits of the scliuoU eoncenied. 
‘This does, however, show general trends and gives a general idea 
of averages in finances, receipts, and individual sports budgets in 
schools of various enrollment ranges. During the 19;37-1938 school 
year an investigation of high school athletic expenditures in seventy- 
eight of the ninety-seven high schools belonging to the Coimecticut 
Interscholastic Athletic Coiifetence was made % John McGrath of 
East Hartford High School'^ 

The total amount of money spent by the 78 schools which m.ide re- 
plies was $88,181.54, This amount of money was raised in the folhnv- 
Ing manner: 


Student Dues 14% 

Season Tickets 10 

Gate Receipts 47 

Miscelliincous Money-nuddnii Activities IB 

Board of Education 18 


This information is significant when compared with tlial in Tables 
4 and 5, 

Types of budgets. For the guidance of tb' athletic director in 
preparing his budget, examples of varioiu! budgets arc set forth 
below. 

A suggested mediumsbed school budget for four sfiorts. It has 

“John El McGrath, “A Study of Income and Expenditures tor IntenchnlssKc 
AlhHics in ConnccKciit High tk'hisds.” Uamecticul Iiitisucholaitic Atbletio 
Conference Bulletin, May. 1938, pages 99-100, 
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bwn shill'd pri'vifiitsly that general budgets for schools of various 
sizes an- diilii'iill to pri'fiare. 'rhere arc* so many individual factors 
iiivoKi'd iu (lillereiit schools (hut general estimates applicable to all 
may bKoioe meaningless. As a guide for high schools that might 
be eliissilied us medium-sized, Mr. William llealy of Sycamore, 111., 
High .School bus pri'pared what he considers a standard budget'® 
(see Table TJ. 

TaMiR 7 


A STANIiAlH) Ut'DCKT iW SCIKMIfii OF FIIOM 300 TO 000 
(Foi u Sihhtth) 
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A complete large-school athletic budget. In order that a com- 
plete athletic budget in all its details may be studied, one that was 
prepend for die consideration of the athletic board of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., High School for the 1046-1947 school year is included (see 
Table 8). It is representative of the budgets that arc the basis for 
the management and financing of tho adiletic programs in larger 
high sclwwls, (Ann Arbor High School has an onrolbnent of ap- 
proiiniately IlOO students.) Although such a budget may seem 
loo detailed for small schools, it contoins suggestions that merit their 
attention,** 


r 


,, WiUtuBi Hedy, "financinjj; an Adiletic Pnigtam," SchotosHc Ceaeh, June, 
jh pgp 30. 

miHhe “Ann Arbor Senior High School Tentative Budget Suggested to die 
ftoird” was prepared under the supervision of L, II, HoBway, Director 
Ediicatioii uud Inteneliulastu: Athletics. It is reproduced here with 
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ANN ARBOR SENIOR lUGri SCHOOI, 

TENTATIVE BUDGET SITiGESTEI) TO THE AT1II.ETR1 DOARI) 
I9tC-l»H 


Edtisutrb KKrr.ii'it 

Student nrtivity plm! 1017 «i(!tifra (o, Jiuil [ht yi'iu - jKHM; 

AtMetip Hnarduhnre = -18.(1% 810 Wl 

4 hurue footliull 8uniP.H lavpmge, 87.10 per (piiu* flirst lpiim)l 8(881.00 

Ri-wcvnl scuta: wliiljlishrd priw 8(|.SS, hiv 11.17, ti,|ul 81.(HI 
Adult ndmis.su)n: paliililislu'd prici- 8().(M, hut O.IS, luhil *07.1 
llillh sfliiiid atudi'iit.i: rshdilislml pripp W, tax U IIH, luhd 80 ,111 
(italic si-hmil: cslalilislicd pripp 80.14, tax (ION. tiihd 80..10 


Adult triulliall spasnn tickets ( 1(10 fri, 81 ) 18114.00 

Estalilishcd ptipe 88.33, tax 0.07, tiital *1.00 

Children (oatliull season tleketa (400 $4) 8.14.18) 

Established price 81.00, tax 0.3 1, total 84.00 

« kmc football games (average, 830 per game (sppond tearail ... 4181,00 

High school students: established price 80.44. tax 0.0S. total 80„10 
Grade school: established price 80.44, tax 0.08, total 80.30 
General admission: established price 80.44, lax 0.09, total 80.30 

7 home basketball games (average, 8100 per game) 700.00 

General admission: established price 803>0. tax 0.10, total $0.00 
Senior high school students; establiahrf price 80. 14, tax 0.09, total 80.30 
Grade and junior high; established price 80.44. tax 0.08, bttul $0.30 

Adult basketball season tickets (43 ® 84.40) 50.00 

Established price 34.00, tax 0.40, total 84,40 

Children haskcthall season tickets (40 If, ^) 33.40 

Established price 81.90, tax 0.34, total 84.00 
Home swimaiiag meets 10,00 


Tohd atimated Tcceifli 87307.40 


Estislvced ExTemis (Rxcapiiuutinttl 

Emergency treatment of athletes 8 1,10.00 

Ctusseounlry 117.00 

Poolhall . 118 ) 1,01 

Bsaketball 44.1 ).S« 

Swimming. 409.00 

Gymnastic team 10.00 

Track 41.1,00 

Cheer lemlers 3 1,.10 

5-A league 34.00 

Baseball 7S4.05 

GoH 177.00 

Tennis 410.00 

Onuga 30.00 

Rifle flub 118.00 

G,A.C 4000 

Tolaf estinufnf apmn 80977.73 
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Tablb S 

KHTlMATliu EspeNHts (IimzEo) 

Emintgfncif Trftdmmt of Athldest: 

B>^stration till xporKs, participanU (% $l $2130.00 


Athk'tU' H*».ir»l con^rilmtion 1150.00 

liourd of Kiiu<‘atioa contriliutioB 200.00 $ 600.00 

fW» Cnnnir}/: 

DATB nmm tuebb 

f.aihiti^ (X-t. S $ 2J.OO 

fW. 22 .... 

YpHil.uiri (X-t. 16 2.00 

IX'iirlHirii at YpiiLuiti 2.00 

.1- V navf <X!t. 10 

Stiih- (X;t. 26 S.OO $ 57.00 

K(|uipnicQ> 

6 svuMf •iriifH ffl $ 24.00 

6 tpjw k di'jt fei 24.00 

flfiiiiins?. . . 16.00 

T«*kphoap. 1,00 

Pif'tiirt*. 1.00 

lA'tlrr aiwi pin awonlj 10.00 

fauppUt's 6.00 80.00 

Totd nmi^eountty eip^m $ 117.00 


f'oathidl: 

OfBclaU {6r.'<t feani i : 4 gurR^.5, !i ofBciab per game @ $17.60 $210.00 


ORiriaU N't'und teumi: 6 games, 2 officials per game (§/ 7,60 90.00 $ 300.00 

AiliriinHlruli»ti' 

(Vm! of fi<>4-tn<'U} for nigKt games and procLice seasiom) 106.00 
Toit of pidj|l<* uildcesa system — tirmnunucr, scorer, and 

liiiieki’i'jjifs 60.00 

of ^iLinU, tioket .sollerH, ticket takent, and supcr- 

vjs^ir fi.r tlr-it fur 4 gameH 276.00 

(oil uf {.^iiiirds, A'IXth, talmw, and super- 

vivir for spi olid ti'iuii fop 6 5(1.00 

('iwf of tiirnmg lights— iustuH F.A. system, pcnuive cov- 
ers s«d n ih tOM 60.00 690.00 


(laiiiv'i (tirsf team): hate ara U£.im mT.VL 

Flint I Vntrai T Sept. 21 $69.80 $100.00 UO.bO 

SfcKUuw .\.n U Sept 27 

Kemdale T (X<t. 4 40.40 100.00 140.40 

l4iw«gJSe»tim H fVt. U 

BalUe I'lrek U fX't. 18 

UttttngKMtem T (>rt. 26 06.20 100.00 106.20 

Yli«tUBtk(’entrAl.,..,il \i>v. 1 

iarkicB T Nov. 8 41.01 100.00 141.01 012.47 


iXleaki tn figured on « Itaaia <»f $ 1.75 before game and $1.50 after 
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Table 8 (Cmlinwtl) 

Games (second team): 


Pinckney Crorll) Oct. 4 22.00 22.(10 

Dexter II Oct. 12 .... 

Brighton H Oct. 10 .... 

Dearborn H Oct. 25 ... 

Manchester T Nov. 1 30.88 S»,HH 

Jackson H Nov. fl .... 53.43 

Games (.sophomores): 

Milan T Oct. ^ 22.00 22.00 

Milan H N«v. 2 .... ai.OO 


Visual Education 8 7ii 00 

Scouting of 10 games ® $10 lOtMHI 

Training and ^t-aid supplies 140.0(» 

Letter awards. 23.00 

Pin awards lO.Wt 

Certificate awards 7.30 

Telephone LKJO 

Keturea 7.fi0 

Printing of single-admission tickets, season tickets, and stu- 
dent tickets 7,'j.tH) 

Newspaper advertising 30.00 

Nine months’ subscription to new^per 0.00 460.00 


Equipment for first and second teams: 

50 game jerseys ® ?9.25 $402.30 

50 game pants with thigh guards @ $10.85 312.50 

0 doz. gome socks @ $4.23 38.25 

12 pr. game shoes @ $6.06 110.40 

6 blocking dummies $10.43. 08.70 

50 practice pants @ $3J)5 107.50 

18 footballs $0.80 178.02 

2 doz. scrimmage shirts @ $0.50. 18.00 

8 shoulder pads @ $10JiO 84.00 

24 rib pads @ $5.25 12IUX> 

72 thigh pads @ $1.83 138.20 

72 anlde wraps ® 30^ pr. 2l,6») 

50 sets regular cleats 55|! set 27,50 

1 grass block shuclace.s fifi pr. 11.32 

1 gross white shoelaues @ 8 ^ pr i 1 .52 

24 game belts® $1.40 83.00 

8 headgears $12.30 10I).0<I 

5 doz. practice jerseys ® $21.00. lOH.lM 

5 doz. sweat sucks ® $4.2.5 21.25 

Blank cartridges for gun 1 JH) 

2 l-gid. cans shoe drratng ® $4 8.00 

Ckoning and repairing football equipment. 973.00 

Repairing headgears H.L00 

Nose-guard repairs 111*00 

Repair blocking dummies HO.Ot) 2837.06 


Total foQtbdl ixpemes. 


$4901.01 
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Tawa' S (CnniinuAl) 


Kquipiri^nt liy I^ianl uf [Mufittion: 

K i'l.’ (»• $100.00 

K ?iho»Ii|«*r (Ilawlin^ ^CT’aii) (in 81.00 

5 fdolhjtUi OMrll>iO 40.46 


mur> 


Jknkfihli 

)t < |H’r (•! $17.1*0 ffir 0 bwno Kuinra $210.00 

2 IMT ('< $10 fur 4 ^imoH 100.00 



1) VTK 

UKHB 

THtSlil'l 

Arirl.in. 

IV.’. 0 


$ 84.00 

MljsUir 

llB,’. 18 

.... 


Deatfiorn.... 

Iloc.lW 



Ahmmi 

Dre. *1 



Wimliur 



100.00 

Eiii^lern 




Battle i reek 

.Ian. 17 


180.00 

Jftek«>n 


• . . . . 


Sfxttin 

Jao. 31 


110.00 

EA.ntem 

Feb. 7 


110.00 

Hnttfe f reek 

Feb. 14 



4ra('k»)D 

Feb. 81 


80.00 

Seston 

Feb.S8 

.... 


Ileokmal 

Merck 


140.00 

State 



100.00 


League of tbe Lakea games away 

Tentative 

Pjnrkney, 

Brighton 

Maiu^hester. 

Dexter 


Kqurpuient: 

12 pr. prgrticc panU ® $1.25 15,00 

12 pr. pjnn*tiee shirts ^ $l 12.00 

12 pra^tiee sweat shirts $1.85 16.20 

20 purple gstne tthirU $3.75. 75.00 

20 purple game pants ( 4 ^ $1..... 80.00 

20 pr. hasi^tHkll shoes (<i^ $1 HO.OO 

20 game sweat shirts $2 40.00 

4 iks. shoestrings $r/ $2 2.64 

t doa. nveat seeks 0$ $6 12.00 

5 mlebooks S5g 1.75 

tbaskelMi ^ $15.85 0.S.70 

daaunf lad n^aiting of equipment 60.00 

Tnuniof mppUtt. .............. SO.QO 

l«ttM U.00 

WtMlwn 80.00 


t 00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
0 . 0.00 
£0.00 


$810.00 


800.00 


800.00 



ANU jaUDGJETS 5A5 

Tahlk 8 {VMtiAued) 

< ’lijftning gym llonr 5 e,-,.fi 0 

Guardi and licket takers llHi.iN) 

Subscription tn u-A papers. O.IMJ 

Totephonc calls l .:>0 

Advertising UMH> 

Scouting 7 games ^ $8 

Towel-cage attendant 

Student activity tiekeU iiii.OO 7()(.»9 

Total haHhclhuU ivpcnsM. 

Kqfdpiiicnt ftrmrshcd by /k»((vl of Kducafion: 

8 basketballs $l(J.8o j(i;i fc.Kp 

Smmmittfj: 

Meets: date hkhk there 

ItoyulOak Dec. 13 

Dec. 17 

Ypailanti Central Dec. 19 .... 

Jan. 3 80.00 

Ypailanti Central Jan. 7 10.00 

Flint Central Jan. 10 4iJ.I)0 

Battle Creek Jan. 17 .... 

Jockaon Jan. 2^ 40.00 

Saginaw A.H.. Jan. SI .... 

Sexton Feb. 4 40.00 

Flint Central Fob. 7 .... 

Eastern Feb. 14 .... 

6-Ameet Feb. 2i 70.00 

State meet Mar. I 60.00 t moO 

Equipment: 

12 new robes ® 1>6.50 $78.00 

Cleaning bill 2 .kOO 

Telephone J.OO 

l.tetter awards 1J.OO 

Pin aworrls. J>0(> 

Certificate awards 2.A0 

Picture -S-OO 

Training supplies i^>JO 

Oflieinls for meets 24.fW 

Subscriptum to uewepaper. 0.00 108,00 

Total awimmiiig expenm $ lIH.IKI 


Equipment furnished by Ikianl uf PMucation: 

Bental ut union swimming pool. $410.00 


Gymna^He team. 
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Table 8 (Confinud) 

Ttiuk: 

date herb theri 

Vlinl March iiO — 

Uivt-r Uouffi* April 5 $ C5.00 

U. H. Inv April W C.OO 

I}i-arlKint April .... 

PimMiic April il5 60.00 

JHt'kwmi May CO.CIO 

KHHhTii May 0 .... 

/i A mrH May 17 

State May iS 86.00 $ 215.00 


Efiuiprrifnt: 

1 i[i>2 iwent .Hiiit^ (a. I 48.00 

1 ritrts. tra‘’k «*»('» l.1 60.00 

{ 'leaninE 30,00 

Tf l^pliofic 2.00 

Ynni* slLcIh, Iratlirr drc^in^, etc 5.00 

I.rtter rikI pin awiurU'S 15.00 

Vaulting poles 16.00 

Supply's 15.00 

Miual fHlwatioD auppUca 15.00 

OflIeUls 15.00 

IflUimrahot 10.00 230.00 


Toiil Iratk etpenaet 3 445.00 


Cheer Iroiirra: 

S uoiformi ^ 36. $ 30.00 

2 Ur>!e metpiphones (o $4 8,00 

2 .sniali iftCKaphom's (o. 31 2.00 

fl air/tBijr (t/ 22,00 

2 pin ananU 31 2.00 

2 certiOeate awanis 0.50 


Ti2u/ rheer Ifiuler erpenm. $ 54.50 


, 8 20.00 

2 trii» for nirctinipt 12.00 


Ttttifl i'irr-.i htiguf Expfiwe $ 32.00 


Onrfa; 

Athlflit* pK'turra fur $ 60.00 


Tmewi.' 

hUtchn: eebb there 

YpriU&ti CcDtral 3 8,00 

VpaiksU ItiMMvelfc 3,00 
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Table 8 

■Vpsilanti Ccntml 

YpAiluiiti llooAevclL 

InnsinK Spstou 

lialllc Creek 

Jiii'l'';™ JS.OO 

LniininK Kastern 

Uinsiti^ Si'Xton 

Tiatfli* <’nH*k il'i.Ol) 

Jiw’kwm 

Lan«n|» Kaskirn 

Ucfikirul $ ni IKI 

Kquipmciit; 

8 »!•«. Imlln $iJ 

Pifluri* 

Ijutter att'ar<la .■i.ljq 

Pin awards /l.JKJ 

< ’ertifimte a^vards g.lX) 

Trfcphdne 5.f)o 

Kesbiog mcketa lO.Oi) 

Newspaper 3.01) 

Total imnin expenm $ 


Equipment furnkdi^l by the Board of Education: 
a doa. balls 93 $ KUK) 


BanebaU: 

2 offieiaL^ @ 95 each tor 3 gamca 9 3II.0II 

I official ® 93 for 4 gomes 21 MX) 9 50. W) 

Gomes: heub tblj:!!: 

Pinckney 

Ypsilnnti Central 

Snton 

St. Thomas 

Jackson 9 53.<W 

YpHiLanti f Vnf ml 8.W) 

Battle (’rook 

Ht. Tlininas 

Eastern 51.IX) 

Pinokney BMX) 

JuekMiu 124.00 

Equlpinont: 

lHcaps(?'(W^ $11.70 

12 mvent shirts $1.}W 10 20 

6 dox. bnsobiilU ((>< 910.85 — 00 2.5 

3) 2 duz. bats ^ $10. 00 5U 

D game pants 12 75 
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Table B (Conh'/i»^<Z) 

Tr.tinlrw Mipfilirs 0.00 

14.00 

Ti’IrphdUf 2.00 

PuhiR'. .70 

00 . 0 !) 


.. $402.13 

K^pltpniciil fjrf H<r liJ'atfHi' till* {/uk*^; 

S»ipplir« $1I)(U)0 

K((ut|un('iit 130.00 

Travd uiitl iiit'.d'i . . .. 100.00 $030.01) 


K(pitp>ii*'Kl fufui *h4<l }>v IIk* lliittnl of I'^lurution: 

2ikiJ! Uli('’ . $.‘10.70 

niim $ 10.10 10.10 


$ 30.10 


(W: 

Mfttrhn: nmc therb 

.... 

Hfxiun. .... 

Extern $ 20.00 

IlBttf** Tfwk 

Yp^iUiilt i'«iitral 

HoyaKWc 20.00 

TontiAi^ 

Yp^ilaot! Ceatral 3.00 

PlynwiUlh 5.00 

5-Aiuatrh 20.00 

Stuff* niahi 5.00 $ 75,00 


Equipm»‘nt- 

Biljz 1,(1111(51,18 $24.00 

flrtnrtt li'ci 23.00 

L/'llff 3.00 

I'ifiRWAriN . 2.00 

('U'anmKHivI tir<!v «><)mpin<*nt 45.00 

IVlt'ph'HJiMAlU 2.00 

( Vrhlu'jilf* awurJi 1.00 102.00 


fipmUfi $177.00 

K<ltt»pinejit fumiihftl hy th#* ]k,anl f,l Kducation: 

2 lifrt. ipilf ImiIU t(, $K $ 10.00 

LitIcrBBanU $20.00 

DwaXRA,. 6.00 

4 abMliny (n)«U ((!' $10 40.00 

(knciSu p)«'tun* . . ........ 8.00 

l^nai$N»rUtu& 15.00 
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jViiiraunition iaaui'il 

Mutch entry toca .•UHj 

Total Kifio (Hall expenara !{| lij).flO 


better awnrcls 1} iV(K) 

Pin uwiinU ID.IK) 

('ertifieuto fi.ilO 


Total (I.A.II. rxiienara. 


$ Vl.Ull 


Annual “jwr sport" hiulufls. Thi> disciissioii ctiiiu'itiitij; athlctip 
budgets is brought to a close here w-ith the inclusion of some data 
prepared by the Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, regarding the “per sport" costs of four com- 
mon sportsd’’ The infornmtion contained in the Detroit figures will 
give schools a chance to compare their sport costs with a central sys- 
tem in which athletic equipment is bought for seventeen schook on 
the basis of competitive bids (see Table 9). 

T/lBtiB 9 

DETROIT .ANNUAL BUDGETS IN FOlUl SPORTS 


1947-194S 

BaaJielhaU — 12 players: 

Uniforms ^ W.OO 

R«fen«s 75.00 

Tronaportation 00.fK> 

nieachors 

Balls mot) 

Game expense 

Awanls il-fif) 

Aliseellanrous 50.1K) 

Total imm 

Cross country ii«il track — 30 boys: 

TTnifomis ifiTOO.OO 

Trnnsptirtrttitm 75.tHt 

Awanls... mm 

Kqiiipnient, hunllosi sluriti tape, ate 200 00 

Mlacellum'ftas 50.00 

Total 


“The material in Table 9 was prepared by (ieitrjife Mead, Assist-int Dirtvttir 
of Health and Physical Education, in Charge of Interscholastic Athletics, Detroit 
Public Schools, and is used with his permission. 
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Taulb 9 (roniiniifi) 


Mmll -III t'lnum: 

I'titfrtntiH 1^3880.00 

TruthpiirUitton 13fl,00 

(lIFiiiaU «5I).00 

Halls 100,00 

Hli'iU'liPrs iiOO.OO 

f'WiI iiaiinli'iuinci- anil ganif expiwc 300.00 


Ti.tiil 31330.00 

IIiivIhiU IH //lii.Vi'n: 

riiiliirttis 3750,00 

ritiliiri'S 75.00 

Twimairlaliiin 30.00 

Hli'iulu'ts 50.00 

Ficlil inaiiil'naiifc 250.00 

Hulls 30.00 

Hats 100.00 

CuH'Oit's uutfit 30.00 

(raiue eapeiu^, ticketai ticket taken, aellera, 

snarls, etc 150.00 

AwanU 80.00 

MbcclUncoiu. 50.00 


Total »16r7.00 


(imiul total pir lohool 38130.00 

It is quite probable that thrae "per sport” budget estimates in 
baseball, basketball, cross country and track, and football may vary 
somewhat from costs paid by average schools, In some instances 
tiny will bo greater and in others less, dependent, of course, upon 
the (ptalify of merchandise purchased It is probable, however, 
that schtKils will he able to efiect considerable savings if they com- 
bine their wants and submit them to competitive bidders. By buy- 
ing in quantity it is possible to secure better prices. 



Chapter II 

SAFETY AND SANITATION IN ATHLETICS— 
ACCIDENT BENEFIT AND PROTECTION PLANS 


Tib; Safety PnocaAM 

Contribution to the healtli of participants is one of the claims fre- 
quently made for athletics. It is pointed out that regularity of 
habits during training seasons, eating proper foods, and exercise fal- 
lowing an adequate training period all are health aids. No denial is 
intended of these claims. Certainly it is excellent from a physio- 
logical standpoint for high school students to eat, sleep, exercise, and 
play properly and reguWy. Moreover, there is a real educational 
benefit in the opportunity to learn the fundamental skills of a new 
game. In what other manner may a boy better learn the rules of a 
game, its lessons in cooperation and sportsmanship, and its disci- 
plinary implications than through the high school athletic program? 
The possibilities of athletics are unlimited in their opportunities to 
teach good habits— in health or in other ways. 

School people, however, in their zeal to teach the game itself, 
must not be guilty of overlooking some of the common things that 
pertain to health of participants. Safety in athletics and improved 
standards in sanitation, as well os health habits, are important. 
Today as never before there is a health and safety consciousness 
among school students and adults. The athletic program provides 
a fine opportunity to emphasize these factors. Safety, probably 
mote than anything else at the present time, catches the attention 
of the general public. Motivate largely by traffic accidents and 
fatalities, people arc looking for safer ways of doing things. It be- 
hooves schoolmen, therefore, to set up safely programs. Many 
schools, state-wide organizations, and state departments of educa- 
tion have definite safety courses of study that are available for the 
271 
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asking. Athletics in any school may be made a phase of this atten- 
tion that is being given to hotter and safer living. Be safe, sanitary, 
anti sane in the conduct of athleties, and the program will he im- 
proved immeasurably. 

A xafctij pwffam check list. The whole school, rather than iso- 
lated parts of it, .should be the unit in operation of the safety pro- 
gram. Someone has said that health and safety cannot be taught 
but that they have to be experieiictkl. Numerous opportunities for 
.Mieh experiences .should be provided. A suggested check on tho 
wav a safety program in a .schtml works and its accomplishments 
has been prepared by the Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Departmtoit of Public Instruction of Delaware. 

Is your safety program “clicking" or does it “bog down" in spots? 
Can )Tni show tangible results because of your efforts in the promotion 
of safety education? These and other simiW questions may logically be 
put to you at any time by school officials, parents, and the public. As 
a reminder and to enable you to promote an efficient and comprehen- 
sive safety program, emphasis, where needed, should be placed on any 
one or all’ ot the following aspects of safety education! 

Methods of Tromotion 

( Safety patrols, leaders’ corps, safety coun- 
cils, student monitors, graded play areas, 
teach guidance, playground supervision, 
and equipment inspection. 

Instructional courses, i.e., home economics, 
biology and related sciences, hygiene, physi- 
cal and health education, guidance by Dean 
of Cirls-Boys, home room teachers, and 
, biugiaphics of famous people. 

Selection of companions, school socials, 
dramatics, ehaperonage, assemblies, di- 
rected intcrschuol contests, teacher-parent- 
pupil contacts, and modern, attractive sani- 
tu^ schools. 

Teats and measurements, periodic evalua- 
tion, fereosing or increasing assignments, 
supervised study, grouping (stow, medium, 
fast), committee work and pupil partici- 
( patinn in appealing projects. 

It will be observed from the Delaware suggestions that safety has 
a broad construction in the school program and comes in contact 


Type of Safety 

1. Physical Safety 

2. Moral Safety 

.Social Safety 

4. Mental .Safely 
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witli students through numerous agencies. Although this discus- 
sion deals primarily with activities in atMelie.s, even within this 
subject itself there are many tcacliing and ex[>cri(‘neing possihiiitit's. 
Safety from the athletic standpoint often means only being free from 
accident or injury. Tliis is only oue of the points to he kept in 
mind. Safe doing, safe planning, safe tliiiiking— these and many 
more arc safely phases of athletics. 

Araunic S.AHcnf E.s.SB.v'nAi.s 

Much luis been written about die inculcation of .safety habits in 
high school students and adults by various methods, iii the dis- 
cussion of such possibilities in atlilellcs, .several cnntrilmtiug fuelers 
will be considered and an attempt made to show their iinportuncc, 

The well-trained coach. There are proper and accepted nic-thiKls 
for the teaching of aU athletic activities. In order dial athletics may 
be taught properly, the teacher should be one who is well trained 
and experienced in his field, Frankly, if a school cannot provide a 
man or woman who is properly trained to teach the sport desired, 
that sport should not be an activity in its athletic program. It has 
been stated previously that the best procedure is that of confining 
the coaching position to men In the physical education field. This 
seems desirable because, in general, sudi men will be better trained 
in fields allied with the physical activity incident to participation in 
athletics, and hence they should know more about human anatomy, 
physiology, fatigue, exercise, and body mechanics, and their relation 
to the sport diey are teaching. 

In most cases, the coach should be a man who has had actual 
experience in playing the game himself. This may sound like an 
unnecessiiry statement, but quite often members of faculties, in small 
schools especially, have to coach teams in sports In which they have 
had no experience. The point of emplmsis about the training o£ 
the coaelt is that ns a result of it he may hi* an imporiaiit safely 
agency. The better training a coach has had, the gtealiT is tlm 
probability drat the boys under his care will rew'ive good instruc- 
tion. Generally speaking, members of better iustnicled teams re- 
ceive injuries less frequently than do those who don’t imderstmid 
how to play and to protect themselves in a sport. Obviously, this 
is true especially in football and basketball. A schools first con- 
tribution to a program of greater safety in athletics is msislence 
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that its tcaduTS in athleUes or coaches be well trained in their ac- 
tivities. 

Adequate equipment. Tlie second safety essential In an athletic 
ptogr.mi is adequate playing equipment for the members of a team. 
This factor is one of first consideration for football especially, 
Nearly every one of us has seen a frail high school boy on some 
smalt-school football team with possibly no headgear, insufTicient 
shoulder, hip. and thigh paJ.s, and improper shoes. After each 
tackle tlial he made, we wondered if he would over got up, and 
when he di<l we were impressed with the rcmarlcnble recuperative 
powers of the youtfiful body and its ability to withstand shock. In 
our largest colleges and universities we do not ask even the most 
hardy and lubust members of football squads to subject themselves 
to Mich dangers as confront some of our high school football players. 
This is not an indictment against high school football. It is an in- 
dictment ag.iinst the lack of common sense, or safety sense, on the 
part of some high schools concerning the tjqie of equipment that 
they furnish their teams. If only improper or insufficient equip- 
ment for football is available, for safety’s sake, eliminate football 
from the program. 

In other sports commonly sponsored by high schools, the factor 
of playing ecpiipmcnt is not so important relatively as it is in foot- 
ball Th«e, theoretically, arc not body-contact games; football is. 
It is essential however, that proper shoes be furnished by either file 
sdiool or participant, because many foot, ankle, knee, and leg in- 
juries ill all spirts are traceable to faulty footwear. 

Proper phi/inf' farilUU'.f. Cross-country running and golf are the 
Only commimty spiiisurcd high school athletic activities that do not 
require smiKith siirfaws. lu cross-country the path of the course, 
howecc'T, must be smooth for the runners. In golf the fairways 
should lie free from ruts. Football and soccer are supposed to be 
pkyeil on a smooth, grass playliq; area. The baseball diamond 
should 1 h‘ smooth and generally level, outfield as well as infield. 
Tracks anrl tennis courts, of course, must bo smooth. Under no 
drcum.staue(>s should football fields have stones, hard surfaces, or 
tuts. Keep them snuioth with a good turf. Obstructions should 
bo well back from boundary lines. Gymnasium floors should be 
kept clean, not allowed to become slippery, and playing areas should 
be free f« several feet from dmigexous obstructions such as posts. 
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stoves, walls, stairways, bleacliers, drinking fountains, and tables, 
Be safety-conscious as far as all playing facilities, Ixith outdoor anti 
indoor, are concerned. It is mudi easier to prevent an accident in 
athletics than it is to explain to parents that their .son’s misfortune 
was caused by someone's careles.sncss. All .safety and .saiiitsitiim 
precaution .should be observed just as faithfully during practice 
sessions as during regidar games, beesnnse generally there are be* 
tween four or five times us many opportmiilie.s for accidents during 
practices as during games. 

Adequate training. Strictly speaking, adetpiaie training is a 
phase of athletic coaching. Corxl c'oaches always have insisted on 
members of their tcaias being in good phy.sicsil coiulition. 'Ihe 
necessity for state association rcgulatioius recpiiring niinimnm train- 
ing periods in certain sports (see page li29) apparently came about 
because poor coaches in some schools were not paiticnkir about the 
training periods of their teams. True the normal human body pos- 
sesses remarkable qualities to withstand unusual demands made of 
it, and its ability to recuperate from strain is almost unbelievable at 
times. Athletic competition, however, should not rely or call upon 
this reserve unnecessarily. Coadres should set up training and con- 
ditioning schedules for boys in each sport that will ensure that they 
will be in proper condition to compete. After all, training is not 
difficult; it is simply getting into condition to play by means of com- 
mon-sense living and intelligent hard work. Tlie relation between 
injury and fatigue is more tlian an assumption. We know we are 
less able to perform normal functions when we are tired. It is (mly 
logical, dicn, that injuries are more apt to oceur when we are fa- 
tigued. As a safety measure, therefore, it is essential that Ixiys Ix' 
in the best pos.sible physical condition and go through mi adequate 
tmining routine before tlicy are allowed to tHmqx'te in mli‘r.scho- 
lastio athletic contests. 

Sufficient numher of reserve players. It is difficult to .set definite 
standards as to the number of reserve players necessary for each 
activity. Individual capacities and abilities of boys vary, as do 
also the policies of different aiaches in the use of reserve pkyets, 
As mentioned in die previous section, there is a definite relation lie- 
tweon fatigue and the possibility of injury. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that there should be sufficient reserves on a squad to enable 
substitutes to bo used wlnm necessary from a safety .standpoint as 
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well as iu coiisid<Tation of the playing ability of the team. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that, in general, there should be at least two mem- 
bers on the sfjiiad for each position on the team. Coaches know 
tliat wmpetitiou betwtu'u players for team positions makes a better 
team. However, that re.sult is not the purpose in making this reo- 
ommerKlation. It is made for the good of the boy and to ensure bis 
safety in participation. A great many schools do not attain even 
this miniinum iiuniber of players. Wien this is the case, grave 
doubt may be raised as to the advisability of conducting the activity, 
e,sp<‘eialty in fiHithall, ba.sketl>all, and soccer. 

If a boy Iiecomes injured, tired, has been ill, or is not in proper 
ermditinn to play, lie should not be in the game. His physical safety 
and health an' endangered by competition under such oiroum- 
stanccs. Be especially careful of boys after serious or prolonged 
illnessi's. Athletic coaches will be raising the standards of the coach- 
ing profession and their own reputations, as well as primarily pro- 
tecting the welfare of the boys entrusted to their care, if they main- 
tain policies of frequent substitutions in athletic contests. It is an 
old adage that an athletic team is no stronger flian its reserves. It 
is equally true that the best insurance against too much competition, 
which is likely to result in injuries or harm to a boy, is to have a 
sufiicient niunbcr of reserves available — and then not hesitating to 
make substitutions. 

Proper officiating. Great improvement has been made during 
the last few years in the standards of officiating in high school ath- 
letic contests. State athletic associations have had much to do with 
this through their rides-intcrpretation meetings and insistence that 
games he handled with the protection of the participant uppermost 
iu tsnwideratioti. Opinions of coaches vary as to what constitutes 
g(Kxl olRc luting from a strictly rules-interpretation standpoint 
G(»k 1 coache.s, however, usually are in agreement that an official 
should h.mdle a game in football or basketball so that the physical 
welfare of eimtestsuits has been protected. Officials must know the 
game t«le.s, Iw alert physically and mentally, and through their han- 
dling of the eontest. kvp it under control at all times. Tlie day 
has gone when olfidals considered that they had properly dis- 
charged their duties when they had controlled a game simply by 
calling technical violations of the rules. While the play is in prog- 
ress, the boys actually are under their care, especially in high school 
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games, Good officials realize this, and that is an important reason 
why they are good offidals. 

Equitable competition. A safely precaution of first importance 
is the policy of providing as nearly erpiitahle competition as is pos- 
sible in all athletic contests, Specifically, this means that tlio sched- 
uling of games between large and small teams generally is undesira- 
ble. This observation applies especially in foottoll. Schools invite 
criticism if those with large squads sclicdnle games with others in- 
comparable in size, nnd vice versa, especially if injuries occur in 
such games. Often these contests apprsd to large .schools as openers. 
Smaller schools often are interested because of the financial guaran- 
tees. Some high schools also play college and independent teams 
in football, with decidedly unsatisfactory experiences. Although 
this critioisra is not necessarily true in other sports of noncontact 
nature, in general it is a safe and wise procedure for a school to limit 
its athletic competition to other schools relatively comparable in 
size. It is one more safety precaution to which schools are begin- 
ning to give more attention than they did a few years ago, and the 
results will be justified. 

Prompt reporting and attention to injuries. As in many activities 
in which both old and younger people engage, injuries are a part of 
athletic competition, especially of the body-contact type. Although 
every possible precaution should be taken to prevent injuries, ex- 
perience shows that they do happen. When they do, the school 
should have a definite policy for handling them. Students should 
be instructed to report injuries to their coaches immediately. This 
requirement should be as much a part of the training regulations 
as the playing rules are of the sport cona’tned. It should be a 
“musr regardless of membership by n school in an athletic insurance 
or athletic protection or benefit pkin. Participation by a schtwl In 
any of these usually requires feat all injuries must be reported 
officially within ten to fifteen days. In reality such a requirement 
is most beneficial to fee student himself because he is fee mu* who 
receives the necessary treatment. It also is important to him be- 
cause, in most instances, his rehabilitation is more rapid when tliero 
is prompt and proper treatment that enables him to return to com- 
petition sooner. The old adage “A stitch in time saves nine” is 
applicable to athletic injuries. 

Summery. In brief, a school may consider feat its general atirletio 
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safely policy is consistent with good educational procedure if the 
following are considered: 

1. Employment of a well-trained coach or coaches to have charge 
of the activities in the athletic program. Preferably, coadies should 
be imimbots of the physical education staff, 

2. Adequate, properly fitting equipment should be available for 
all pluym. If it cannot be provided, the activity should not be 
.sixmsorcd. 

3. Playing facilities sho\dd meet common-sense standards, Boys 
.should not in* expected to play under conditions and with facilities 
admittedly iiiisafc or dangerous, Playing areas should be free from 
hazards. 

4. Adequate traiutng is a requisite for all participants. They 
should nut be allowed to play until they are in proper physical con- 
dition. 

5. Sufficient reserve material is an essential for good teams but it 
is a greater safety essential. Generally, there should be at least 
twice as many members on a squad as there are playing positions 
on the team. 

6. Competent officiating is an added means by which athletic 
contests may be made SEifer activities. Engage officials who are 
known to be strict in their enforcement of rules devised for the 
protection of participants. 

7. Fair and equitable competition in all athletics is a safety es- 
sential. In general, schools should limit their athletic competitiDn 
to schools of comparable size. By so doing there is greater assur- 
ance that squads ate more nearly equal in size, with the result that 
competition will be better and safer. 

3. There should be insistence that all injuries be reported promptly 
by members of athletic squads. Frequently, an injury that appears 
to be incouscrpiential at the time it occurs later tiros out to be 
serious. Many coaclics insist that thero.be at least a cursory inspec- 
tion of squad member.s Mowing each practice session and game in 
order to cheek on minor injuries that students might have failed to 
report. Many serious infections as well as later injury developments 
may be prevented by this policy. 

Safety SuccisnoNS for Various Sports 

In many instances safety suggestions are made too late. Great 
strides in safety education have been made in industry by making 
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workers safety-conscious. This some policy should be followed iit 
athletics as well as in all other phases of tlie school prograiii. t.'oii- 
lestants, as well as those administering atliletic programs, have many 
opportunities to make safety a tangible rather than a thrioretical part 
of athletics. 

General safety suggestions. Prior to di-sais-siiig a few safety .siig- 
gestious tliat pertain to the sports more commonly siion.vired in 
American high schools, it is well to considi'r the iudividiiiil jtiirtiei- 
pant hinwelf. Tliere are many things he may do to further the 
safety program in any school. In the final iiii!ilv.sis mneh of the 
success of any safety campaign depends niKiii his eontrihntion. 
Schools may well keep their student Imdies und athletics safety-eoii- 
soious by means of siifety posters, safety assemblies, and the like. 
The following list of personal safety habits, suggcste<l by Lloyd, 
Deaver, and Eastwood,* should be learned by all individuals— 
students and adults: 


I. Never continue playing a gome when fatigued. 

% Do not attempt a hazardous new sldll unless under the direction 
of a qualified person. 

S. When jumping see that the landing surface is sufficiently soft for 
the height of the fau and that there are no obstractions or uneven siu- 
faces. 

4. Proper personal equipment should be worn for protection at all 
times. 

5. Refuse to play the game if the equipment is improperly erected, 
the floor or field is slippery, rough or has obstacles which may lead to 
injury. 

6. When participating in an activity always keep in a position away 
from flying equipment, such as huts, discus, javelin, .dint, etc. 

7. Never enter the water unless supervisor is present. 

8. See that all injuries are given immediate and adequate attention, 

0, Never try any stunts beyond your range iit ability. 

10. Select activities which are within me range of ymir physical 
capabilities, i.c,, crass-country running with an urg,uiie heart condition 
is dangereus. 

II. Avoid partaking in activities in overcrowded space. 

12. Never take advice or instnicdon from an unr|ua]iiicd person. 

13. “Warming-up" before partidpting in strenuous activities is a wise 
precaution in preventing strains and sprains. 

14. Demand a physical examination before cnh'ring physical edu- 
cation activities and a redieck before going out for any arduous sport 

‘ F. S, Uoyd, G. G, Dcavei, and F. R. Eastwixxl, Safety in Alhletin, pages 
215-216. Philadelphia: W. D. Saunders Company, im 
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15. It is desirable that those participating in sports be protected 
against the cost of serious injuries. 

In the following enumeration of safety suggestions for high school 
sports, it will be assumed that methods dealing with safety in eadi 
sport, as fur a.s techniques and skills of tlio game itself are concerned, 
have been properly covered by the coach. It is part of the coach’s 
job to instrnet his players in proper safety methods in sliding, tack- 
ling. pivoting, serving, blocking, falling on the ball, and so on. 
Physical factors pr'rtaining to irorsonal and playing equipment will 
be the items of chief consideration in the suggestions offered. In 
all eases it is recommended that a physician be present at contests, 
and it is assmned that all participants have passed physical examina- 
tions. 

Baseball safety suggestions. These also apply to other outdoor 
ball games. 

1. Playing areas should be smooth and free from stones and ruts. 

2. Spectators should he kept a reasonable distance from playing 
area. 

3. Players’ benches and extra equipment should be well away 
from the base lines. 

4 Keep all substitutes seated on benches. 

3. Have a first-aid kit on hand and someone who knows how to 
use it. 

6. Be sure that catcher’s protective equipment is adequate. 

7, Proper sliding pads should be provided for all players. 

S. Immediate attention by a physician should be given to all 
injuries and infections. 

9. Practice sessions should bo well supervised, 

10. Ik' sure of proper conditloiiing of all players. 

Raskethall safely suggestions. Many of these suggestions will 
apply to volleyball, badminton, indoor tennis, and other gymnasium 
ac'tivlties. 

1. Be sun* of proper conditioning of all players. 

2. Ptttctiw* sessions should he well supervised and of not too 
groat length, 

3. Have a smotrth, clean, but not slippery, floor. 

4. Posts, players’ benches, scoring tables, bleachers, and the like 
should be removed as far us possible from playing areas. 
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5. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infeetions. Re- 
port them immediately to a physician. 

6. Keep aE substitutes seated on benches. 

7. Plavo ample space at end of court between end line and 
bleachers or wall. 

8. Have first-aid kit on hand at all games and piaelice sessions. 

9. AUow no injured players to participate in pr.ieliee iiv gaine.s. 

10. Check on proper equipment, espedully .shoes. 

11. Keep players warm prior to p-ariicipution. 

12. Make fretpieut suKstitutions and instruct teams to t.ike allowed 
test periods. 

Cross-country and track safety sugjicstions. Tliese are also ap- 
plicable to other running activities. 

1. Proper conditioning in cross-countiy and track is by fat the 
most important safety consideration. 

2. Be sure that contestants are thoroughly warmed up before 
they enter their events. 

8. Limit the participation of each individual, as to number and 
type of events, in accordance with recommendations of best au- 
iorities on the subject 

4. Have a first-aid kit on hand at practice sessions and meets. 

5. Keep spectators a safe distance away from track and field 
events, both at practice sessions and at meets. Remember that the 
discus, javehn, and shot may cause serious injury to spectators. 
Keep discus and javefin areas roped off and aEow no one in them. 
(Several state high school athletic associations have eliminated the 
discus or javelin events, or both, from their lists of field activities 
largely because of danger in conducting them.) 

6. Be sure that vaulting and jumping pits arc so constructed that 
they provide a soft landing place for vaulters and jumpers. Keep 
them spaded constantly. 

7. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infections. Re- 
port them to a physician. 

Football safety suggestion.?. The majority of these suggt'stlons 
are also applicable to soccer and touch fixitball. 

1. Use only slaked lime or other noninjutious substance for field 
marking. 

2. Insist on properly fitting equipment, especially pads, helmets, 
and shoes. 
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fi. Keep field in good condition— sodded, level, and free from 
stones. 

1. Be sure that substitutes are warmed up before they enter 
games. 

5. Keep substitutes seated on benches. 

6. Keep chairs, substitutes' benches, extra equipment, and band 
instruments a .safe distance (5 to 10 yards) from side and end lines. 

7. Wae<' yaid-line markers a safe distance from side lines. 

8. Use (lexiide-st.iif goal-line flags. 

S). Provitle sweaters or jackets for substitutes. 

10. Hetpure that helmets be worn during all scrimmages and 
games. 

11. Teiiu) members should be thoroughly warmed up before the 
start of e.icli h.tlf. 

12. Keep spcct.ttors off the field during practice sessions. 

13. Immediate medical .attention shoidcl be given to all injuries 
and iniectious. Instruct players to report injuries at once. 

W. Dir not allow a boy who has been injured to practice or play 
until permission is received from the physician in charge of his case. 

“15. Remove fatigued and injured players from games. 

16. Conduct well-organized and well-supervised practice sessions. 

17. Check weights squad members daily if possible. 

18. Use tickling dummy instead of nive bait” in tackling practice 
as much as possible. Be sure that the mechanical release works 
properly. 

Some of the regulations of the Football Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Scbiwl are offered herewith as excellent safety guides 
for the sl.ut of football season in the falli^ 

1. Nil work of a harardnus nature shall be permitted any individual 
until he is m prcfin rnruUUmt; and then only when wearing all the 
necfssaiy vitefy equipmeiit 

2. Nii lollmg blueling, or blocking in the open, sbnll bo permitted 
until itffn thi' thud lUy of practice. 

.1. No taekhiig. either llvii or dummy, shall be permitted until after 
the fifth (las of pwiliee. If tackling “under punts” is given at alt it 
(hall he pi'imiKed only mice a week and then only unoW the coach’s 
petKwal direction. 


* Dt, Hum B Bums and tt. Liwieiae Walsh, “Reducing the Number and 
Stntay of nwtball Injuiicj.' Athletic Journal, October, 1M7, pages 36-37. 
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4. No scrimmage shall bo permitted until after the .tixth dn' of prac- 
tice. 

5. No “falling on the ball" shiJl be permitted until after the second 
week of practice. 

S. SuIBcicnt “warming-up” exercises shall prcctslo e.ieli tlay's prac- 
tice, and all boys shall he kept "waimctl-up" Ijy a Hmtiimiiu-, and v.iiied 
program during the cnlire period. A short, snappy |ir.icliee is more 
beneficial and interesting than a long “hit or miss" session. 

7. The scrimniaging, tackling and .similar fnn(l,mientals slull he giwn 
before the “tired” nr exhaustion point is teucheil. 

fi. Strict compliance with the training program (.sleep, diet, rest) is 
absolutely essential. 

9. Hoys sliall be encouraged to keep in gmal condition .ill suiiimet, 
but discouraged fnim heavy work which will use up the energy they need 
for normal growth. 

Swimming safety suggestions. These apply to class as well as 
competitive swimming. 

1. Have adequate supervision at all times. 

2. Proper conditioning for speed and distance swimmers is most 
essential. 

3. Limit entries of contestants to the minimum number of events 
recommended by the best authorities in the field. 

4. Give proper attention to diet. 

5. Do not allow swimmers to swim alone. 

6. An hour to two hours should elapse between eating and swim- 
ming times. 

7. Surfaces at sides and ends of pool should not be slippery. 

8. Life preservers or "fish poles” should be avaihibk* at all pools. 

9. Bacteria counts in pools should be frequent and accurate. 

10. Report all injuries immediately and refer diem to a physician 
for medlcd attention. 

Indium’s safety siiggesthns. It does not seem feasible to list 
additional sports activities with possible safety suggestions. Tennis 
and golf, generally, are not considcrttl hazardous games. Com- 
paratively few sdiools .sponsor hockt'y ns un iutetscholastic activity. 
In conclusion, there arc lishtl below some general suggestions for 
the prevention of athletic injuries from the Indiana Higli .School Ath- 
letic Association:’ 


‘“Athletie Inluries,” Indiana High Sclioul Athlrtiu Assntwfinu BuOetIn, 
September, 1037. 
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1. Thotniigh examinations of all candidates for athletics by regu- 
larly licensed and reputable physicians prior to practice periods in any 
sport. 

2. Periodic examinations of all athletes following sickness, opera- 
tions, luck of vitality, etc. 

3. Elimination of all .students ftom participation in any sport when 
in diiulit ri'garding Ae physical fitness of the students for the sport. 

4. P.irnil.il consent for all students prior to practices and games in 
any .sport. 

5. Proper and adequate equipment of the right quality for partio- 
ipaiits in all practices and games. 

fi. Proper tiaiiiiiig of solficicnt dutatioo prior to participation in games 
and strenuous practices. 

7. (.'.ireful attention to the condition of play fields, tracks, gymna- 
siums. courts and pixils, together with their equipment, facilities and 
accomfflwl.ttians. 

8. Good nIHdating in practices and games. The rules should be 
observed but if not they should be enforced rigidly at all times. Good 
officiating is not merely fair, It is efficient. 

9. InsistencQ on fair competition. Schools often go out of their class 
to compete. Often the matured, the skilled, the trained, the hardened, 
the experienced, the well-coached boy or team is placed in competition 
with the boy or team having few if any of these advantages. 

10. Removal of players from participation in practices and games 
when fatigued or injured. Some excellent coaches request the game of- 
ficials to inform them when their players should be removed from the 
game on account of injuries or fatigue. 

11. First aid service at all times. Minor injuries — cuts, bruises, Infec- 
tinns, blisters, abrasions, boils, etc., riiould be given early and careful 
attention. Minor injuries can quickly become major ones. 

12. Medical attendance at games and scrimmages. Someone has said 
that a limping football player has no business in the game. The physician 
should be able to spoiik with authority and his recommendation should 
be followed. 

13. _^Coaching of the highest tyre. This does not mean "goody” or 
“sofly” coaching hut it means greid raraching, rigid coaching, competent 
coaching. MoUyaKldling is not recommended. 

14. Hclafive sixes of s<BWds. Numbers arc not all-important but the 
football coach who uses 22 plavets, equal man to man with the 11 players 
of the op^Mimnt team, has a distinct advantage in many ways and in all 
prohability will re.ich home with fewer injuries, The length of time in a 
gome per player has a bearing on injuries, in all probability. 

15. Warm-up ps-riods prior to scrimmage or game entrance. A few 
bendings are not sufficient along thh line. 

16. Attention to weather conditions. 

17. Proper condiliontag of pkyeis. This point concerns the mental as 
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well as the physical condition of die pliyor and llie morale omulilum of 
the whole team, 

This list may look long and forbidding but injuries in athletic n.inM's are 
too numerous and ton severe. The whole situation can In: changed for 
the better and atlendon to the points given will eifect dcdrable changes. 
If we cannot aEord to protect— we caimnt alfoid to play. 


Safety jtr Thanspoktatiov 

Tlie subject of haasporlatioii bus Im'cii diwiissed at length in 
Chapter 7, page 190. It seeim advisable to consider it ugiiiiit 
however, as an Item to receive safety uttcntioii. Connnon cairicrs 
or school busses are recommended. In themsulve.s they provide 
lessons in safety because of die unusual safety preeautuins of pnie- 
tically all drivers of such veliicles. Members of athletic teams 
should be cautioned regarding adherence to safety regulations and 
common courtesies while on die streets of cities or towns to which 
away-games are played. Definite discipline rules, likewise, should 
be to effect while en route to and from soliools for games. 

A problem of considerable importance is that of impressing stu- 
dents with the need for following safely rales to traveling to and 
from practice sessions. Of course this is not a problem when prac- 
tice and playing fields are adjacent to the school, but in many in- 
stances they are widely separated. If students travel from the 
school to the practice field in private ears, insist that the number of 
passengers carried is not in excess of the intended capacity of the 
car. For violation of this regulation, suspend the offenders from 
the squad for a definite period. Allow no fast driving or racing 
from the school to tlie practice field, and any violation of this rule 
punish by the same penalty. Emphasize these regulations and 
enforce them if possible by an honor cixle. Insist that .street park- 
ing be in accordance with city irafiic regulations. Park cars in the 
practice field enclosure if possible, The ideal arrangement where 
a transportation problem of this kind exists is to use a common 
carrier bus to and from the school and field Lefotn and after practice 
sessions. Many schools follow such a procedure. Insistenci' on 
following the best-recognized safety traffic regulations in atliluties is 
just another means of emphasizitig safety throughout the entire 
school safety program. 
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The Sanitation Pbogram 

It was previously stated in this chapter that one of the purposes 
of intwsehukistic athletics is to develop health habits In participants. 
Lessons in sanitation also are Important and certainly should become 
health habits. Ordinarily the athletes of a school are the finest 
of physical .speolmens. They come to coaches with almost perfect 
pliysupies. Wo must be sure that, when they have finished their 
niKh scIhxiI athlrtie competition, they still arc physically fine young 
men. They .should have learned how to play; how to cooperate; 
how to give and tak(‘; know what it is to be a good sportsman; and, 
above all. know more about how to live and take care of themselves 
physically. It is folly to tliink that an athlete will develop habits of 
health if these habits are not practiced by the athletic-team squad 
and those in charge of it. When rules of sanitation and safety are 
disregarded, some of the most valuable "carry-over” lessons of afli- 
letics are lost 

Expcrim;es in sanitation. Probably all of us have shuddered on 
seeing at athletic contests things which flaunted all the common- 
sense rub's of health and sanitation. We have seen the single lemon 
that all the boys used, supposedly to quench their thirst. What 
about the common towel that all the members of the team used to 
wipe perspiration from their faces? Surely we remember how the 
towel went sliding across the floor and then was used to wipe every- 
one's face and neck. Then there was the common water bucl^ 
with its dipper or sponge that everybody used. Often, after the 
game was over, several boys used the same towel following the 
shower. Soim'tiraes this towel was not laundered for several weeks. 
On Mcasiotis it was necessary (we thought) to exchange between 
team rimmliers items of personal playing equipment, such as socks, 
shirts, jerseys, and helmets, without sterilizing them, not to mention 
washing them. 

Tliere were times when cuts, infections, sprains, and bruises were 
laughed oif and not reiwrted because it wa.s thought that an athlete 
should Ix' able (o take it. All these practices and probably many 
more could 1 h‘ cited. But suffice it to say that we do not want these 
to remain in the esperieuces of participants as some of the things 
they learned in liigli school athletics. They should remember that 
at times, the coadi, director, or trainer seemed overscrupulous in 
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his enforcement of safety, sanitary, and cleanliness regulations; that 
the physical welfare of the boys on the team meant more to him and 
to the school than did all of the possible victories during a si'ason. 

Of course, no one willfully intends to he negligent in mutters of 
sanitation in athletics, It just happens and .sometimes a check-up 
is needed in order to take stock of one’s methods. 

A sanitation self-amlijsis. A solt-evalualing check on practical 
.sanitation in high school atlilctics, part of which is listed iK’rewitli, 
has boon prepared by C. 0. Jackson of the University of Illinois.'' 
How would your school stand? 


1, Are mediciil examinatinns for varsity afhleti-s required seastin.tlly? 

After illness? 

2. Do varsity athletes receive some protective, nr nutritive fond, such 
as cod-liver oil, orange juice, hot chocolate, or milk after each practice? 


3. Is a sanitary type of floor flnish used in your gymnasium? 

4. Is it cleaned daily? By accepted sanitary standards? 

5. Aro locker and shower rooms cleaned and disinfected daily? 

6. Are toilets and urinals cleaned and disinfected daily? 

7. Do you provide sanitary drinking facilities in your gymoasiumP 

8. Do you fumiisli personal athletic equipment (socks, supporters, 

jerseys)? Are these cleaned a^uatcly each week'? ...... 

9. Do you clean gym mats hequently, using apiamved sanitary 

methods? Are flannel mat covers cleaned frequently? 


10. Do you furnish clean towels daily for your utldctes? 

Are these laundered by accepted sanitary standards? _. . . . 

Can you conscientiously and whole-heartedly aiMwer “Ves" to every 
question? Now, can you give a loud and emphatic ‘'No" to the ivext 
two? 

1. Do you appiw'p of such practices as: 

(fl) E.\changlug personal umiipmcut (sweat clothing, ptuctlce jerseys, 

socks, supporters, or helmets)? 

(ft) Sh.«ing a common water Imtllc, sponge, or towel? 

Id .Sucking a common lemon or orange'? 

(ti) Spitting on the floor nr Iwhind wall pads'? .......... 


’C. 0. Jiu'kson, "Pt.wHcal .S.inltatiott In High SvhiKil AthWiirs,” lllinofa High 
School Athletic Association Bulletin, Deewnia-r, pugci .TO-Si. 
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2. Hns any epidemic of lioils, colds, sore throat, or athlete’s foot oo* 
curreil anMuij< your teams during tlie past two years? 

II you were ahle to answer all the questions as suggested, you are to 
bo congratulated for giving the students of your school a real opportunity 
(0 participate in sports under clean and healthful conditions. If you 
have skipfXiJ certain items because they worried you, or beoauso you 
couldn't answer them honestly, perhaps the time has come to study your 
entire athletic set-np and policies. Certainly any "BILL OF RIGHTS” 
in atldi'tiis should include fast of all, definite attention to the health and 
.salfty el parlieip.ints, ,ind .secondly, just ns close attention to their siir- 
roundings, and their equipment. 

It is said that "confession is good for the soul.” If a school’s ath- 
U'tie [silicy does not require practically all the approved practices 
advocated in the first set of questions prepared by Jackson, there is 
something wrong with It. If so, straighten it out, and make the 
next season the latest time for starting tilings anew. 

Sanitation suggestions. In addition to physical examinations, 
which it is assumed tliat all students have had prior to athletic com- 
petition, there are numerous other health and sanitation regulations 
that are imperative. The safety suggestions recommended for 
various spirts^ in many respects also dealt with health and sanita- 
tion. Primarily, however, they were offered as ways of avoiding 
excessive accident incidence in athletics. Induded herewith are 
several common axioms for healdi and sanitation as they apply to 
the average high school athletic program; 

1. Insist on properly fitting equipment. It lessens the chance of 
infection by irritation from loose or tight apparel 

2. Sterilize ptsonal equipment prior to any interchange between 
players. 

3. Provide sanitary drinking facilities. Use individual lialf-pint 
pop or milk Iwttlcs or paper cups on the field, and a fountain in the 
gymnasium. 

4 Always have a first-aid kit on hand. 

3, Kw'p persomd tKiuipment aired and dry between practice 
sessions. 

6. Be Mue players ate cooled oS and have thoroughly dried 
themselves before leaving locker rooms. 

7. Inspect shws regularly for nails and breaks that might cause 
infection. 

'Se« pagn 27S-2S5. 
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8. Inspect showers frequently and keep them adjusted su tlmt 
the possibilities of scalding and hot-watt‘r hums are reduced U\ a 
minimum. 

9. Insist on the u.se of individual towels. 

10. Provide or insist upon elcan, dry towels every rlay, 

11. Permit no exchange between phiyers of prsoitd eiiiiipweiit 
without coach’s permi.ssiou, jx-nalty to he dismissal ironi stpiail. 

12. Provide proper facilities in gymnasium for sjjitting, 

1.8. Insist on a warm shower being followed by a eold one-. 

14. Keep players off wet groimd between halves ol toothall or 
soccer games, 

15. Provide side-line sweaters nr jacki‘ts for substitutes on rainy, 
cold days and during outdoor niglit coutesls. 

18. In-spect players regularly for infections or injuries. 

17. Insist that injuries, no matter how slight, he reported im- 
mediately after they are received. 

18. Clean lockets, showers, and toilets frequently ami scientif- 
ically. 

19. Be sure that taping and bandaging are done correctly. 

20. Do not allow 111 or injured players to participate in practice or 
games. 

21. Check weights of squad members frequently. 

22. Provide a separate towel for each team member tor use at 
time-outs or between halves of contests. Hand it to him or provide 
a sanitary receptacle for it. Don't allow it to touch the floor. 

23. Launder uniforms and sweat clothes frequently. 

24. Provide foot baths or other accepted treatment for the pre- 
vention of athlete's foot 

25. Provide a lemon or orange for each ineinber of tlie squad. 

26. Keep gymnasium floors scicnKfieally clean. 

MeDICAI. SlIPERVISlOM W ATHUTrKS 

Schools are treading on dangerous ground indeed it they have 
not made adequate preparation for medical supervision in eoonec- 
tion with tlieir athletic and physical education programs. This 
statement does not mean, neassarily, that a full-time school physi- 
cian is required before an athletic program is launehc’d. liiilher, it 
implies that a qualified, licensed physician should he accessible In 
case of serious injuries. Likewise, he should Ix' available for 
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Ireatmi'iit of tlio loss sovcrc injuries lhat ate incident to atlJetic com- 
petition and ])liysical education. 

Metbodi in ejfrct. Nothing should be construed from any of 
the Miggestioii.s already mentioned that they are to take the place of 
ad«iuate tnedical supervision of athletics. There are hazards in 
virtually rnerything we do. Competition in atliletios, of course, is 
not an e.veep(ion. Tim advantage that athletics offer is the ability 
to miiko .sonio prcpiiration for them before tliey occur, It should 
lio a rule of first importance that arrangements for medical atten- 
tion }«• available for all athletic competition; that is, provision should 
Im made for at least first-aid or emergency treatment in case of 
accident. I'nlicics of schools vary in tliis particular. Boards of 
education in some states employ school physicians who are assigned 
to athletic teams. In certain instances school nurses also are avail- 
able. In some schools the athletic association or athletic depart- 
ment of the high school employs a physician who takes care of all 
physical examinations of athletes and injuries. The school athletic 
association usually pays the physician a flat fee for his work plus 
the cost of medical supplies and hospitalization in such an arrange- 
ment. Other school systems operate on die theory that the phy- 
sician of the student’s family should take complete care of any 
injuries he may receive. This does not mean that first-aid and 
emergency treatment should not be given an injured boy at the di- 
rection of the school athletic authorities. Any professional services, 
however, should be at the expense and direction of the student’s fam- 
%• 

Still another arrangement is that whereby the physician is a 
volunteer as far as his services are concerned. This plan is quite 
common, e.specially in small schools. Probably arrangements are 
not complete in many cases and arc not ideal, but they exist because 
schiKil .itldetic departments do not have the money to employ phy- 
sicians at reguUr fees. Many state coiuts have decreed that public 
tax inonev raised for educational purposes may not be spent to defray 
coat of athletic or other school activity injuries. In hundreds of 
high .schools throughout the nation public-spirited and interested 
jAysIcIiia have given freely of their time and services in order that 
there might he at least a minimum of medical supervision of ath- 
letic prognuns. Without discounting the well-intentioned and 
much-appreciated philanthropies of such physicians, it may be 
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pointed out diat tlioir services do provide them oppriuiiities for 
contacts that would be impossible for them to inuke in any other 
wayi High school studenls are muinhcrs of families, all of whom 
need medical attention. In a few years after their graduation a 
majority of die boys on athletic teams will marry and liave families 
of ihdr own. Expeiienccs of physiemns indicate licit many of these 
boys later employ them as their family phy.sici.aiis. Hence .such 
voluntary servico may be considered as a long-range type of jirofes- 
sional advertising. I?lans arc in effect in many states wliiTehy an 
athletic accident plan or injury insurance’ is provided for alhletes. 
Fees received from such plans are used to aid in defraying the tost 
of care of injuries. The formation since 1930 of athletic aedflent 
benefit and protection plans operated by state associations has been 
a major development in nearly thirty states. 

Fiacc of coach and trainer. Neither of these individuals should 
consider themselves doctors. Without exception, diagnosis and 
medical treatment should be referred to a competent physician. 
First-aid treatments should be exactly what the name implies and 
nothing mote. The so-called trainer in many high schools often is 
a student manager or an ex-athlete, and his functions should be 
those in keeping with his experience. The coach, who should have 
had training in first-aid work, should direct any bandaging, taping, 
or emergency treatments administered to team members. The word 
of the physician in charge of an injured player, not the judgment of 
the coach as to how badly he thinks he needs the player for a certain 
game, should make the absolute and final decision in determining 
whether a player may compete. The use of faculty tminers is ad- 
vocated, 


Athletic AcaoEN-r Benefit and PBOTKcrios Flans 

From the beginning in 1930, when an athletic accident benefit 
plan was established in Wisconsin, there has been a stisidy growth 
fa the number of states sponsoring such benefit or protection plans. 
In this cluipter there are present^ typical data from the operation 
of benefit plans in tliree selected states as well as the complete regu- 
lations of two plans operated by state a.ssociations. 

General consideration. There are differences of opinion among 

■See pages 291-025 tor complete Uiseusiloii of athfctic Injury btwfit and 
Inluiy insurance plans. 
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various slate atliletic associations as to the advisability of state-wide 
plans for covering the expense of athletic injuries. Local schools 
in .soini' .states apparently are not interested because of the existence 
of their own plaits for handling injuries, which are satisfactory to 
them. .Some .state athlitic ass'oeiutions feel that dicy should not get 
into the iiistirancr business and that their energies and funds should 
Ix' directed toward prs'ventiou of atliletic injuries rather than pay- 
ing hir them after they occur. Schools hesitate to place themselves 
in the position of appearing to itssume responsibility for injuries 
sustained by higli school students who are participating voluntarily 
in an alhletiu activity. In many other cases state associations and 
schools have not been in a financial position to guarantee payment 
for athletic injuries. 

On the other hand, over three-fifths of the states belonging to 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 
have some form of athletic accident benefit or protection plans in 
effect. Some states, although not having plans of their own, have 
made data available to their member schools concerning reliable 
commercial insurance companies that are interested in offering ath- 
letic-injury coverage. Other states have waged campaigns for 
greater protection and safety in conducting the athletio program. 
State associations that have benefit or protection plans in effect point 
to the fact that they are for the actual benefit of the injured player 
and are not theoretical matters. They, too, feel that safety cam- 
paigns should be waged, but they also consider that the major in- 
terest should be for the boy or girl who has been injured in a game 
conducted by a school included in their membership. 

Athictic-injunj data. Regardless of personal or professional opin- 
ions regitrding atliletic insurance plans, their administration has been 
a valiuiile method by which data on athletic injuries have been ob- 
tained. Prior to ISl'lO, information on the subject was apt to be 
guesswork. Under the direction of Paul F. Neveiman, Executive 
Secretary, tin* early data collected by Wisconsin, followed closely 
by New York and scattered information in other states, has pre- 
sented valuable statistics for study. Classifications of Injuries have 
been made which have aided materially in the construction of 
equipment as well os changes in playing miles that have made games 
sainr. 

The data also may be a basis for serious consideration as to fhe 
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advisability of sponsoring some of the present high school athletic 
activities because of their high incidence of injuries. Football, of 
course, is the most hazardous interscholastic sport. It is bound to 
be because of the nature of the game. Statistics concerning the 
incidence of injuries in various aihktic activities have been collected 
by practically all states operating benefit or protection plans. As 
an indication of some of the information obtained in this connection 
that from Wisconsin covers tlie longest period. Beginning with die 
193(1-1931 school year and concluding with J94.S-1946, reports of 
injuries for which claims were paid in Wisconsin indicate tlie follow- 
ing percentages:” 


Football 57.1% 

Basketball S3.8% 

Boxing 3.5% 

Physical education 7.0% 

Other sports 7.0% 

Travel 0.1% 


During these sixteen years of operation in Wisconsin there were 
300,172 students covered and 19,528 claims were paid for a total 
$238,729.43. This represents claim payments for approximately 5 
per cent of aU registered students during this perioi 
Minnesota breaks down its injury payments from 1937 to 1946 
as follows:’ 


Baseball 3.8% 

Basketball 23.8% 

Football flS.0% 

Hockey 0.1% 

Physical education 6.1% 

TW-k 2.a% 

IVrestling 1.1% 


In the nine-year period covered in Minnesota there was a total 
of 103,969 student registrations and 13,670 olairns allowed. Pay- 
ments amounted to $125,765.71. The percentage of allowed in- 
jury claims to niunber of registered students was approximately 12 
per cent. 

“Wisconsin Inteischolostic Alblelic Association, Twenty-Third Year Book 
(1948), pages 24-27. 

’Minnesota State High School League, 1946 Ogioial Handbook, page 92. 
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MUliij'iui lius compiled the following information from six years’ 
experii'iice of henoflt plan opemtion:* 

l'\K.liiall 71.7% 

IliusketUl U.7% 

1‘hyiii'ul (•(liM'ation atiil intraraiirftls 7.3% 

lia'(..|iall i.i% 

Trark 1.8% 

KniinmiiiK I).t!% 

VVn'^t^alK (1.03% 

'rnm'pDrtatiDii 0.0.1% 

Dtiriiig these six yeiira’ existence of the benefit plan in Michigan, 
8fl,.’519 students were registered and 6,111 clainis were paid for a 
total of S96,i206.24. Tims the ratio of injury payments to student 
registration was approximately 7 per cent, 

Tlie e.x[)erieiices in those tliree states may be taken as fairly typical 
of thosi* in others. It should be pointed out however, that varia- 
ti( ms of percentage ratios in different slates are probably caused by 
different schedules on which payments are allowed. One state may 
allow a claim for a reported injury that might not be paid in an- 
other; thus its percentage of injuries would appear considerably 
higher than that in other states. 

As an indication of the spread of types of injuries received during 
the 1045-1946 school year in athletic competition, the reports of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan are included. Tliey repre- 
sent different methods of tabulating this information. 

TTie figures included in the Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan 
reports may appear to be staggering, but it roust be kept in mind 
that Itwy repre.vent a comparafivety small percentage of injuries for 
the 69,500 hoys partieipatiug. Thus, strictly from a percentage 
standpoint, the propirtiou of injuries, including negative X-ray re- 
port, to immluT of players was not alarmingly largo, being approxi- 
mately 12 per amt. 

FurfWsra of athletic benefit and protection plans. Much has been 
said about athletic accident benefit and protection plans and the 
role they an* playing in athletic safety. Their development is un- 
doubtedly in keeping with the philosophy of the times, that group 

"Ml. Ilia in High Schuol Allilctio Associatiun TSuUettn, annual August issues 
sime tW4L. 
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Tadi^b 10 

SUMMARY OP INJURIES REPOUTEIJ 
IN WISCONSIN. 10W-1D«}9 


Both boDPS n! cither leg hrokon between nn- 

klc and knee 12 

Both boned uf either onn broken l)cfwren 

wrist and elbow 20 

Either leg Itrokcn ahr»vc the knee nnrl in cimt 0 

Either ami broken above tlu' eUniw 12 

Either lirine of either leg l)rf>kefl between an- 
kle and knee 70 

Either hone of either arm lirokeii hetweeii 

wrist and ellKiw. oO 

Brolo'n eollarlmne (lit 

Broken jaw fl 

nrokeu nose 107 

Dental iujiiries WU 

Broken hone in hand 145 

Broken lionc In foot 3B 

Fractured toraal 1 

Broken shoulder 1 

Broken hip 2 

Cerebral hemoirhage UH 

Fractured vertebra S 

Fractured ribs 4S 

Dislocated knee 10 

Dislocated shoulder 33 

Dislocated ankle 4 

Dislocated elbow 11 

D islocuted wrist S 

Acroinio-clavioular Separation 0 

X-iay & duoroscopc examioulions and mtali- 

col attendance 2,100 

Aspiration of knee H 

Fmelurcd sternum. 1 

Fnii'turcd skull 3 

Ruptured kidney 4 

Injured knee requiring au^>ry 5 

Cut 208 

TiAal number of injuries Uw37 


provision should be made for tlio mishaps and eventual infirmities of 
individuals. Social Security, retirement plans, group hospitaliza- 
tion, and insurance arc examples of tliis trend. Probably the de^ 
velopment of benefit and protection plans on the part of state atli- 

• Wisconsin Interschulaslio AthleSu Association, Twctay-Third Year Bwk 
(1946), page 25. 
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Tabu! 11 


ANAI.VSK OF CLAIMS LV MINNESOTA, lOl.i-KHO"' 




Injufips 

SpruinH 

Dislopa* 

tinii.H 

Totals 

llrM (tnd u* rL’ 

Hbtilt h'-eu! 

r)iniiis>(i(in 

%'* 

f)»r, . . 

Kni*’!* . 

N»si*,. 

Jaw 

C'hrfkt«jnp 

NVk 

T«tb 

‘J 

HI 

i 

1 

■gii' 

Ht 

itl 

11 

23 

77 

H 

3 

12 

108 



31 

31 

31 

14 

25 

158 

10 

4 

12 

198 

Tolal 

ITT 

337 

.... 


514 

Xnn and Ami: 






Uuuienu 

H 




14 

Itadius 

24 




24 

I’lna 

6 




5 

lU^ius-ulna. . 

13 


.... 


IS 

Elbow 

7 

73 

12 

2 

84 

Wfiat 

13 

SO 

47 

1 

93 

Hand 

1 

64 

13 


78 

Finficra 

no 

88 

33 

27 

292 

Arm 


ir 



47 

Total 

138 

soi 

130 

30 

600 

And /ad: 






Fmur,. 

4 



.... 

4 

FilmU 

29 


.... 


29 

Tibia 

u 



• . . . 

15 

Fibula-til ii» 

IS 




18 

Kwt 

1 

m 

95 

0 

843 

Ankle 

0 

7.1 

238 

1 

320 

Foot 

9 

78 

25 


112 

TV 

31 

M 

4 

2 

02 

n«i 


12 



12 

ifi 


149 



149 

Total 

KM 

383 

302 

U 

1062 


’‘Mtaraot* State High Schuol League, Offolal ilmilbook, 1946, pages 

MS. 
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Table 11 (Continunl) 


ANiVLYSIS OP CLAIMS IN MINNISOTA, 1945-1910 (CmlmieSj 






Disiooa- 

lions 

Totals 

lUtiy, 






Shoulder 


07 

1ft 

41 

121 

SciipiilA 

2 

. 



2 

Ckvidi! 



HMH 

1 

r>9 

CheHt 


TO 

HMH 


7.3 

Bib 

QO 

31 

HMH 


01 

Dock 


147 

HRIH 


ioi 

Side 


12 



12 

Pelvis 

5 

5 



10 

Steraum 

1 

1 



2 

SpiQfr'Vcrtehrfte 

2 




12 

Abdomen 


31 



81 

Kidney, spleen 


11 



11 

Hip 



2 


42 

Totnl 

liS 

428 

23 

42 

621 

UitceHanemu: 






Loceratbos 


97 



07 

Infections 


S8 



38 

other 


14 



14 

X-iays 


21 

.... 


21 




1 



1 

Total 


172 

mm 


172 

HoapitalizaUon 





(53) 

Grand total 

911 

1822 

515 

81 

3028 


letic and activity associations during the past ten or fifteen years will 
be remembered as one of their greatest contributions to liigh school 
athletics. These plans represent an intelligent approach to, and 
attempt at solution of, the injury problem that is always present in 
athletic contests. 

As was said previously, over threo-fifths of the National Federa- 
tion states operate some form of benefit or protection plans. It is 
of interest to inquire into the reasons why these state associations 























TABliE K 


SfNtMAUY OF BEXFJ'Tr-PrAN INJURY CUIMS 
AI.LOWEI) IN MB'KIOAN. 


Mulu.il friiurii.*s 
tittiil f'Lims 

Fiurf- 

htill 

hskU 

Biise- 

hull 

Phys- 

ical 

educa- 

tion 

imd 

mtr»i- 

iiiiirulH 

Track 

Total 

an 

flports 

tVr((U MV\ 4‘lill)n 

a 



8 


7 

Arm fim hini! ahovc (<11 k)w 

wri) 

1 


1 

1 

10(1) 

Arm—fikKpt Jnjn<‘ frurtured hf- 
tttcen wrist ftml ('Ihovr 

53 

7 

e 

4 

3 

m 

Art^ry-^Jpewhott for 

1 

WM 

m 



1 

Boot iipepdtinn— iojiired poN 
iioa muoved 

(0 

B 

1 



(1) 

< TiMikbMitf^racturcd 

4(1) 


■ 

1 


4(1) 

r<iUai'boi]Mr~frArtured 

.14(8) 


8 

4 


58(8) 

('oncuaiioQ-- cerebral 

4518) 

3 

S 

1(4) 


34(11) 

Complete dinktratloiis (lS<Kisy 
du^Uity) (Total) 

00(15) 

13 

1 

£ ' 

S ^ 

70(15) 

.Inkle 1 

4(4) 




I 

5(4) 

Wrist 

«1.1) 

6 




14(5) 

Hip 

<H(8I 

J 


1 


91(8) 


H 

1 

1 



10 

Knee 

(.«) 





(3) 

.Shoulder 




1 

i 

15 

ArifiiniiMlavinilar 

4(4) 

1 


1 


3(4) 

Bye-injury treatment 

6 

4 

1 



11 

Fwl-^rartuttd bwie (X-tay 
plitemade) 


n 

8 

i 

2 

10(3) 


'‘Mkhtoini High School Athletic Association BuiisHn, August, 1946, peges 
4&-S1. t&nbcn m [urenthesos Indioato that the major portion o( such claiim 
wn |Md tsader imuther schedule. 
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Tadlk 18 (Conlimiat) 

SUMMARY OF RENEFIT-PUN INJttRY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN MICHIGAN, W1.5-1#1C ((Jiinliniuil) 


Medical injuries— 
total daims 1<133 

Foot- 

Imli 

llaslmt- 

ball 

Base- 

luill 

Phyti- 

i(‘ui 

ftlufU- 

tiori 

and 

iiitrii* 

murals 

IVai'k 

Total 

all 

spurts 

Font— fractunKi horn* (no X- 
ray plate ina<lo) 

4(1) 

4 

4 

1 

1 

11(1) 

Ilftiul —traclurcd l>ont‘ (X-ruy 
plate niadc} 

4(i(a) 

13 

B 

1 


00(3) 

Hand— fractured bone (no X- 
ray plate made) 

iio 

2 

3 

' 5 


20 

HoapUaliaation 

40(111] 

6(16) 

4(9) 

1(0) 

4(1) 

03(143) 

Jaw — fractured 

3(1) 


1 



4(1) 

Kidney — ruptured, positive 
blood in urine 

3(1) 




1 

3(1) 

Knee — injured and requiring 
surgery 

7(8) 

8(1) 

1 

1 

2 

13(3) 

Knecepp— fractured 

4 





4 

Knee— fracture or injury to 
semilunar cartilage 

lid) 

4 


1 

1 


18(1) 

Laceration— suture 

Ii8(f)) 

31(8) 

13(1) 

3(1) 

lU(l) 

184(10) 

Leg— both bones fractured lie- 
tween ankle ud< 1 knee 

u 

d) 

3 

2 

1 

17(1) 

fractured above knee jind 
in oast 

5(8) 



■ 

i 

5(3) 

Leg— either bone frnotured be^ 
tween ankle and knee 

57(8) 

6 

7 

■ 

■ 

78(8) 

Nose— frartured 

07(3) 

10 

7(1) 



89(4) 

Pelvi»-tr«ctut«I 


■■ 



1 

X 

Ribs— fractured 


1 

1 



22 


299 



















































Tabm 14 (Cimlinueii 

vSI'MMABY OP BENEFIT-FUN INJDIIY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN MICHIGiVN, 10«-1MO [CotUintied) 


Uftiil chtiiim hWS 

Poot- 

lidl 

Baakot- 

ImUI 

Base- 

ball 

Phys- 

ical 

educa- 

tion 

and 

intra- 

murals 

Treck 

TotiJ 

all 

sports 

StnipulA fKK‘hm'<l 






t 

Skull frwlun’4 

it 

1 




3 

Skull— fracturiHl, vvilh corehrul 
hcaiurrhage 







SlCTUum— Iraotufwl 

1 




B 

1 

Tea^oo — separation from lionc 


1(1) 



B 

1(1) 

Vertebra— fraotureil 

8(1) 




B 
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SUMMARY OF BENEFn-MAN INJURY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN MICHIGAN, (CoiUimiaO 


Transportation injuries— 
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have seen fit to take on this added job. California begins its articles 
of incorporation as follows:'® 

This is a eorpwalion which does not contemplate pecuniary gain or 
profit to the members thereof. 

The purposes for which this corporation is formed are; 

1. To provide for pupils of the public schools who are members of this 
corpowlion such benefits and relief, in whole or in part, ns may properly 
ho given under the laws of the State of California by n benefit and relief 
association formed by public schools or officers of public schools, the 
privileges of which arc and applications for membership in which are 
cotdlned to pupils of the public schouls. 

Note that the Callfuniia Intcrscholastic Federation Athletic Pro- 
tection Fund is a corporation engaging in the insurance business in 
lliat state. Iowa and New York are organized likewise, the former 
being called the Iowa High School Insurance Company and the 
latter the New York State High School Athletic Protection Fund, 
Inc. In California and New York the schedule of benefits in effect 
under the state employees’ compensation laws obtains for their pro- 
tection plans. In Iowa a schedule of benefits established by the in- 
surance company is operative. 

Kaiuas states the purpose of its Athletic Accident Benefit Plan 
as follows:'® 

The purpose of the Benefit Flan is to assist member high schools which 
carry on inter-school or intramural atWetic programs, or physical educa- 
tion and physical fitness activities, to meet the costs of medical attention 
fin: injuries listed im the schedule, provided the activities are conducted 
according to benefit plan regulations. 

The Benefit Plan is not injury insurance. That is, there is no contract 
between the Assiwiatiun and the individual pupil or member school 
guatuuteeiiig that claims will be paid. Neither me member school nor 
the Avtivilies .Assoeialion accepts any liability for accidents or the pay- 
ment of claims. All statements and bills issued by physicians for the 
care and treatment of athletic injuries should be charged against the in- 
jured parly, hut ujHin presentation of claims in proper form to Association , 
nead(|uarten, payments will be made in full according to the schedule and 
the regulatiom governing it. 

There is no legal pmvisltm whereby the Association can actually guaraiv- 

* Oddiimia Intecu-luilastu; Fiskiatian Athletic Frotectian Fund, Articles of 
laeetnmtim emf By-Leics ( 1S44), page S. 

’‘Kansas Higb SeW Activities Asseuiation, 1946-1947 CofutMon end Bg- 
Lmat, page 34. 
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tee the payment of claims — the plan being merely a mutual benefit agree- 
ment— but all claims presented in proper order since the plan was started 
have been paid and we have a healthy surplus on hand to insure tlie pay- 
ment of claims in the future. 

New York’s Protection Plan purpose is stated briefly:'* 

... to provide medical and dental services to boys and girls injured in 
athletic activities and games in the high sehools of New York Slate at a 
per capita cost which makes these services avaihibln to every hoy and girl 
whatever his ocmiomlc status. It is characteristic of every insurtuicc plan 
in tirat it is "the joining together of many people to pay for the uiiprodlot- 
able and unforeseen tilings which may happen to some of them." 

In Wisconsin, as in several other states, die Athletic Accident 
Benefit Plan is an integral part of the state association itself. Al- 
though the purpose of the plan is not specifically stated in the as- 
sociation’s regulations, it is included in the constitution of the 
Wisconsin Intersdiolastio Athletic Association under its “general 
welfare” clause:*' 

The purpose of this assooiadon of public high schools diall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of high school athletics in the State of Wisconsin. 

As indicated previously, Wisconsin has been the "father” of state 
association-operated benefit and protection plans in athletics. With 
the exception of those states using workmen’s compensation codes, 
most benefit schedules today, both in state and in commercial in- 
surance company policies, are based upon or are modifications of 
the Wisconsin schedules. Data compiled in that state since 1930 
has been the basis for a large amount of the information now avail- 
able concerning high school athletic injiuries. The extent to which 
oflier states have established benefit and protection plans is indica- 
tive of their value and is a tribute to the pioneer work done in this 
field by Secretary Paul F. Neverman. 

To date the only example of states combining to handle the 
athletic injury problem has occurred in New En^nd. Here, the 

“New York Slate Public High School AthleHo Association, 19431947 Hond- 
book, pages 64-65. 

“Wisconsin Inteischolastic Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Tearboek 
(1648), page 8. 
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Council of the New England Secondary School Principals Associa- 
tions sponsors a plan known as the Athletes Accident Benefit Fund. 
Its establishment largely was the work of the late Walter B, Spencer 
of New Haven, Connecticut The statement of the New England 
plan of organization and purposes is both interesting and inoluslve.“ 

The Athletes Accident Benefit Fund is a non-profit, cooperative type 
of liiuuioial benefit soeiely fia boys and girls who ate injured in athletic 
games or exercises carried cm as a part of the program in physical educa- 
tion or the athletic .schedule of tlio school and supervised by high school 
officials. Tin- Fund derives its money from a rcglslration foe oollocted 
from each meniher setuxil, and from a small fee from each individual boy 
nr girl who joins the plan. Benefits are paid from this fund in accordance 
with a schedule set up and approved by the sponsor of the Fund, the 
Council of the New England Secondary School Principals Associations. 
Your own high school principal is a contributor to the policies and ac- 
tivities of the Council uirough his membership in the Secondary School 
Principals Association of his own State, 

The Fund has these major purposes beside its primary function as a 
group benefit society; 

It aims to lessen the dangers and risks of athletic games by urging the 
utilization of every safely ^vice possible. It impels pre-season physical 
examinations, and encourages safe playing fields and h^, good protective 
equipment, competent co^ng and good officiating. It requires that a 
physician should be on the ground or quickly available at every strenuous 
athletic contest. 

When a boy or girl is injured, prompt and adequate medical care 
should he given. It is here that the Benefit Fund functions. By provid- 
ing a schetliilc of payments which dosely parallels the usual Workmen’s 
Ormpensatiou schedule of your state the Fund offers some assurance that 
an injured shrdent will receive adequate care and the physician or dentist 
will be as.'iiired iu most cases of a fair return for his services. The fee 
schedule, however, represents mrwimtim amounts for speoifio injuries. If 
all aaiileiits should reach the maximum payments, the present low cost 
of this pnitiAction wraild need to he doubled, and more. Tlie Ftind must 
mairtUiti the widest possible "spread of risks" in order to pay for those 
who are tuiforhinate in their injuries. By follo\ving the Group Insurance 
idea, eoveriug large numl«TS of pupils and adhering rigidly to the sched- 
ule of lumefits it has Ix-en possinie to meet all claims and still keep the 
cost to an individual member at the low rates indicated. 

Everyone has the right, of course, to purchase exlra medical and dental 
care if tiiey are financially able to do so. This Benefit Fund, however, is 
set up to relieve suffering; to assist parents and schools in meeting doctors’ 

“ Ominctt ef New En^and SoniiKlaiy School Principals Associations, Athletes 
Accident Benefit Fund, Gencrai In/ofm«(lup* Bulletin, 1945-1946, pages St-8. 
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or dentists’ bills; and to restore the injured boy or girl, as nearly as possi- 
ble, to his normal physical condition. 

It does not contemplate expensive remedial care. 

The schedule of bcnefils provides payments which ate often adequate, 
although not nooossarily so, lor medical and dental charge, s following 
injuries sustained in all types of supervised play or exercise — charges 
which otherwise most frequently revert to parents, since no school may 
be hold legally responsible for such charges, 

As a concluding example of a statemeut of the purposes of benefit 
or protection plans for those taking part in athletics and physical 
education, that given by the Michigan tligh School Athletic Associa- 
tion follows 

The purpose of die Athlede Accident Benefit Plan Is to assist member 
high sraiotas having physical education, intramural, or interscholusdc 
athletic programs to meet at least part of the costs of scheduled injuries 
incurred by registered students, provided die activities involved are 
conducted in accordance, and that mere has been school compliance, with 
Benefit Plan regulations. The Benefit Plan is not injury insurance. No 
contract is entered into between the participating individual and die 
Michigan High School Athletic Association or the Benefit Plan division of 
it. Neither the State Association nor the Benefit Plan guarantees the 
payment of costs of all or any injuries. It is expected that claims for 
scheduled benefits made by member schools will be paid in full, but it 
must be understood that it is impossible to distribute more money for 
injury claims than is paid in by schools in membeiship and registration 
fees. The experience of seven years of operation of the Benefit Plan in 
Michigan, however, and that in other states, indicates that the schedule of 
membership and registration fees eSerrivo for 1947-48 will be adequate 
to meet the adopted benefit schedules for the activities included, 

In Michigan the Athletie Acddent Benefit Plan is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Representative Council of the state athletic 
association. Actual administralion, however, is vested in an Ad- 
ministrative Committee of five members elected for five-year terms, 
the term of one member expiring each year. A superintendent, two 
senior high school principals, one junior high school principal, and 
one director of physical education, coach, or physical education 
teacher constitute this Committee. The State Director of Hi^ 
Sdiool Athletics is secretary-treasurer of the Benefit Plan 

” Michigan High School Athletic Association Athletic Accident Benefit Plan, 
1947-1948, General Information Bulletin, page 1. 
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Essentials of ike Wisconsin Athletic Accident Benefit Plan. Wis- 
consin's 1946-1947 plan of benefits for athletic injuries is presented 
in part because Wisconsin was the first in tiie field and as has been 
indieat(“d previously, has furnished the general pattern for many 
other states'* and for most commercial companies offering this type 
of coverage'. The plan sets up two definite schedules of payments 
for sixicifli'd injuries, depending on the coverage purchased. 

\V.I.A.A. INDlVrntTAt ATIItraC ACCIDENT 
UBNEFlt PUN FOR 1040-47 

Ones. The ilues fur 19 KMT mil he as /oilotw;'* * 


Clan .1— SeluKils of more than 1,000 $i0.00“ 

Class R -Schools of from 800 to 1,000 40.00 

Class ('—Schools of from ?50 to 600 20.00 

Class I)- Schools of from 100 to 250 16.00 

Clasi E— Schools of les.s than 100 7.60 


The Athletic Accident Benefit Plan adopted by the W.I.A.A. sixteen 
years ago and amended as emerience suggested will be operated during 
the coming year under the following rules and regulations; 

I. Registration Fees: 

Schedule “A” Schedule "B” 

All Sports *1.00 $2,00 

All Sports except football .60 1.00 

Nofe; 

If a sebuol for a period of 3 years immediately before the preceding 
year for which coverage is desired has an average of 75% or less of 
benefits received compared to registration fees actually paid, Schedule 
"JB" will he available to said .schools at the cest of "A.” In other words, 
schools who maintain a 75'J. average for a period of three years im- 
mediately Wfiie the preceding yrar in wliich coverage is requested will 
receive Schedide “n" coverage for the cost of “A." Sue to the fact that 
the actual cost figuies can nut be determined until after the beginning of 
a achotd year, the average fur the 3 years immediately before the precei 
Ing year for which mvetago is desired had to bo used instead of the 3 years 
iminnliately piecediug. 


“See pages 41 and 292. 

•"AtWetw Aevident Benefit Phoi for 194347,’* Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Assoclatwn, Tueniy'ThInl Xiatbuak (1946), pages 8S-90, 

*The amounts are the regular Wisconsin InterscEiQiutiu Athletic Associatlan 
aimital dues for member schools. 
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IL 1040-47 Schedule of Benefits! 

The IV.l.A.A. Srhedttle of limejils m Bie maximum which the aaaocialion 
can afford to ■pay. The uchcduk does not itdeiid to iletcminc or limit the charges 
if the physimn. 

MEuifAi, SciiEinrui 

Hehfdide: “A” “B" 


Principal Sum (Not to exceed) tOOO.OO $300.00 

Entire siglit of one eye if irrcvocuMy lost WO.OU aoo.flfl 

Fractured Pelvis IDII.dO lOfl.Ofl 

Fractured Ixidy of vertclirae 100.00 

Both lionc-s of cither leg fractured iM'tvrcen ankle and knee 100.01) 100.00 

Both lioiie.s of cither arm fracturi’d hetween wrist and 

elhow K/i,00 80.00 

Fractured skull witli M'rcbral hemorrliugi' 80.00 80.00 

Ccrchral Hemorrhage 75.00 7.7.00 

Fractured Knee Cap oO.Ut) 75.00 

Either leg fractured above the knee and in cast 75.00 75.00 

Either arm fractured above the eltiow tiO.OO 60,00 

Frai'turcd vertebrae 00.00 

Injured knee requiring surgery 00.00 00.00 

Fractured skull 50.00 50.00 

Fractured process of vertebrae ^ 50.00 

Ruptured kidney— positive blood in urine 50.00 50.00 

Ruptured spleen 50.00 

Ruptured liver 50.00 

Either bone of either leg fractured between ankle and knee 45.00 45.00 

Either bone of either arm fractured between wrist and 

elhow .O.l.OO 33.00 

Fractured sternum 75.00 35.00 

Fractured collar hone 30.00 tiO.OO 

Fractured .scapula 30.00 30.00 

Fractured cheek bone 30.00 30.00 

Operation tor ligating of artery 7.1.00 83.00 

Fractured nose 15.00 2.5.00 

Fractured carpal or tarsid hone 80.00 

Fractured ribs— two or more 15.00 15.00 

(one rib only- $7.50) 

Fractured Irouc hi hand— reiiuiring iuinjn .splint 25.00 

Fractured bone in liand— radiograph res|uired 12..50 18.51) 

Fractured lione in hand- no radiograph 10.00 lO.IH) 

Fractured hone in foot- radiograph requircii 18..)0 14..51) 

Fractured bone in foot— no radiograph 10.00 10.00 

Dislocated hip 35.00 50.00 

Dislocated vertebrae 35.00 50.00 

Dislocated knee 85.00 83.00 

Dblocated knee— requiring cost 36.00 
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MedicaIi SciiBDTJM! (Continued) 

Seheitde; “A” "B" 

Dislocated shoulder ! 17.50 05.00 

Aeromio-Osvicular dislocation 17.50 05.00 

DLshx'ated uukle 15.00 15.00 

Dislix'ated ankle —requiring east 30.00 

Uisloeuted eUxnr 15.00 05.00 

Dislis'ated wrist 10.00 15.00 

Aspimtkjiuif knee 10.00 15.00 

X-ruy exauinatiiiu i» determine fracture of exbemitics 

(Negative lu fracture or dislocation) 5.00 7.50 

X-ray ejuiniinaliim tii determine fracture of Head, Chest 
or Aluloroen (Negative to fracture or dislocation) ..... 7.60 10.00 

IluoroseniK' exaininatiun to determme fracture (Negative 

to fracture or didueation) 0.00 5.00 

Separation of tendon from bone 5.00 10.00 

Suture of laceration 8.00 5.00 

(Under Scliedule B an additional $1.00 will be allowed 

for each suture over three) 

Suture of laceration— requiring tetanus 6.00 8.00 

Hoapital Benefit 75.00 100.00 

hledieal Attendance, Maximum 10.00 18.00 

If an injury does not come under the above schedule of 
Benefits but requites treatment by a legally qualified 
physician or surgeon, nut including treatment on the 
field at the time of play or practice, an allowance of. . . 0.00 3.00 

for the first treatment and 1.00 1.50 

for each subsequent treatment will be made with the max- 
imum 10.00 18.00 

McmcAi. Regulations 

1. BencEls on green stick frachnes will be limited to halt the amount 
listed rm the Schc rhile. The non-return to competih’on shell also be one- 
half of the time listed for full breaks. 

2. Where open retluclion of a fracture or dislocation is required, au 
additional bonefit of $2.1, (X) will be allowed. 

3. When surgery is required in connection with medical attendance, 
an additional benefit not tn exceed 50(0 of the medical attradunce allow- 
ance will be paid. 

4- A radiograph may be required on all injuries scheduled at $20.00 or 
mote. If a radiograph is requested on other scheduled injuries, an allow- 
ance of $3.(10 fur each picture will be made in addition to the scheduled 
benefit. 

S. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itemized state- 
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mont filed by the physician which must aoonmpany every request for 
benefit, The listed amount is the nuoimum in each case. 

6. In case of multiple injury at one time, the maximum benefit allow- 
ance shall be the scheduled benefit for tire most serious injury plus one-haK 
of the other injury benefits. In cases where more than one bone is 
broken in the hand or foot, full allowance will be made for the first bone 
with a maximum of $18.75 for more than one bone in hand or foot. 

7. Examination for physical fitness must be made by the family physi- 
cian except in eases whore the Board of Education or the City employ a 
full time physician for that purpose, 

8. No medical attendance benefit will be paid for any caiiso unlc.ss a 
certified statement is filed with tire rurpiest stutiug that thu buy did not 
participate in any form of the activity — practice, scriintuaj'e, or contest— 
for a period of 5 full days from time of injury. Medical attendance may 
be allowed in addition to the X-ray or Suture of Laceration benefit. 

S, In order to be eligible for benefit for broken bones in the hand, 
foot or nose, boys are required to remain out of athletic participation for 
a minimum of I4 days from time of injury. 

10. No benefit will be paid for boys qualifying for a ruptured kidney, 
spleen or liver, an injured knee requiring surgery, operation for ligating an 
artery, a broken arm, lag, collar bone, Mulder, vertebrae, sternum, Slmll, 
knee cap, pelvis or serious internal injury unless the boy has remained 
out of all athletic activlfy for at least 00 days from date of injury. The 
boy’s benefits will also be cancelled for the balance of the school year 
until a physician's certification of physical fitness after full recovery is 
filed. 


11. No benefit will be paid for other fractures, concussions or aspiration 
of knee unless the boy refrains from athletic competition for at least 30 
days. 

requesting benefit for suture 
unless a certified statement is filed stating that he has not participated in 
any form of activity including practice for a period of five days after 
injury. This will substantially reduce tire danger of infection. 

13. No benefit will be paid for dislocations of hip, vertebrae, shoulder, 
knee, anlde, elbow, clavicle or wrist unless the boy remains out of athletic 
competition for a period of not less than thirty days from dale of injiuy. 

14. Under no conditions will a single injury qualify for benefit under 
more than one classification. 

15. A boy having boils should not he permitted to participate in ath- 
letic activity. 

Note; Return to purely physical education activities other than oom- 
netitive will be permitted providing a physician’s statement is filed with 
the W.I.AA recommending such return to classes. 
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Dental ScnEDtjLE 

The W.I.AA. ichMuU ef henejUs ia ihe maximum wkieh the asiodaiion 
can efffmi In pay. The echedule dace not intend to determine or limit ihe cktrje 


oj the denUsl. 

Schedule; “A" "B” 

I. IVaoluro of enamel not requiring restoration $ 2,00 $ 3.00 

9, Broken facing 4.00 3.00 

3. Kr-settiiig IiKiHcned or displaced fillingii 8.00 4,00 

4. One fractured tooth (additional with pulp involvement 

- refer to No. II) 19.00 15,00 

j. One fractured anterior tooth where loo much tooth 
etnictiirc hoe been Inst for replacement by gold filling 
(additional with pulp invoh'emcnt— rofet to No. 11) 90.00 30.00 

0. Loss of one tooth 30.00 46.00 

7. Single or simple fracture of jaw 80,00 43,00 

8. Multiple fracture of jaw 30.00 73.00 

(Cases retiuiring hospitalization qualify for additional 

teicfit) 

9. Maximum fee for one dental injury other than the frao- 

tuied jaw involving more than one fractured tooth... 60.00 73.00 

10. Ordinary small restoration 3.00 4.00 

II. Injury to tooth— not fractured hut cequixing root ca- 

' nal treatment 10.00 19.00 


Dental EEauLATioss 

1. Where a dental x-ray is deemed advisable, a fee of $2.00 will be al- 
lowed. If progressive x-rays are deemed advisable an additional fee of 
$1.00 will be iuowed for each additional x-ray, not to exceed a total fee 
of 15,00 for all x-rays. 

2. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itemized statement 
filed by the dentist, which must accompany eveiy request for benefit. 
The listed amount is the maximum amount which the W.I,A.A. can allow 
and its sliare of any requested amount cannot exceed the amount allowed. 

3. Dental work must be completed before an adjustment vdll be made. 

4. No payments will lie mado for dental injtuies unless the required 
dental card was filed with the Secretary. 

5. Dental benefits wiU not be paid for teedi reported as defective on 
examination unless restored ur in tlm process of being restored and so 
certified before the date of injury. 

8. Dental benefits will not be paid where the dental chart has not been 
proper^ made out and where a question on allowing the claim might 
•rise as a result. 

7. Dentil examinations must be made by the family dentist or the 
dentist diosen by the boy. 

N’ofe; To save time, work and misunderstanding after dental injuries, 
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it is stiggested that a new chart be sent in to the Soctelaiy’s office immedi- 
ately after a boy has his defective teeth repaired, 

TnANsronTAtios BEN’Km 

The Transportation Schedule initiated for the 1938-39 season is now 
a permanent part of die Benefit Plan. In order to participate in Trans- 
portation Benefits the individual must first he covered under die Benefit 
plan. 

While the sdicdule is not oxteasive, it docs promise to be cumprehen- 
sivo. 


TtiANaroirtATioM SrBP.nmii 


Principal Sum jDOO.nO 

Maximum Hospital Benefit IIKI.UH 

Maximum Medical Care UO.OO 

Maximum Deutal Care SO.OQ 


TiuneronTAiioN ItnouLATioNS 

1. Transportation benefits will apply only for groups from grades seven 
to hvelve It representing a school in a scheduled contest, with another 
school, if such transportation is in a recognized public conveyance or 
regular school bus under the supervision of a teacher. The benefit will 
be paid even diou^ the injury is compensated for throu^ coverage 
supplied by regularly licensed, bonded carriers, or likewise insured car- 
riers. 

2. The Principal Sum shall constitute the moxlnium benefit in any in- 
dividual case. 

3. The maximum benefit for any one accident shall be $1500.00. 
Individual benefits will be pro-rated in this case. 

4. AH rules applying to the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan apply also 
to participation in the Transportation Schedule. 

In addition to the above individual plan, Wisconsin also has a 
group coverage plan. It provides for die “Schedule B” payments 
indicated and fixes two typas of flat rates for schools; one covering 
students prticipating in all intersdiolastic sports including football, 
the other covering all sports except football. However, tliis flat 
rate can be obtained only by schools participating in a third plan. 
This is the pupil coverage plan, which costs fifteen cents for each 
student enrolled in a school or school system and covers the student 
for scheduled injuries that may occur at any time he is under the 
jurisdiction of the school, except in intersohokslic athletic practice 
or competition. 
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To summarize, Wisconsin has (1) the regular benefit plan that 
applies to athletics only; (2) a separate plan for pupil coverage 
without reference to athletic competition; and (3) a combination of 
the athletic and pupil coverage plans with flat rates to schools for 
the former, provided all students in the school are registered under 
the latter. This pupil coverage plan is an innovation on the part of 
Wisconsin that will he watched with interest because of the informa- 
tion conwrning school injuries that it will show. After only one 
year’s trial in Wisconsin this plan has supplied valuable data from 
974 injury claims that had been completed as of June, 1946.““ 

Califoraio Pupil Protection Fund. Califoinia also operates a 
Pupil Protection Fund which has been incorporated as a part of the 
California Interscholastic Federation Protection Fund. It will be 
seen that its cost (65^) pet pupil is considetably higher than that 
in Wisconsin, hut in most instances 4e benefits are greater since 
they conform witli the Industrial Accident Commission’s fee sched- 
ule in that state. The following information regarding the Pupil 
Protection Fund in California consists of excerpts from its General 
InfornuUion Bulletlu that is distributed to superintendents, school 
principals, and boards of education and that was applicable during 
the 1947-1948 school year. 

The Pupil Frotectian Fund has been set up under the California Inter- 
scholasllc Federation Protection Fund — C.I.F,P.F. — a corporation to 
operate as a benefit and relief service in order to provide hospital, medical 
and dental serviws for pupils injured “while in or on buildings and other 
premi'ies of the district during the time such pupils are REQUIRED to be 
therein or thereon by reason of their attendance upon a regular day school 
of such district or while Iwing transported by the district to and from 
such sch<K)l or other phee of instruction."-— Education Code, Sec, 16,424. 
The clause, "during the time such pupils aro REQUIRED to be therein 
nr thereon . . . is interpreted to mean the time that such pupils are 
REQUIRE!) to txi at school Iietwoon the opening of school in the morning 
and the closing uf school in the .afternoon, 

Meinlrership is otfeied to pupils In public high schools, junior high 
schools, .md elementary schtmis of Caliroinia whose districts do not em- 
ploy at least five physicians us full h'me supervisors of health. Pupils of 
these sehfwls are eligible for membership in the Pupil Protection Fund of 
the C.I.F.P.F., pniding fliat high schools hold membership for their 
athletes in the Athletic Protection Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. and junior high 

* Wisconsin Interseholastic Athletic Association, Twenta-Thitd Yearbook 
(194#), pii. lOiS-lW. 
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schools which cany on an intramural or intersoholastio athletlo program 
hokl nn‘inl)(‘tship in the Athletic Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. for pupils so 
participating. Coverage will not he extended to junior college students. 
Coverage for professional services enumerated above is available to both 
BOYS iffld CiRLS. For the ensuing year, membership in the Pupil 
Protcolioii Fund of the C.I.Fd?.F. will be $1.00 per pupil based on die 
ADA for the previous selioiii year. This does not include coverage for 
junior liigli .s<h(H)l pupils not senior liigh school pupils during tho time 
they uro ongtigod in praetieu for and/or participation in intramural or 
intftsvhool utlilctic programs. Athletic coverage for the pupils of junior 
and senior high .svlaails wilt sb'II be under the Athletic Protection Fluid 
and will renuire tlic higher fits. Schools may tuko money from school 
district fiitnls to |)ay for membership of the pupils in die Pupil Protection 
Fund ol the C.I.F.P.F, 

Providing siiUicieiit funds are available, benefits will be paid according 
to the rates of the Industrial Accident Commission’s fee schedule, with a 
maxinuim of $123.00 tor hospitalization, $125.00 for medical attendon, 
and $60.(10 fur dental service. If fimds are not sufficient to pay claims 
in full, the moneys in die benefit fund will be prorated by the Board of 
Directors fur payment of claims. (This provision was made when the 
Athletic Protection Fund was instituted in the fall of 1939. The Athletic 
Protection Fund now has a surplus and no bills have been prorated.) 
Payment of claims will he made within a reasonable time after claims are 
completed. The decision of the Board of Directors of the Fund on the 
amount to be paid is to be final. 

It is to he uiulerstood by member pupils, their parents or guardians, and 
school iiificials that participation in the Pupil Protection Fund is not to be 
comtnied us on acknowledgment by the schools themselves of liabilities 
for injuries incurred. Likewise, the California Interscbolastic Federation 
Protection Fimd, its nificers or agents, or the Pupil Protection Fund under 
its jurisdiction, do not assume or acknowledge liability for injuries in- 
curred. The execution of forms reejuired in ennuection with claims for 
scheduled beuellts shall neither be an acknowledgment of any liability on 
thi‘ part (if the Pupil Pwteetiim Fund, tuir a waiver of any of its rights, 
wlielher said forms are called for by a member or officer of this organiza- 
tion. fThis statement is made in order that ail may understand that the 
beiu'fits which will lie paid under the Pupil Protection Fund are not to be 
considered as p.iid hec.uise of a (aiblic liability. The California Inter- 
scholastic Federation Protwtion Fund cannot assume liability for damages, 
loss of time due to an injury, etc, Tlie Pupil Protection Fund undertakes 
to pav the lawfits in order to assist member pupils in securing profes- 
akmaiKnrvices. 

£*i»nfiafi of the Nrw York Athletic Protection Plan, The New 
York State High School Athletic Protection Plan, Inc. is presented 
and discussed here for three reasons: (1) It is an example of a non- 
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profit corporation dealing with athletic injuries; (2) its benefit 
scliedule is based on the state workmen’s compensation code with 
both payments and fees for student premiums somewhat higher than 
those in states which have established their own schedules; and (3) 
it offers a “per sport” plan as well as one offering full yearly cover- 
age in all sports. 

It win he observed that Wiscoasin’s Athletic Accident Benefit 
Plan, as do those of most other .states, provides full coverage for the 
school year for intcr.scholastic sports and physical education activi- 
ties, with die option of including footlwll or not as the individual 
student may desire. Tlie rate in such iiisUmcos is adjiusted accord- 
ingly. In New York, in addition to the all-sports coverage, there 
are specific rates for certain sports if they are desired in lieu of the 
former. The essentials of the New York plan concerning rates and 
benefit schedules are presented in detail.^ 


Faesmui Bates 

FEE STUDBOT' 


InieracMcMie! fee teas 

All Sports (Coverage A) $3.00 

All Sports, except football (Coverage B) $l.i)0 

Cheer-leading $1.00 

FEE STPDEST 
I'EH SFOET 

Football (11 and 0 man), wrestling $4.50 

Hockey, taerosse and skiing $4.00 

Basketball and soccer $1.00 

Track, tenuis, baseball and golf $ .50 

Cross country and volley bsdl $ .SO 

pEa snniEST 

Intramural: fee teak 

Footiiall, wrestling, hockey and laiTns.se $4.00 

All other games, sports and contests $ .110 


“New Yntk State High School Atblelle Piulectlnn Plan, lOtfl-lOlT Schedules 
end Dtreclonj. 
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Maximum Medicau Indemnity Sobeddle 


NOT TO 

jtlwlnrailftllH.’* EXCEED 

Shoulilfr $ 35,00 

KHww 30.00 

fl]K'n** 50.00 

WrUl cloicd 16.00 

opi'ii** 40,00 

Flufft riMliictioii iirid splint 6.00 

uiK‘11*'' .30.00 

.Ynklc 30.00 

Aslmtudin 40.00 

Tin> 5.00 


Any di'liK'ELtiim injury which doe.s not keep a student out 
of conipi’tition tor a [leriod of at least *0 days is limited to a 
maximum payment of $6.00. 


A'prttiiis;* 


Knee 

... $ 15.00 

EUww 

. . . 15.00 

Wrist 

. . . 10.00 

■ Ankle 

. . . 60.00 

Any sprain which does not keep a student out 

of competi- 

tiou for a period of at least 10 days is limited to 

a maximum 

payment of $6.00. 


£yf. Kidney and Knee Injuria^ 


Medical treatmGiit for injury to eye or eyes. . . . 

... $ 76.00 

Kidney injury 

. . . 50.00 

Injuries to internal knee ligaments 

. ■ . 60.00 

It operative 

. ■ . 100.00 


Frartwoi 

Frai'tured skuH (operative oafie) $100.00 

loni'ussion of .skull* 36.00 

I'pper jawbone (Muxilln) S5.00 

Uiwer jawbone (Mandible] 60.00 

Itrukrii nose 26.00 

Broken niwe** 40,00 

Shoulder (Claviele) -closed 30,00 

open** 60.00 

Scapula 30.00 

Broken rib or ribs 5,00 

Vertfliral process (non operative) 40.00 

Vertebrae open** 100.00 

I’eivis (one Inme) 50.00 

Multiple 75.00 
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NOT TO 

Arm Fraciurea; bxcbeu 

Humerus— closed $10U.OO 

open** H3.0() 

Eudius or ulna— closed 30.00 

open" 75.00 

Both radius and ulna— closed 100.00 

open 125.00 

Broken elhow involving joint 75.00 

Colics (racture— closed 00.00 

oiK'ii 100.00 

Wri.st carpal — closed 50.00 

open 75,00 

Wrist metacarpal— closed 1)0.00 

open 00.00 

Finger — one 20.00 

multiple OIL one band 55.00 

Leg Frachtrea: 

Femur — closed 9125.00 

open 150.00 

Enee cap (Patella! — closed 50.00 

. open 100.00 

Tibia — closed 75.00 

open 110.00 

Fibula — closed 50.00 

open 75.00 

Oscalis — closed 50.00 

open 100.00 

Tibia and Fibula— closed 100.00 

open 150.00 

Metatarsal (ankle) bones — closed 30.00 

open 00.00 

Astragalus — closed 40.00 

open 80.00 

Tarsal— closed 30.00 

open 00.00 

Toc.s— single 20.00 

several 1)5.00 

Potts fracture — closed 75,00 

open 100,00 

Compound Fractures; 

Indemnity limits listed in the provisions captioned “Frac- 
tures,” "Arm Fractures.” and "Leg Fractures” shall be in- 
creased 60% in the event of compound fractures, 
futsicsl or Bpocto) trOLtmenL 
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LaceraHons, (,'ulit and Cmtuiiims:* 

I’hyainan’s fee plus $1.00 for each suture — $ 50.00 

Totsnu.s .Ant. treatment when given at first office call $ 1.00 


Maximum X-uat Indemnity Soiieddle 

XD Quali- SD Quali. 
fication*** fication*** 


NOT TO NOT TO 

X-ray demonstration by physician with: exceed exceed 

Kinglt* finger (It toe $3.60 $6.00 

Iliinil, wrist, fiircarin, clliow, humcnui. ankle, 

halt, leg, knee, femur 0.00 8.00 

Shoulder, clavicle or .scapula 8.00 10.00 

Nasal Ihiiics, inandililc 8.00 10.00 

Pelvis, hip joint, skull 11.00 16.00 


Maximum Dentae Indemnity Schedule 


NOT to 
EXCEED 

Chipped tooth $ S.OO 

Droken bock tooth 0.00 

One front tooth knocked out or broken 40.00 

More than one front tooth knocked out or broken, per tooth 80.00 

Fillings knocked out of front tooth— replaced 3.00 

Broken front tooth facings — replaced 3.00 

Dental X-ray 2.00 

Tooth not fractured but requiring root canal treatment 12.00 


Tht ant (if rcirtoriny artificial ieetk, crown* or •peg teeth wiU be Testricted to 
oiw-haff the nhedided paymenta. 


* to bp ^tortniinl on • per Tint ol $9.00 for offlrp calU ud ISiOO for houat calls with 

IKOO pTtra f>}e atrappitwt mbrn rrqui^ fur iBskicaUoQ) or tpriini. 

*** K«e Wuclca*« • Cunprasatiiia Cok. 


LtMlTATTONS 


I. No benefits will be paid for diathermy treatments, 
n. No benefits will be paid for !aceration.s or abrasions unless prompt 
medical attention was mven. 

III. No Ixmelits will be paid for any treatment after tho treating 
physician has approved in wriUng the injured student’s return to the 
activity in which the injury was received. 

IV. Unle.<is a student has the physician's written permission to return 
to the stpiad, he shall nut be eligible for benefits in tlio event of subse- 
(juent injury. 


General Regulations 


1, In cose of injury, a noHce signed by the Principal or Athletic 
Director giving the date, place and type of injury must be mailed to the 
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Executive Seorelaiy of the Coiporntion within twenty days of the injury. 
Such notice, given by or on behalf of the insured to the corporation with 
particulars sumoient to identify the injured student, shall be deemed to be 
notice to the corporation. Failure to give notice within the time provided 
in this subscription contract shall not inv.alidate any claim if it shall be 
shown not to nave been reasonably possible to give such notice and that 
notice was given as soon as was reasonably possible. Upon receipt of 
such notice, final blanks necessary to complete the claim will be furnished 
which must be filled out by the principal, coach, attending physician or 
dentist; and the injured .student, and rohuued to the Executive Secretary 
of the Corporation, with the physical ox.nmination card and either the 
physician’s permission curd, eompletoly filled out, or a written statement 
by the attending physieiau explaining wliy tho pupil may not return to 
the srpid, on or before the date for filing proofs of cluiin, Proof of claim 
shall M filed svithin 90 days hom date of loss. Tho amount actually 
allowed will not exceed the physician’s or dentist’s itemized statement 
which must accompany every request for benefit. 

2. No daim will he paid until the end of the regular playing season 
(as established by the New York State Public High School Athletic As- 
sociation Handbook) of tho sport in which the injury occurs. 

3. Payment of claims shall be made to the Principal of the school, who 
shall pay the parent or guardian of the injured student. Payment to the 
Principal of me school shall be a full discharge of the liability of the 
corporarion. 

Michigan's nonscheduled injuries provision. Apparently, Michi- 
gan has procedure for handling nonscheduled injuries that is some- 
what different from those in other states. This state does not pay 
benefits for minor injuries such as sprains and bruises. BaQier, it has 
felt that schools whose students receive serious or unusual injuries 
that often run into high costs should be given assistance. With this 
principle in mind, Michigan’s plan has this provision.^® 

NoN-SCIIEDUI-ED iNJUniES 

1. Allowances and payments will bo made for schedidcd injuries under 
Medical, Dental, ana Transportation Schedules before eonsideration is 
given any others by the Administrative Committee. 

2. Schools may report non-scheduled injuries in tho regular manner, 
and provided Benefit Plan funds are available, they will be considered by 
the Administrative Committee after all claims for payments of scheduled 
injuries for a current year have been settled. 

3. Non-scheduled injury benefit requests will not be considered by the 

" Michigan High School Athletic Association Athletic Accident Benefit Plan, 
1947-1948, Getteml Information Bulletin, page 5, 
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AdminlUrativc Committee imtil the end of a cuirent school year or unti] 
it is definitely assured that ample funds will be available to cover them or 
make [irorutioiis possible in accordance with such limitations and regula- 
tions as it may establish. 

Since the e.stiililishment of the Benefit Plan in Michigan in 1940, 
appKKiinately $20,(100 has been paid to member schools for injuries 
tliat were nut on the scheduled list. Such injury charges have not 


UtLIMIMm INJUIIY REPOm aRO-FORM D . »*"•«> 

aTHLtnc Aecip«NT benefit plan of m.h.e.aa. cIUmu 

..Mleftiiu — 

ntflH K rtiiytitf, Itcnttry. AikltHe icclA«M Bnefit PUi UM M.8 8,1. 

Dm» fir, «iUlai4 h U« ItkMIa IcritfMt Boifl PU» or thr u a ai.1. 

I MHk 7 *4t1h Tti tlrt I ■ .11 —.■I I -■ .1 I ' ... i •indiat in tk* 

1.,, I - — Bltk SekMV «ak taJiM M 1M_ Hbmi 

Q Pirtic)9«tlQ( ta «» UUfMkoUiite Mitwt U (ip«rt) - 

* j Q PrrtMfaHtf li l pActlo mmJm I» r«p«n) — 

|l □ PirOdMtUf lA •« lAtnaanl ftittl {ipoit) , — -- 

■| Q PutMfUiAf la > pbyiM dait (Aedrlky) - - 

|| Q fnnllri tiM ta— . - ‘ itif ■ 

• * MBktr »t Mr tok ack««l kmI ia n. , ^ pUp a 

niilarl/ KkrlalM latancktUKU teelavi. 

Ita M avtlUfalt tafttmatln ikam ttat Irii iajarp l» ■ - - - . — 


Bli4ly Am A far kiaalt raqiML (tafkaM NAM oC PkptleltD at OtatUtt 

T*u« *Ml r, — - — 

lli»«taUa4MtMPria€lpal) ICroi* ««( m) 
aniaB m.mlku witwk nnKBN tu) diti irrn iiijoiiy occvbBp> 


visviix 54. Freliminaiy Injury Report Form (Michigan). 

been paid in full and the percentage of payment has been deter- 
mined after all scheduled benefits had been paid and the amount of 
money available from the current year income was knosvn. This 
policy has been very well received by the schools of the state pai- 
dcipiitiiig in die plan. 

Usual benefit plan injurif claim procedures. Althou^ it must be 
realized that the operation of accident benefit and protection plans 
involves considerable clerical work, both on the part of the member 
sdiQol and the state association ofiice, every effort is made to reduce 
this paper work to a minimum. If statistics are to he reliable, 
however, and the funds of all member schools are to be protected, 
a certain amount of essential information is required. Usually a 
preliminaiy injury report card must be mailed within a specified 
number of days after an injury occurs (see Figure 54 above). 
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Proof of injury blanks then arc sent to the school by the benefit plan 
office. These blanks generally are filled out by the injured student 
and the principal of die high school, as well as by the attending 
physician or dentist (see Figure 55 above, and Figures 56 and 57 on 
pages 322 and 323) . In some instances a report form is required of 
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riiiinuE 56. Statment ol Attending Physician Fotm (Michigan). 


die coacli (see Figure 58 on page 324). After proof of the injury 
has been established, and provided it is a scheduled benefit, pay- 
ment then is made by check to the sdiool, or to a combination of 
|Kyees, usually the ^ool principal and the physician or dentist. 
Iowa is an exception in this respect in that its plan provides for in- 
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HGX7RB 57. Statoment of Dentist Form CiVIjconiin). 


dividual policies for each student and payment is made directly to 
him. In Iowa there is also part payment of tlie student’s premium 
to the Iowa High School Insurance Company by the Iowa High 
School Athletic Association. 

Commercial athletic Injury insurance. A few commercial insor* 
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rii>VH>. 58. Stitement o( CoJch Funii (Wlscoiuln), 


auce companies have become interested comparatively recently in 
athletic injury coverage. In most cases their schedules of benefits 
ate sinular to that of the Wisconsin plan. Their rates vary but, in 
general, range from $2.60 to $6 or $6 for the same schedule of bene- 
fits as in effect in state association-operated plans. Many old-estab- 
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lished casualty and liability companies have not been interested in 
entering the field of athletic injury insurance because of lack of 
experience and available data. This situation may be changed now 
that more accurate facts are being accumulated.®* 

Summary. In concluding this du!co.ssion on safety and sanitation 
in athletics and the consideration of accident benefit and protection 
plans, several significant developments should be noted. Greater 
protection is being given to students before practice or playing of 
athletic contests through safety and sanitation precautions. Also, 
there is a definite trend toward the assiunption of greater moral or _ 
social responsibility on the part of schools by tlte establishment of 
athletic accident benefit and protection plans. These developments 
should aid in raising the standards of physical education and athletic 
programs and at the same time provide valuable experiences in 
health education for high school students in general, as well as for 
members of athletic teams. 

It is interesting to consider the attitude of state directors of health 
and physical education on this matter. Considerable time was 
spent in discussing the development and growth of these plans at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, held at Seattle on April 19-22, 1947. 
It will be observed from the resolution adopted by this group that 
its members were interested not only in athletic accident coverage 
but also in the extension of such plans to include all school pupils. 

WHEHEAS, There is need for adequate insurance of all sdiool children 
as well as athletes against accidents on playgrounds, athletic fields, and in 
the school building; and, 

WHEREAS, Some states already have devetoped adequate and inex- 
pensive coverage available to large numbers of students in the school; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education recommend consideration of such plans by the various 
states and encourage the state high school athletic assodatinns that al- 
ready have some coverage for atmetes to consider a broader plan to in- 
clude all children. 

**1110 fnllowteg commercial companies, with which the autiior is familiar, 
offer athletic injury tasuiance! Income Guamnteo Company, South Bend, Ind.j 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, Peoria, HI.; Cental Cisiialty Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sportsman's Mutual Association, Wasliington, D. C.; Continental Assur- 
ance Co., Chicago, lU.; and Security Life and Accident Company, Denver, Colo. 
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ATHLETIC FACILITIES— LAYOUT AND MAIN- 
TENANCE 


Gekfjial and Indoor Faculties 

In considering iithletic facilities it will be assumed that the prob- 
lems cunlionting those in charge of the athletic program deal diiefly 
with layout and maintenance rather than with construction. Sepa- 
rate treahnent would be needed for the consideration of construc- 
tion data and plans pertaining to the gymnasium, swimming pool, or 
stadium. Strictly spealdng, these ate engineering problems con- 
cerning which the physical education and athletic men in a school 
system should be sought for consultation, Experiences that they 
have had in teaching classes or in coaching teams, as well as ob- 
servation of outstanding facilities in schools in which they have 
work'd or visited, are the best sources of information to be passed 
on to architects or engineers. 

Questions will be raised in schools with which physical education 
men are connected concerning the layout and dimensions of play- 
ing areas for different games. Also, information should be avail- 
able regarding the most efficient methods of maintenance and repair 
of common athletic facilities. Hie presentation of information of 
this general typ«; is the purpose of this chapter. 

Size of playing areas. The minimum amount of space required 
for various games is well defined in the official rules books. In most 
eases, however, certain .sports may he played under better conditions 
If more than minimum requirements in space are available. For 
example, it Is desirable to allow for extra outfield space in baseball 
and softball. Indoor game areas, of course, must accommodate 
themselves to the gymnasium space available. In constructing 
gymnasiums, more than minimum rules-book recommendations 
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Tasle 14 

COMPARATIVE AREAS NEEDED FOR VARIOUS SPORTS 
(Ranked in ascending order of space required per player) 


OaUE 

Arta Pi:u 

FisAtEn 
(Square Foot) 

No. OP 
PisA.yr.Kft 

MiNIMT'M S12E 

(I'Vpt) 

TfyrAls Akea 
(S f|ijiire Feet) 

Vollayball 

l.'IO 

12 

30 X 00 


IlamUHiU (single wall) 

m 

4 

20 X 34 

OHO 

Roflketball (boya) 

m 

10 

35 X 00 

2,100 

Badmintua 

m 

■■ 

20 X 44 

880 

BnslceliiaU (girls) 

246 

10 

35X70 

2,450 

Softball (playground) 

461 

20 

05 X 05 

0,025 

Soccer (girls) 

1,300 

22 

120 X 210 

2S,B0I) 

Tennis 

1,600 

4 

60 X 120 

6,000 

Field bockey 

1,001 

22 

136 X 255 

84,425 

Soccer (boys) 

2,:60 

22 

105 X 300 

40,500 

Football 

a.818 

22 

160 X 360 

51,000 

Baseball (bud) 

6,000 

18 

300 X 300 

90,000 


should be allowed if possible, in order dial spectators may be ac- 
commodated. This extra space also will make play safer because 
it will allow the playing area to be laid out so that the out-of- 
bounds areas are at a safe distance from walls or other obstructions. 
LaPorte' has compiled data concenting the areas needed for diier- 
ent sports as shown in Table 14. 

Indoor playing facilities, However, once the gymnasium has 
been built, it is necessary to use the space as it is provided. Care 
should be taken to remove all possible hazards. Floors should not 
be allowed to become unsanitary or slippery. Special finishes for 

'WiHiiim Halph LaPoite, The Physiced Education Curriculum (prepared by 
The College Physical Education Association) page 40. Los Angeles! The 
Caslon Printing Company, 1937. 
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gymnasium floors arc popular and some good ones are on the mar- 
ket The floor should be thoroughly rinsed and dried before an- 
other coat of finish is applied. Regardless of the type of finish used 



on the floor, it should be one that may be washed with soap and 
water. Caustics should be avoided. Arrange and inspect tempo- 
rary bleachers so that they are safe for spectators, and keep them as 
far away as possible from side and end Ihies. Cover unused bleach- 
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FiGUKE SO, Basketball Court (Girls). 

eis at the end of basketball courts with gymnasium mats. Keep 
scoring tables ofl the playing court Cover lights with wire guards, 
paint gymnasium ceilings a light color, and keep the windows clean. 
Figures 59 to 66 show Vagrams and court dimensions for boys' and 
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girls’ basketball, volleyball, indoor baseball, badminton (singles and 
doubles), handball (four-wall and single-wall), and shufHeboard. 










< 

« 
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FIGUBE 61. Volleyball Court, 


OoTDOOH Playing FAciLmES 

Many more athletic contests are conducted outdoors dian indoors. 
Often it has been the case that when indoor athletic and physi- 
cal education facilities have been constructed, outdoor facilities have 



been built improperly or laid out inconectly. Generally accepted 
minimum space requirements for various sports are indicated on 
page 327, together with dimensions and suggestions for construction 
of fields, diamonds, and track. 

FooibdU jield. Generally it is desirable that a football field ex- 
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tend norfli and south so that punt and pass receivers do not have to 
face a latc-aftemoon sun. Since drainage of the field is of most im- 
portance, a gravel subsoil is the best base. Drainage tile, 4 or 5 
inches in diameter, should be laid diagonally across the field every 
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FicvBE 63. Badminisn Court (Singles). 

15 or 20 feet. Frequently these run into a drainage system en- 
circling the gridiron and emptying into catch basins at each of the 
four comers of the field. The trenches holding die drain should he 
nearly filled with coarse stones so that water may quicWy reach the 



FManm 64. Badminton Court (Doubles). 

tila. The field should have from 8 to 12 inches of loam topsoil and 
dun should be sodded if possible. It is desirable from the stand- 
point of drainage facilities to have die field graded so that the center 
it about a foot higher than the side lines. 

If a track encircles the gridiron, the curb should be low enough 
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so that it is not a hazard for football players who are thrown out 
of bounds. It is obvious, of course, that six-man football, soccer, 
field hookey, lacrosse, and speedball may be played on ordinary 
football gridirons with minimum changes in markings. Football 



fields should be kept mowed during the season, watered if necessary 
and out turf replaced. Practice should not be held on game grid- 
irons if avoidable. (See Table of Maintenance Directions for Ath- 
letic Fields, page 342. ) Figures 67 to 72 show diagrams and dimen- 



sions of playing areas for football (eleven-man and six-man), field 
hockey, hcrosse, speedball, and soccer. 

Baseball field. Often it is necessary to locate flic baseball dia- 
mond on part of the football gridiron because of lack of space for 
separate layouts. This practice is not recommended where it may be 
avoided, for the reason that a track often is built around the football 
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nauHE 68. Football Field (6 Man). 



rMiflhE 80. FleM Hockey. 


field, and a conflict arises because baseball and track both are spring 
sports. Abo, the recommended grading of the baseball diamond 
and preparation of a "skinned” infield, if one is used, do not fit in 
well with gridiron construction. Drainage for the baseball field 
should be -virtually the same as for die football playing area, Some- 
tinies it is desirable that tile be placed directly under the base Imes 
because they are used most and abo because they may be a trifle 
lower than the remainder of the infield, especially if it is sodded. 
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wouiui 70. Lacrosse FieW. 



FiounE 72. Soccer Field. 


If the diamond is laid out so that the direction from home plate to 
first base is due west, a minimum number of players will have to 
face the sim. The batter will be facing the sun but he does not 
have to look at high balls, and only the catcher is called upon to 
do so when going after high foul balls. There is, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion in the major leagues as to the general direction 
scheme for layout of baseball diamonds. Often tbe field is arranged 
in major league parks so that spectators, rather faan players, do not 
have to face the sun. 
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Unually home plate should be slightly higher than the surround- 
ing area, sloping to infield level in 6 to 8 feet. The plate itself 
.should be liirsli with the ground. The pitcher’s box may be no more 
than L? inches above the base-line levels and must be on a gradual, 
sloping mound. The pitcher's and batter’s boxes, because of dieir 
hard usage, .should be of clay mixture in order to be firmer than 
other parts of the field. Of course they must receive extra protec- 
tion if it rains because they become sticky sooner than other parts of 
the infield. If the entire infield is bare, it should be kept absolutely 
.smooth, iioll it every day, wking lightly, if necessary. A largo 
.street brush or heavy wire-raesh screen may be used for grading 
purposes. Such care will “soften” ground-hit balls and make them 
bound tnier. If the infield is covered witli grass, it should be 
watered daily and kept mowed. Grass should be removed from an 
area of 10-foot radius around home plate. Usually a comparatively 
small ov.il or circular area around the pitcher’s box is without grass. 
A path 2)a feet wide between home plate and first base and between 
home plate and third base should be devoid of grass. As much 
area as is desired, in addition to the base lines, between first and 
second base and between second and third base may be “skinned." 
This includes the area on which the infielders usually play. Mini- 
mum distances of 300 feet from home plate to obstructions down the 
first- and third-base lines are recommended. Figures 73 and 74 
show diagrams and dimensions of a baseball diamond, baseball 
home plate and batter’s boxes, and a softball diamond. 

The track As stated previously, the track often encircles the 
football field. In such cases drainage for the two is the same. 
Sometimes a siring of tile is laid under the curb, In ofcer instances 
tiles are laid under the center of the track itself bebw the so-called 
CHslii(»n layer. Crushed rock .should form the bottom of die track, 
about 2 feet lielow the surface. A layer of coarse cinders, rolled on 
top of the rock, furnishes the next layer. Fine, hard cinders are next, 
with a top surface of equal parts of clay or loam and fine, hard sieved 
cinders. The track should be kept rolled and sprinkled regularly. 
A ZT- to 33-fo()t width for the track is recommended. High-jump 
and pole-vault pits should he 14 to 16 feet squm:c, with approaches 
on eithiT side. The broad-jump pit ought to be 25 feet long and 6 
to 8 feet wide and he filled with a good grade of beach sand. The 
high-jump and pole-vault pits shoidd be filled with shavings, saw- 
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dust, or a combination of the latter and saiicl (2 parts of sand and 1 
of sawdust). To lessen the shock in landing, a false bottom in the 
pole-vault pit may be made of planks 18 to 20 inches below the sur- 
face. In general, the shot-put area needs no special construction, 
except that the event should not be conducted on the football play- 
ing field. Since the discus and javelin areas arc located on the 
regular gridiron, they need no spedflo consideration. 
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A track and field layout separate from the football gridiron was 
completed a few years ago at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Some special features of the arrangements are listed below, inasmuch 
as the arrajigement is outstanding and, according to Director 
Young," “was built according to the best information obtainable.” 

1. The track is 3,5 feet wide at all points, permitting eight to 
twelve individual lanes, 

2. Each of the two .straightaways is 250 yards long. The oval 
part of tile track is 440 yards. 

3. It has "railroad" curves of 104 feet radius. Each curve and 



straightaway is approximately 110 yards. 

4. Catch basins are staggered on both sides of the track every 
35 feet, 3 feet from the curb. 

5. All six field events are laid out with permanent runways, pits, 
rings, and the like, in the infield in such a way as to permit the 
holding of all field events simultaneously. Warm-up runways, 
pits, and rings, arc located between the two straightaway legs. 

6. The broad-jump and pole-vault pits are approached by run- 
ways from two directions. 

7. The high-jump pit is in the center of an SWoot drole. 

8. The javelin runway is built of cinders and is 75 feet by 25 
feet. 

9. The running track, field-event runways, circles, pits, and 
hmding areas are 3 inches higher than the adjacent level of the field 
to provide drier conditions in wet weather. 

‘Geoetd inftinnaijnn regarding Michigan State College track furnished by 
Ha^ H. Tnung, Dirw-tur of Athictica 
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10. The pole-vaHlt landing pit has a false bottom of plank 2 feet 
below the ground level for extra “give." 

11. Portland cement svas mixed widi the top dressing of cinders 
and clay for the field-event rings and runways, in order to provide 
for belter wear. 

12. Portland cement was mixed with the top dressing for the .shot- 
put landing area in order to provide a hard landing area .so the 
eompetilors may bo given the inaxiiuuin credit for their eilorts. 




FiouRE 76. Track and Field Equipment, 


13. There are two separate rings for meet competition in botli the 
discus and shot. 

14. The pole lane is ased only for the distance events. The dash 
and hurdle races are held in the lanes farther away from the pole. 

15. The top dressing for the running track is a mixture of 2 parts 
of fine cinders to 1 part of black soil. The soil is a loam containing 
about 15 per cent organic matter. This type of soil has excellent 
resilient binding qualities and will not bake like clay. 
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16. The stands are placed 2S feet from the track at an angle to the 
straightaway. 

Figures 75 to 77 show diagrams and dimensions of a track, .shot- 
put drde, shot-put stopboard, broad-jump take-off board, discus- 
throw circle, javelin scratch board, a pole-vault take-off box, and an 
L-typo hurdle, with details. 

Tennis courts. Tennis courts with the greatest utility iirc made 
of concrete* or asphalt. There is practically no upkeep cost to them, 



they may be used much more extensively than other types, and it is 
practically impossible to damage them. From an ideal playing 
standpoint the clay court is most desirable. Adequate drainage of 
clay courts is essential. The court itself should .slope at about a 
3-inch grade from the net to die back line. There should be a coarse 
gravel or stone base of approximately a foot in tliickncss, below 
which should be pkeod drainage tile. Six to eight inches of heavy 
day should be rolled on top of the base. If necessary, light .sand 
may be sprinkled on the day. A calcium diloride preparation im- 
proves playing conditions and preserves the clay. Figure 78 shows 
a diagram and dimensions of a tennis court. 


•Tho Potlland Cement AssoeiuHon, Chieagn, futnlsiies a cnmplete piunphUt 
and iawings for tho constrnction of concrete tennis courts free of charge. 
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Sef.i>inc and Maintenance of Athimic Fields 

Sui'ding of athletic fields and their care will depend ijpon the 
section of the country in which they are located. Soils also are an 
iiriportiirit factor in determining the procedure to be followed. It 
.should 1)(“ reuli'/cd tliat more attentiou must be givon an athletic 
field than to an ordinary lawn or campus because of the much 
harder u.siige it rceeives. In general, athletic fields must be continu- 
ally “Iniilt up” by tlii! mn.st approved methods. Wherever possible 
thcK' should be .separate praetico and playing fields in order that the 
game field may be saved as much abuse as possible. As a general 
guide to those in charge of athletic fields, Tables 15 and 16, which 
give coneise direetums, ore reprinted on pages 341 and 342. 

Outdoor Lighted Areas 

Despite improved lighting facilities there still is considerable 
argument for and against outdoor athletic contests being held at 
night under lights. Many people feel that, generally, football and 
baseball games or track meets axe better events if held in the day- 
time, In some situations, however, it has seemed necessary to hold 
these contests at night. An increasing number of schools have 
become interested in the cost, construction, and possible uses of 
lighted fields as well as in the opinion of schoolmen whose teams 
have played under the lights. Recently the author conducted a 
survey of night football in a niunber of schools in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, and Michigan. A summary of the information ob- 
tained from a half dozen schools in each state is indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, 

Tlie common coiistruetion practices followed in lifting fields 
are; (1) from 4 to 8 poles are used on each side of the field, with 
5 or 6 being the most common number (towers are used in some 
instane«>s): (2) poles run from 40 feet to 85 feet high, with 80- to 
70-foot poles used most; (3) the most recent practice seems to be 
that of using single lights in single reflectors, witli several reflectors 
(6 to 12) on each pole: (4) the better lighted fields seem to have 
from 10-12 to 15-18 foot-candles on the playing field; (5) attention 
if given to lighting fences, entrances, exits, and spectator stands. 

Purposes other than football for which lighted fields were reported 
in use were: (1) commencements; (2) band concerts, festivals; (3) 
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Tablk is 

ATHLETIC FIELD SEEDING DIREtmONS' 


Sport 

Soil 

Drainage 

(vruavi's 

(Kever tmy (‘lovern) 

Kesceding 

Football 

anil 

Siiccar 

Medium 

to 

light 

1% fliirfuro and tm- 
dergmimfl 

Mixtiirt* rif fescue, 
blucgrnss and 
creeping lient 

Fcbrimry, 
Mnrr'hi or 
April 

Bnaeliull 

Mpdluin 

tn 

heavy 

Piti’herH hoK nrit «tvt*r 
1(1 in. u1k)V<‘ [ni<io<i 
provides Mirfaei* 
drainage; under- 
ground, drainage 
uiiually needed. 

Infichl gDotl pwpor- 
lion <d heut with 
Eetcue. bluegruHH; 
nutfu’hl possibly 
without hent, fn 
lower cost 

Scptcnilx'r, 

(IctolKT 

General 

Pky- 

groundfl 

Medium 

to 

heavy 

jv$% surface may be 
sufficient 

Mixture of fescue and 
bluegrass predomi- 
nating 

Septemljor, 
Octol>er, 
or t^nrly 
spring 

Isawn 

teimls 

Medium 

to 

light 

}i% auiface and us- 
derground 

Some as for football 

September 

Polo 


yi% surface; under- 
ground with main 
line laid just out- 
Replaying held (m 
low side of field 

Mostly fescue with 
bluegrass and bent 

September* 

October 

Bowling 

greens 

Medium 

to 

light 

Facilities for rapid un- 
denlruinage; cin- 
ders sand in ditches 

Greeping lient with 
fciscueundbluegraas 

September, 

February, 

March 

Croquet 

Medium 

to 

light 

Good undergrouQil 

Fescue and bluegmss 
with lient 

Sopti'nibcr, 

Pebruity. 

MuK'b 


^Kpprintwl fnioi Ihf niimuil 'Campiu m<l Alhktie VieMt*' TW*. page 8*, by pyrniijwioit u( 0, M> 
Scutt K Rons Cn^ Moiyavillsi Obin. 


blossom-week pageants; (4) softball games; (5) annual sports-day 
programs; (6) baseball games; (7) track meets; (8) winter skating; 
(9) physical education demonstrations; (10) boxing exhibitions; 
(11) soccer games; (12) school reviews; (13) church pageants; 
(14) May Day festivals; (IS) Boy Scout pageants; (IG) fraternal 
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Table 16 


athletic: field maintenance dibections* 


HQJQIII 


Mmriag 

Fcrtiliamg 

Special Treatment 

FmiUuiU 

and 

Ftirly 'q|)r]nj;: ims* 
siMylijjlibtrml- 
iixH fir nAlii)^ 
iifht cnrOi 
(opn>'i.Hri><itH itt- 
tit frnniad 

UngdJ^iB,) 
dup- 
ing suuon 

Early spring 
and possi- 
bly light 
summer ap- 
plications 

Replace loosened 
lurf after cucL 
gamo 


K.irly 

Sliort dining 
scAson but 
let go into 
winter with 

3 or t in. 

September or 
early spring 

! 


(lenrnl 

play- 

KTouQda 

Early iipriiiK 

1 I.ong-“i to 3 
in. 

Septeml)er or 
early spring 


lawn 

tenou 

Early apnog, pos- 
sibly lightly 
during beason 

Samu as for 
baseball 

September 
and enrly 
spring 

Xf soil packsi 
spring dressing 
of powdered 
charcoal, 150 
lbs. to 1000 
square feet 

Polo 

Early spring 

Long 

September or 
March 

After play replace 
tom places. Fill 
bare spaces with 
topsoil and seed 

Ikmltnf; 

ffwna 

Early npring 

Saoic as for 
biibelwll 

September 
and early 
spring 

Charcoal as for 
tennis courts 

t'ex]urt 

Early spring 

Same m fur 
iNUwbail 

September 
and early 
spring 

Charcoal dressing 
in early spring 


1 IM, pAffe HJ. 


festivals; (20) couitty fairs; (21) Halloween celebrations; (22) out- 
door motion pictures. 

The schools included in this survey were virtually unanimous in 
indicating that there was no difference in the number or severity of 
Injuries received in night football as compared with the daytoe 
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Some interesting comments concerning night games were received 
from schoolmen who sent in reports. A few of them are listed 
anonymously. 

Wo are satisfied that night football is not .so good as day football, but 
from a financial standpoint and piblic relation angle it really is a fine 
thing. Our town is really strong for it and it presents a fine chance to 
keep the school before the public. 

We are quite enthusiastic ahont night foothall hero. From a stand- 
point of spectators it is much .siqierior to die daytime affair since morn of 
the businessmen and mom stable people of tlui community may attend 
without neglecting their business. 

Our student body, faculty, townspeople, and team aro very enthusiastic 
about night football. Lights for night Icnnis were well received by our 
people last summer so we followed with night football. In not more than 
duee years the increased profits will pay for the lights. 

Generally speaking, I would prefer by all means to play football in the 
daytime rather than at night. However, I believe we c.in say that die 
playing conditions at night are as good, or may even be better, than on 
a hot September or October afternoon. With the eiqieTience of two years 
of playing football I see no reason why such games, properly administered, 
can he any more injurious to high school boys than day games. Night 
football games also generally reduce practice periods to four days per 
week. This may have advantages as well as disadvantages as far as 
players are concerned. 

Night foothall, in my estimation, is one of the greatest forward steps 
made in the past fifteen or twenty years. We used to play our games on 
Friday afternoon and it meant that our school work on Friday didn't 
amount to very much. Now we have school the full five days a week. 
I am very much sold on night football. 

I was oppo.sed to night football for many years because I attended 
several games and was uncomfortable all evening, (f luavo .since bought 
a suit of long underwear.) I objected to nnr night trips. That is now 
past history. Last week about 2,000 of our townspeople aeeompanied 
our tciun to a neighboring town fifty miles distant and I w!i,s tearful of the 
discipline problem. Tlicre just wasn’t any. At home our crmvds are 
well policed and are easier to handle under the lights than in the after- 
noon. Niglit football is much superior to day football as long as the 
weather is favorable. Then, too, we schoolmen can attend some college 
games now. 

I am not enthusiastic over night football for the following reasons: (1) 
places scholastic athletics more and more on a commercial basis: (2) 
students do not receive the benefit of sunshine and fresh air. Usually 
tire weather is cold, damp, and foggy in this locality at night. 
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I feel that night football sliould he abolished because the air is harder 
to breathe. Players arc always playing on the ground which is wet and ■ 
there are more cold.s among them. It has taken the glamor from the 
game and etiinmcrciali/.cd it to such an extent that many problems ate 
arising that otherwise winiid be eliminated. 

. . . Oiir boys look forward to night games with a little extra on- 
thu.siaMii. ... My personal attitude toward night football is that I 
wiaild prefer to play on Saturday aftenuxms unlus.s it came to a question 
of having to luaKe more money in order to continue the sport. Under 
those eoudilious I would be mufeotV willing to play our home games at 
night. My prel'ercuec is .slightly in favor of the daytime game. 

.My impitsssion over three yeiux has been that night football offers a 
single .idvant.ige. It is pn.ssilite for more adidts to attend the games, 
and consequently the receipts may be somewhat increased. On the other 
hand, I think several rather serious disadvantages attend lught games: 
(1) adds to an already undesirably large number of night activities; (3) 
greater difficulty in ccntrolling the student body at ni^t games than at 
day games; (8) a serious automobile problem is presented. I know of no 
situation in which 1 has'e seen as wild and reckless driving as that follow- 
ing the few night football games 1 have attended. 

From our coach we have the following advantages and disadvantages 
in relation to night football: Advantages— larger crowds; less inte> 
ference with schoiM work; boys like to play at night; coaches may see and 
scout other games. Disadvantages — visiting team may be handicapped 
by lights; difficult for boys who wear glasses during day to adjust eyes to 
lights at night; visiting te,ams travel late at night and if a doctor is needed 
on return home it is difficult to get one; large high school crowds follow 
team and crowded cars present a real danger In relation to number of 
accidents which might (K:car. 

I like the game better in the daytime because of better light but have 
no serious objections to night games. I haven’t noticed any mistakes that 
ctiuhl be attributed to pour light. Night games are a novelty to our hoys 
and tliey get a kick nut of them. There may be some objections to hav- 
ing the students following the team at night but wo did not have any 
trouble, although about 150 of our students accompanied our team on a 
recent uut-uf-tiwn gan\c. Wo are very glad to play schools at tdght if 
they think it is to their advantage Gnandmly to do so. 

In 1SM5 Floyd Rowe, then Directing Supervisor, Bureau of Physical 
Welfare, Cleveland Board of Education, made a survey of reactions 
to rught football by representative schoolmen he contacted. This 
survey summarizes the .subject under four general headings, from 
which he makes several significant conclusions. 
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1. Have you had experience with night ftxitball? 

81% Yes — of those replying 

2, As an athletic event, what is your reaction to it in terms of; 
a, Size of crowd 

75% reported larger 
25% reported mtich larger 
One reports 500% increase 
i. Ease of handling crowd 
55% — no difference 
45% — slightly more difficult 
c. Conduct of pupils following games 
40% report more difficulties 
40% report same as for day games 
20% report "Noisy but not destructive” 

“We have no complaints” 

“Could be improved upon” 

Under Comments on Question 2 ate the following; 

“Night high school football is a fine community activity” 

“The Baltimore Board of Education is building three more (two now in 
use) lighted athletic fields” 

“Would favor night games if receipts were the same as a public rela- 
tions proposition” 

8, Do you think night football is justified educationallyf 
53%— Yes 
47%— No 
Comments: 

“No difference educationally” 

“Financial returns much greater. Can spend increased funds on other 
school activities" 

“Night football provides opportuni^ to stress importance of sportsman- 
ship and it has worked” 

"^ight football is accepted as exploitation— which may be justifiable” 
“Tends to commercialize and professionalize tiro contest” 

4. If you have not had direct experience with night football, are you 
contemplating equipping fields for night footballP 
30%— No 
70%— Yes 
If so, why? 

a. Desire of schools for financial return? 

50%— Yes 
30%— Fartly 

20% — ^Incidental, but pleasing 

h. There is no evidence that night football is being promoted by the 
makers of lighting equipment. 

c. There are two educational values mentioned: 

(1) Same as day football, and 
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(2) Less interference with classes 
Conchsiota: 

On ihc whole, the ([ucstionnairc results simmer down to: 

1. Highly increased receipts 

2. More difficult to eontnu actions of spectators, particularly following 
ihc game 

3. Coixl community relations promoted, as parents can attend with 
children 

■1. Night foothall has not hcen promoted by sales pressure of manu- 
facturers 

!>. Kdncutional values simie as for day programs, plus the fact that 
night games interfere much less vritli the regular school program 

The following is an added dumght not brouRht out direefly by any of 
the replies. The duty of the schools is to edbeate for living and life. 
Dues (jLir resjamsibility for educating for proper behavior cease at sun- 
down or any other piirtioulin time? If it does not, then night football Is 
just another laboratory for the educator to use in the general educational 
program. 

Most schools have night basketball as an accepted part of the program. 
Why not night football? 

Although the information in this investigation may not be all-in- 
clusive, it docs show, among other facts, that increased revenue is a 
definite outcome of the night game in virtually every instance. If 
this factor is of sufficient importance to a school to overshadow other 
possible disadvantages, then games under the lights are justifiable. 
Apparently, new problems may be added and others eliminated. It 
is a matter of adjustment. Night contests not only in football but 
also in ba.seball, softball, track, tennis, hookey, and skating seem to 
be here to .stay. Many .schools have installed their lighting systems 
in cooperation with city recreation departments and consequently 
get much greater uso of them at a considerable reduction in outlay. 
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INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 

Fmcb in the Fboceam 

This chapter will concern itself with the place of intramural 
athletics in our schools, consideration of some of the objectives to 
be realized from the intramural program, and presentation of the 
major policies involved in it. Attempts will be made to point out 
suggestions to be kept in mind in the administration of intramurals 
in high schools. 

Intramural os. interschool athletics. The word “intramural’ 
means “within the walls”; therefore, intramural athletics are athletic 
activities conducted within a school itself as contrasted with athletic 
contests played between two or more schools. There is no conflict 
between properly conducted programs of intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletics; in fact, they bofe are a part of the same program. 
Each group of activities should be complementary to the other. 
Each has a place in the school program; each may be defended 
educationally; and each offers opportunities not necessarily pos- 
sessed by the other. 

Intramural activities form the basis of all athletics. All students 
should have the opportunity to compete regardless of tlieir degree 
of skill. They have an inherent right to play or to attain self-expres- 
sion dirough intramural games, As part of the physical education 
program of a school, intramurals should receive the ituijor attention 
of those in charge of the department. Primarily, intramural com- 
petition is for the contestants themselves. Of course, tliis purpose 
also is the major objective of Interschool athletic competition; yet 
there are school, student spectator, and community interests that 
must be given consideration as well. The intramural program 
should be set up so that the hoys and girls themselves may play the 
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games in which they are interested individually. They also should 
have the opportunity to learn new games and, as a result of having 
learned them, to acquire new sWUs and new interests. 

intersehool athletics by their very nature are more selective than 
intramuruls. This is not an indictment against the former if all the 
facts ate kept in mind. Under no circumstances should a school 
consider that its interscholastic athletic program is a legitimate sub- 
stitute for intramural games. As stated previously, each serves 
different purposes and achieves different ends. Intramural athletics 
may he likened to the general courses that must be taken because, by 
so doing, students lay the groundwork for other activities and inter- 
ests. So it is witli intramurals. 

The intramural athletic program may he viewed in another way, 
When a student engages in iutramurals, which should be under the 
direction of the physical education department of a school, such 
participation may be likened to taking part in general courses such 
as music, debating, public speaking, and dramatics. Out of these 
general courses the more proffeient students are selected to make up 
Ae bands, orchestras, and choruses of the school, as well as the 
debaten, public speakers, and the actors in school plays. They all 
have been grounded in general fundamentals dirough the course 
they have talcea Then, those who show greater skills than others 
or who possess greater aptitudes or natural abilities are selected for 
further training and often become their school’s representatives if 
competition in any of these activities is a part of the school program 
or policy. Ideally, that is the way the athletio program should work. 
Tlie interscholastic athletic program should represent the training 
program for those individuals in a school who are most proficient in 
particular sports. It should be the outgrowth, not the antecedent, 
of the intramural program, which should have as its objective the 
teaching of many games whereby new skills ore taught to all the boys 
and girls in a school, In both instances students wiU have had fhe 
chance to play, which is the most important consideration. 

To carry the anabgy furtlier, interscholastics very properly may 
be considered in the light of fhe elective courses allowed in ihe 
sdiool's curriculum. Certain students, very naturally, are more 
proficient in athletic activities than are other students. They should 
be allowed to continue their athletics by means of intersehool com-' 
petition. The entire athletic policy, therefore, very easily may be 
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in complete harmony with general objectives of tlie school program. 
Intramurals provide the opportunity for play experiences for all. 
Interscholastics allow for selection and concentration on compara- 
tively few students as far as instruction is concerned, but Uierc are 
consequent benefits in interests, activities, and sportsmanship oppor- 
tunities which may be realized by the student body as a whole. 
The important thing in tlu: school program policy is to be certain 
that one activity does not crowd out or overshadow the other. Kach 
should have its proper degree of emphasis; the problem is to find and 
maintain it. In many irastances there is no ncrid to de-umphasizo 
interschokstio athletics but rather to build up and give proper em- 
phasis, attention, and recognition to the intramural program. Make 
intramurals attractive and worth while and they will pay big divi- 
dends in interest on the part of the great mass of high school stu- 
dents who merely want a chance to play. 

Branunell points out that intramural and interschokstic athletics 
need not necessarily confiict.' 

There is no necessity that intramural athletics be carried on in conjunc- 
tion with interschokstio athletics; neither is it trae that both types of 
athletic activity cannot prosper “within a single school. The purposes of 
each, however, are distinct, although they should both contribute to the 
krger objective of pupil reaeation and health. Intramural athletics are 
organized specifically tor the purpose of extending the opportunity — and 
the delight — of participatian in sports to all pupils within the school 
Intramural athledcs, ri^tly conceived, are directed for the benefit of the 
student body as such, impartially and completely. 

This view is a logical and defensible one to take because it may 
give the chief emphasis to the intramural program. That is as it 
diould be if there is any conflict between the two because, when 
only one program is possible in a sdiool, it should be the one which 
reaches the greater number of students. In virtually all Instances, 
however, it should be possible for botli intramurals and interschoks- 
lics to be included in the general program. 

World War II showed us conclusively tliat physical education and 
intramural programs in our hi^i schools and colleges had failed 
miserably in teaching a variety of games and skills. True, we found 

Hoy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, U. S« Depart* 
roent of Interior Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No, 27 (1032), page 10. 
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many men who came into the armed forces who knew how to play, 
and could intelligently watch, football, basketball, and baseb^ 
games. However, many more could watch than could play these 
games. As far as other athletic activities were concerned, even mass 
games of low organization were generally unknown. During periods 
of basic or recruit training in the armed forces many opportunities 
were offered to men and women to engage in athletic competition, 
Hiose who had had intercollegiate or interscholastio competition 
nsually did. But tliis number was small compared to the number 
who did not play. Why? Because they did not know the games or 
failed to possess the elementary skills necessary to play them. It was 
indeed sad to see several hundred men at a training center participat- 
ing in organized games and then to observe that there were several 
times this number standing idly around because they did not know 
how to play. In most cases these men and women could have learned 
something about games and their attendant skills if our school, 
college, and recreation programs had been organized and adminis- 
tered correctly and had included broad physical education and intra- 
mural activities. As a result of intramurals it is possible to make 
more and better participants as well as better informed spectators. 

Genebal Intbamukal Objectives 

As schoolmen came to realize that interscholastios did not achieve 
all the possible objectives in athletic competition, the devebpment 
of intramurals began. This phase of the program also has been 
given great impetus as a result of the attention which it has received 
comparatively recently in our teacher-training institutions. Men 
and women graduating from them have been prepared for the 
handling of intramurals and the establishment of necessary objec- 
tives. It is obvious that play for the masses will not be on so high 
a level uf .skills in intramurals os in intcrscholastics. The games to 
be inchided, therefore, should be selected in accordance with some 
of the folhrwing criteria 

The activitie.s should he ca.^ learned, interesting to students and 
adapted to average facilities, They .should not require elaborate equip- 
ment nr prolonged conditioning. Team games us well ns individual sports 
slimdd he proihoted and all should lx: physically wholesome. 

*J. P. WlUiiuiis aud W. L. Hughes, Athletics in Education, page 109. Fbila- 
de^hia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1931, 
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iTie intramural program must appeal to the student, and the 
opportunity to play must be the objective most obvious to him. 
Among other objectives usually advanced for intramurals are the 
following: 

Health. The activity must be healthful in nature. The objective 
of any activity should bo corLsistent with the first of the cardinal 
principles of education and contribute to its realization. The same 
general principles regarding safety and sanitation should obtain for 
the intramural program as apply to iuturscholaslie athletics. Since 
there should be many more students participating in inlramnrals 
than in iuterscliolastic athletics, the opportunity exists for teaching 
much more both in immediate and long-range health-education pro- 
grams. Insist on compliance with common-sense safety and sani- 
tation standards. (See Chapter 11, pages 271-32.5.) 

Leisure time and recreation. Physical activity should consume 
a part of one’s leisure time. The opportunity to participate in sports 
and games in school may open an avenue to a wise selection of use 
of leisure-time and recreation activities both during school days 
and afterward. 

Development of citizenship, In athletic games, interscholastic 
and intramural, life situations develop that may aid in helping stu- 
dents adjust themselves to the social order in which they live. The 
realization of a group spirit which results from team competition is 
a valuable experience to participants. It teaches responsibility as 
well as cooperation. Sportsmanship, fair play, truthfulness, and 
courage are attributes of citizenship diat may be realized from intra- 
mural competition. 

Social contacts. In both large and small schools, friendships are 
inevitable and invaluable. A broad friendship list is desirable dim- 
ing the adolescent and preadult periods. Intrarnurals nifor an addi- 
tional opportunity for realization of diis objective. Washke states 
this very well.® 

Participation in intiamural athletic sports lias socializing values which 
are not always fully recognized Iiy school people. It is generally reoog- 

•Paul R. Waslike, ftirmcrV Assistant Director of Intramural Sports, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, now Proresstir of Physical Edncatiim, University of Oregon. 
Tliis quotation appeared in Scliool of Edm-atiou Bulictin, University of Michi- 
gan, March, 1930, and was entitled “The Soeializing Effect of Introjnur.d Ath- 
lolics.” 
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nted that the “varsity” athlete devsbps a companionship with his fellow 
tciimiaitcs and perhaps with his opponents in rival schools, but the num- 
bsT partidpatirif! in the socializing experience is comparatively small. 
The intramural phiyer, however, engages in many sports, participates in 
various contests, and establishes friendship with a large number of fellow 

S s and opjxinents in his mvn school. In intramural sports the estab- 
nt of cordial .social relations among opponents, officials, and the few 
interested .speetators is practically incvitablo. . . . 

Most sehiiiil administrators svmild do svell to make greater use of tlieii 
play facilities for promoting intramural sports as an aid in attaining the 
,s(x;ial olijcclives in education. If people play together, they will doubt- 
less he belter iihlo to svork and live together, in and out of school. 

Most of the recent criticism of athletics is really not criticism of the 
athletic activities. It is aimed at the administrations which place a pre- 
mium on the determination to win. In intramural sports the urge to de- 
feat opponents is materially lessened, and the realized objectives become 
“sports for sports’ sake” imd "atliletics for all.” 

Decdopment of interest and ddtts. Usually one enjoys doing 
best those things which he does well. Especially is this true in ath- 
letics and recreational activities. The intramural program gives a 
student the chance to discover and develop his skills. With these 
discoveries and developments there is bound to he a more perma- 
nent interest in many more activities than otherwise could be the 
case. 

Pleasure in playing. The intramural program has little or prac- 
tically no value if there is not genuine pleasure in the competition it 
affords. Caines and activities should be of varied types so that dif- 
ferent interests of students may he served. Make the program 
afford joyous participation. Special attention should be paid to the 
inclusion of as many individual sports as possible in the intramural 
program. This feature is important because it will give the student 
who is not especially team-minded an opportunity to participate, 
In this connection, it should be kept in mind that many of us have 
the time and chance to engage in activities or hobbies only when 
we are alone or with comparatively few others present. Most 
highly organized team games offer little diance for participation 
after high school or college. 

Academic standing. There is no definite proof of high correlation 
between athletic prowess and academic or scholastic standing, In 
fact, the opposite sometimes is claimed to be more obvious. Neither 
premise is entirely correct. It is safe to say, however, that whole- 
some, well-ditect^ athletic activity is a contributing factor to good 
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health. It is also reasonable to presume that an alert body and 
mind will roahe for better academic work, Intramurals, therefore, 
can have a part in this general situation and at the same time be 
enjoyable experiences for participants. 

Integration with the physical education program. Intramurals 
should be a part of the phy-sical education program. There should 
be definite correlation between the skills in phy.sical education 
classes and in intramural games and contests. It is iinpnrtimt, how- 
ever, that intraim-ual athletics be elective, because the .studont 
should want to participate in the activity instead of being forced to 
do so. The physical educator’s problem is to make the intraumnd 
program one of such varied and interesting activities types that stu- 
dents are attracted to it because they want to play. In reality, the 
learning may be Incidental but the playing should be basic. 

Relation with the intcrschool athktic j)rogram. As stated previ- 
ously, the interschool program should be the outgrowth of the intra- 
mural program. When this is realized, each is a contributing factor 
to the success of the other. Inevitably, varsity players will be dis- 
covered through their intramural competition. Thus, varsity com- 
petition may be the goal of some who take part in intramural play, 
but it should not be the dominant one. 

AnMnnsTBATtON of ImnAinmAL AtHumes 

Some of the major problems involved in the administration of an 
intramural athletic program are discussed briefly below. Naturally, 
the administrative details will vary according to the size and plan of 
organization of the school itseH. They will be quite different in a 
school of a hundred students or less from those in a sclmol with 
several bundled to a few thousand. Further, available facilities and 
faculty personnel will be most important factors. 

Responsibility. Preferably, whoever is in charge of the intra- 
mural program should not have the major responsibility of coaching 
and interscholastic team. In a small school in which this policy may 
not be feasible, the faculty member in charge should be impressed 
with the fact that the intramural program is of equal importance 
with the interscholastic competition. The purpose in recommend- 
ing that the person in charge of intramurals not be a major inter- 
scholastio coach is to ensure that interscholastic interests will not 
overshadow intramurals. It is advisable to have an intramural ath- 
letic council in a school, with a substantial number of its member- 
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ship composed of students. The principal and the director of intra- 
mural alhlptics .should be permanent council members, -with one or 
two additional faculty members who serve for annual or staggered 
two-year terms. The intramural director should be the executive 
in active charge of the program. He should be a member of the 
physical education staff, if possible, and be aided by faculty and 
student manager assistants. 

Orgenisafion. Units of organization will vary with individual 
schools, (.'lass, homeroom, gymnasium class squads, dubs, color 
groups, study groups, and the like, are possible units to serve as a 
basis for competition. Wherever possible, competition should he 
based on other tliau class teams, to ensure greater equity in com- 
petition. Often it is desirable to select teams using a coeffldent 
involving an age, weight, height, or grade combination, or some 
one of them. Equal strength of teams is almost essential to ihe 
success of intramurals just as it is in other types of competitiDn. As 
far as possible the Intramural program should be a part of the school- 
day program. Many times an activity period during the day can be 
utilized for dm playing of intramural contests. Noon-hour periods 
may be used for the less strenuous activities, and in some cases the 
school day may be lengthened by die addition of an extra dass 
period. Evening, Saturday, and late-aftemoon periods usually are 
not satisfactory. 

Program of activities. Following are lists of seasonal activities 
feom which selections may be made: 

Sesiob High Schooi. Bars 



FoK 


Archery 

Cross-eountiy 

FiwtbuU 

Fuotball field meet 

Golf 

Horseshoes 
Playground ball 
Soccer 

Speedball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Touch football 
Volleyball 


Winter 


Badminton 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Boring 

Fowl shooting 
Gymnastics 

ILandball 

Ice hockey 
Ping-pong 

Hdav carnivals 
Shuliieboaid 

Skating 

Skiing 
Swimming 
Track activities 
Twenly-one 
Water polo 
Wrestling 
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Spring 

Horseshoes 

Softball 

Swimmiog 


Tennis 

Track activities 
Volleyball 


Seniok High School Giuls 
Ml 


Arohery 

Deck tennis 
Keldball 

Field hookey 

Golf 

Handball 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Newcomb 

Softball 

Soccer 

Speodball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Winter 


Archery 

Badminton 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Decktennla 

Fencing 

Foul shooting 

Handball 

Ping-pong 

Quoits 

Shuffleboard 

Skating 

Skiing 

Stunts 

Swimming 

Twenty-one 


Spring 

1 

Archery 

Deck tennis 
FieldbaH 

Field hookey 

Golf 

Handball 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Hurdles, 17 to 24 in. 
Newcomb 

Softball 

Sixty-yard dash 
Soccer 

Speedbnll 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Jtjniob High School Boys 
FaU 


Aroheiy 

Softball 

Swimming 

Golf 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Speedball 

Touch football 
Volleyball 


Winter 


Basketball 

Handball 

Skating 

Boxing 

Ice hockey 

Swimming 

Foul shooting 
Gymnastics 

Ping^ong 

Shumeboaid 

Twenty-one 

Wrestling 
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Spring 


Archery 

Fieldliall 

Coif 

IKt-pin ball 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Newcomb 

Softball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Track activities 
Volleyball 


JuNioii Iluat School Gnus 


FaU 


Archery 

Fielilb.(li 

Coif 

IHt-pin ball 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Kickball 

Kick-pin ball 

Newcomb 

Faddle tennis 

Schlagball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Winter 


Archery 

B.isketball 

Foul shooting 
Newcomb 

Rng-pong 

Quoits 

Shuffleboard 

Skating 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Twenty-one 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Fieldball 
Fifty-yard dash 
Golf 

Hit-pin ball 

Spring 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Kickball 

Kick-pin ball 

Newcomb 

Faddle tennis 

ScUagbaU 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Eliglbllilff. In general, there should be as few as possible, and 
preferably no, eligibility regulations in effect for participation in 
intramural athletic activities. The only exceptions might be those 
pwtaining to violations of discipline rules of the school and the re- 
quirement that all contestants must have successfully passed physi- 
cal examinations. In no sense of die word should rules of scholastic 
eligibility, as they apply to interschool games, be effective for intra- 
murals. Such a policy would defeat the aim of having as nearly 
KXI per cent participation os possible. Individuals who are varsity- 
letter winner.'; in one sport should not be allowed to compete in in- 
tramurals in that activity unless their participation does not prevent 
any other high school student from taking part in that sport. At 
die same time, intramural competition diould be equitable. 

Awards. It docs not seem necessary or desirable that individual 
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awards be given for intramural competition. In intramurals the 
competition should be for tlie pleasure of playing, not for an award, 
be it of little or considerable intrinsic value. It is suggested that 
for individual err team competition points be allowed which might 
lead to the awarding of an individual school letter or a unit trophy, 
provided that a sufficient number of points are earned. This incen- 
tive should result in a wider range of activities on tlic part of indi- 
viduals or units. 

Intramural competition, Most intrrunural competition is ar- 
ranged so that round-robin schedules may be played. These allow 
for a maximum amount of competition. In such cases, generally, it 
is desirable to set up leagues of not more than eight teams each, be- 
cause with more teams than this niunber, competition is likely to be 
quite drawn out with consequent loss of interest. If additional com- 
petition is necessary, another round may be played, and so on in 
order to provide as much competition as is desirable. With a large 
number of teams it usually works out well to arrange for play-offs 
between league winners, and often runners-up are included in the 
post-league competition. Table 17 is a schedule for round-robin 
competition for teams up to and including eight in number. 

Another type of competition is single or straight elimination. In 
this scheme of play the number of byes must be known before com- 
petition starts, in order that all of them may occur in the first round. 
Entries first should be numbered. The bracket must be arranged 
for 4, 8, 16, and so on in geometric progression, the byes being ar- 
ranged to fill out the bracket to the next greater number in the 
progression. To illustrate, suppose there were 11 entries. The 
bracket would he for 16 teams, the next greater member in the 
progression above 11. There will be 5 byes, 2 at the top and 3 at 
the bottom of the bracket. If the number of byes is even, there is 
an equal number of tliem at the top and bottom of the bracket. If 
not, tile extra bye is placed at the bottom. An illustrative 11-team 
single elimination bracket is shown in Table 18 (page 359), 

A double-elimination or doubIe-“knockout” schedidc is seldom 
used unless the number of teams or individuals is small, usually 
eight or less. This arrangement provides a maximum amount of 
tournament play because two defeats are necessary before a team is 
eliminated. With an eight-team entry the schedule as included in 
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Tabu. 17 


HOl'ND-BOBIN SCHEDULE 



IJ TrainH 

4i Tcnfiw 

5 Teams 

6 Teams 

7 Teams 

8 Tennis 

First -<lutf 

gaiiiOH 

1 pliiya « 
liye 

1 plityH ^ 

a “ .i 

1 plays i 

S “ 4 

5 bye 

1 plays 2 

3 " 4 

5 “ 6 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 
fl “ 6 

7 bye 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 

5 “ 0 

7 “ 8 

glllUCM 

1 |iluy»!l 
i liyr 

1 playn B 

2 “ 4 

1 plays ft 

4 “ 5 
«bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 5 

4 0 

1 plays 3 

2 « fi 

4 “ 7 

6 bye 

1 plays ft 

2 “ 4 

r> '• 7 

0 " 8 

ThiHl-dati* 

gaues 

t plays ft 

1 hyc 

L plays 4 

2 “ ft 

1 plays 4 

2 *• 6 

3 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 0 

3 “ S 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 6 

3 “ 7 

5 bye 

1 ploys 4 

2 “ ft 

5 " 8 
fl ” 7 

Faurth-dutc 

gfliues 



1 ]days 5 

2 ** 8 

4 bye 

1 plays 6 

2 “ 4 

S “ fi 

1 plays 5 

2 " 7 

S " G 

4 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 8 

3 " 7 

4 '* 8 

Fifth-dale 

gamea 



2 plays 4 

3 ” 5 

1 bj^ 

1 plays 0 

2 “ 8 

4 '* S 

1 plays 0 
^ i 

5 “ 7 

3 bye 

1 plays 6 

2 “ 5 

3 “ 8 

4 “ 7 

Sbth-date 

games 





1 plays 7 

8 " 6 

4 " 0 

2 bye 

1 plays 7 

2 ” 0 

3 " j 

4 '* B 

Seventh-rfuke 

games 





t plays 3 

4 " 3 

6 “ 7 

1 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 " 7 

S " « 

4 “ 3 


Tabli* 19 is opcnitivo. If there are only seven teams there is a bye 
in game 4, and Uiis bye is carried into game 6 or 8. If there are 
only six teams, byes olitaiii in games 1 and 4 and then are carried 
into games 5, 6, 7. and 8. Teams should be given letters A to H. 
Draw them from tlie hat and follow the schedule listed in die table. 
This protvdure will bring the two winners into the finals, all losers 
having tieeii defeated twice. 
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In addition to the types of competition discussed here there are 
the ladder and pyramid tournaments as well as consolation series of 
eliminations. Ladder and pyramid tournaments work better with 


First 

round 

I. Byo ) 

i. A ) 
3. Dye ) 
i. K ) 
S. B ) 
0. 3 ) 

7. D ) 

8. H ) 
0. E ) 

10. C ) 

II. Bye ) 
1!, F ) 
13. Bye ) 

11. 1 ) 

13. Bye ) 
16. G ) 


Table 18 

SINGLE-EpmiNATION BRACKET 


Second Third Fourth Championship 

round round round 

A 



individual competition (see Figures 79 and 80 on page 360). A 
player challenges one directly above him on the ladder after draw- 
ings have been made. In order to advance, a player must defeat 
the one above him, in which case their names change places on the 

TabijS 13 

DOUBLE ELIMINATION SCHEDULE (8 TEAMS) 

Game 1~A plays B Game i—C plays D 

“ 3-E “ F " 4-G " H 

“ 6— Loser game 1 plays loser game * 

« .. .1 g a ,J 

“ 7 — ^Winuer ” 1 winner ** 8 

« 16 « g « (L (I ^ 

” 0— “ “ C " loser " 7 

“ 10— Loser “ 8 wiaaer ** 6 

“ ll-Wraoer “ 7 “ “ “8 

" 12— ** ” 0 " « “ 10 

“ 13— “ " 11 " " " 12 (wirnier is champion; 

loser is ruimer-iip) 

" 14— Loser gome 11 playa loser gome 12 (winner wtna Srcl place; 

bser wins 4tli plu(.«) 
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ladder, In a pyramid tournament a player may challenge anyone 
in the same horizontal row with his name. The successful one in 
tlie match may challenge anyone in the row above him. Almost 
unlimited competition is provided in the ladder and pyramid ar- 
rangements— .sometimes so much that interest is lost because of 
inability to conclude. A consolation tournament simply is matching 
first-round losers in a .straight or single-elimination bracket; then a 
procedure identical with that showu in Table 18 is followed, 

SuwiKSTEo Intbamural Policies and PnAcncES 

As a check list for tlie conduct of the intramural athletic program, 
the following suggested policies and practices are included. It may 




ncoiiE 79. Ladder hcubs 80. lyamid Tonr- 

Toumaninit. nanent. 


not be possible to realize them in all schools or under all droum- 
stances, but at least they may provoke thought or provide policy 
stimulation. 

1. The intramural program should be an integral part of the 
physical education program. 

2. There should be a director of intramural athletics whose chief 
interest is the development and administration of these activities. 

3. The intramural program should be dignified by its regularity, 
completeness of schedules, and definiteness of policy. 

4 An intramural athletic council should exist in the school. 
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5. The cost of intramural athletic supplies should be met by the 
board of education. 

6. The local school paper should give an appropriate amount of 
space to intramural activities. 

7. Constant emphasis should be placed on the parity of intra- 
mural and interscholastic activities. 

8. Keep the school-patron public informed concerning the scope, 
size, and objectives of the intramural program. 

9. No matter how small the sdiool, there is a place for intramural 
athletic competition in it. 

10. Combine the intramural and physical education activities as 
far as possible but maintain intramurals on an elective or voluntary 
basis, 

11. Use the intramural program as a method of fixing health, 
safety, and sanitation habits in the lives of participants. 

12. Broaden the program to include individual activities as well 
as team sports. 



Chapter 14 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 


Genkbal CnmcBM 

Consideration <if the subject of girls* athletics is included in this 
discussion because in many schools it is a part of their general ath- 
letic program. There are decided difierences of opinion as to the 
place, if any, which an interschokstio athletic program for girls 
should have in present-day high schools. The greatest amount of 
intcrschool competition for girls remains in the smaller high schools 
of tile country, those pretty largely rural in nature. The objections 
most frequently heard are leveled against the manner in which the 
present program is conducted rather than against the policy of ath- 
letic competition between girls. In discussing the problem of 
athletics for girls and the differences in opinion regarding it, Wil- 
liams and Brownell make the following comment;^ 

Widespread differences of opinion exist relative to athletic oompetitian 
for girls. At one extreme, there are those who favor an interschokstio 
program of sports for girls which would approximate the type of or- 
gani/atum found in the average boys' senior high school. At the other 
e.xttetne we find a group which contends that competition for girls should 
be n'slrictfd to participation in social games with the “desire to win” 
element largely removed. Between these two points of view there are 
many varintinns, concerned primarily with such factors as: The extent of 
competition to be permitted; adequate control over such functions; teams 
coactied Iry well-trained women; games conducted by competent women 
officials; girls’ contests not to bo used as an added or preliminary attrac- 
tion for boys' games; provision for the athletic partidp.ition neei of the 
average girl who lacks the uimsnal skill required for school teanas; and 
other problems of similar nature. 

*J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Admlnbtretlon of IleaUh end Thysi- 
(aJ Educathm, pages 424-425. Fhilade^hia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1997. 
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No condemnation of competition for girls is intended here, but 
deGnite objection will be taken to some present practices. Views 
of leaders in the field of physical education and women’s athletics 
will be presented in order to show trends in thought. Suggested 
substitutes for present objectionable practices also will be presented. 


ViEWPomrs op Leaders and OBOANiZA'noNS 

It seems wise to turn to women’s organizations themselves for the 
best thought on the problem of athletic competition for women and 
girls, This policy has been followed by the author in an attempt to 
present an unprejudiced viewpoint on this somewhat controversial 
subject. 

An athletic platform. The Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America, was one of the early organizations 
representing a great many girls and women, many of whom are 
beyond high school age. About 1938, however, several state high 
school athletic associations became members of this now defunct 
organization and endorsed its general objectives to promote; 


Athletic activities for all girls and women, suited to the iedividuars age 
and capacities; 

The individual enjoyment of sport and the development of sportsman- 
ship and character rather than competitive athletics which stresses the 
enjoyment of spectators or the athletic reputation or gate receipts of 
intuitions or communities; 

Publicity and awards which emphasize the sport and its values rather 
than competitors; 

The use of medical examinations, “foDow-up” and supervision as the 
basis for participation in athletic activities and the training and em- 
ployment of women leaders qualified to assume responsibility for the 
ph^cal education and recreation of girls and women. 

The purpose of mentioning and quoting the Women’s Division is 
to present the attitude of this early national organization itself re- 
garding competition in athletics by girls and women. From allu- 
sions in the preceding resolution it is apparent tliat this organization 
recognized fliat there Irad been attendant evils in previous types of 
girls’ athletics. Against these it took its stand. The Women’s 
Division went further and published its spedflo aims.“ 

‘flay for Girls (pamphlet). New York: Women’s Division, National Ama- 
teur Amletic Federation. This platform was adopted at Detroit, April, 1931, 
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OuB Platform 

1. Promote such programs of atiiletic activities for all girls and women 
as shall meet their needs, and as shall stimulate interest in activities that 
are suited to all ages and capacities. 

2. Promote competition that stresses enjoyment of sport and the 
development of good sportsmanshm and euaraoter radier than those 
types mat emphasize the making ana breaking of records and the winning 
of elwitipiotisnips for the enjoyment of spectators or for tlie athletic repu- 
tation or commercial arlvontagc of institutfons and organizations. 

fl. Promote interest in awards for athletic accomplishment that have 
little or no Intrinsic value, 

4. Promnle educational publicity that places the emphasis upon sport 
nnd its values rather than upm the competitors. 

,1. Promote tlie use of suitablo costumes for athletic activities. 

6. Promote tlie provision of sanitary and adequate environment and 
facilities for athletic activities. 

7. Promote Iho apportionment of adequate time allotment for a 
physical education program such as shall meet the needs of the various 
age groups for growth, development and the maintenance of physical 
fitness. 

8. Promote the training and employment of women administrators, 
leaders and officials who are qualified to assume full responsibility for the 
physical education and recreation of girls and women. 

9. Protect the health of girls and women through the promotion of 
medical examinations and medical “follow-up” as a basis for participa- 
tion In athletic competition, and of a system of supervision that shall as- 
sure a reasonable and sane attitude toward participation in activities at 
times of temporaiy physical unfitness, . 

10. Protect athletic activities for girls and women from the dangers 
attendant upon competition that involves travel, and from their com- 
mercialization by interest in gate receipts. 

11. Promote the general adoption of approved rules for the conduct of 
athletics and games for girls and women. 

12. Frumote the study of the existing rules of all sports to the end that 
they may be changed to meet the specific needs of girls and women. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding regarding what 
■was meant hy the word “competition,” it was clarified by Agnes 
Wayman, then chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Division,’ 

The Women’s Division believes wholeheartedly in competition. It 
believes that competition is the veiy soul of athletics, of sports and of 

'Agnes R. Wayman. Campetilkm, New Yoric! Women’s Division, NaUonnl 
Amateur Athletic Fedesiation, July, 1982. 
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games, and that without it they could not exist. What it disapproves 
of is the intense highly specialized Wpe of competition such as generally 
prevails when we have programs of interschool and intergroup competi- 
tion, open track meets, open swimming meets and certain types of tourna- 
ments with important championships at stake. The danger in connection 
with these events lies not so much in the competition itself as in the em- 
phasis which is placed upon winning and which makes that the paramount 
issue. The danger further lies, not alone in the competition at the actual 
time of the game or meet, but in the whole process which produces the 
few experts who battle for supremacy. The same opportunities for over- 
emphasis on winning might exist in an intramural program, but are not 
so likely, as ihe stakes are not so large. Too often the few have been 
developed at the expense of the many as well as at their own expense. 

The Women’s Division has two big missions: 

First to encourage the promotion sports and games for all girls and 
women. 

Second to establish such ideals and principles in connection with sports 
and games as will make it certain that these sports and games are being 
wisefy chosen, wisely promoted, and wisely supervised. 

It wishes to encourage a nation-wide opportunity for competition for 
girls with the emphasis upon participation rather than upon competition. 
It looks toward me 'development of play among girls and women on a 
nation-wide basis. It does not fed feat for the school girl or the college 
girl, or for girls of like age, die intense, intercompetitive system Is produo- 
fivB of better girls or better women. This does not by any means mean 
that it disapproves of two schools or colleges or communities meeting 


;irls and the activity have 
e the exception, not the 


occasionally in 1 

been properly safeguarded. But this , 
mle, ■with emphasis upon the social side and not upon the championship. 

In furthering its ideals and principles, it offers me "Play Day as now 
being worked out and experimented with all over the United States, as the 
type of event in which several schools or colleges or clubs or organizations 
living within commuting distance might meet on a friendly basis for Flay, 
wldi emphasis upon Flay with us not against us. Such an affair might 
include land and water sports, and both less highly and highly organized 
games and sports, "A Game for Every Girl and Every Gbl in a Game* 
would place the emphasis where it belongs, less upon -winning and more 
upon participationj less upon “beating someone” and more upon achieve- 
ment. 


Standards for organization of competitive activities, One of the 
most comprehensive publications concerning standards in athletics 
for ghls has been prepared by the committee on standards of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. This committee 
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has prepared a complete pamphlet on Standards in Athletics fo 
Girls and Women,* and from it an adaptation has been made, en- 
titled “Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women,”® 
These practices, quoted verbatim below, have been the basis for 
statements prepared by many state physical education and athletio 

a.ssociations concerning their policies in connection with intersoho- 
lastie athletics for girls. As will be noted from the recommenda- 
tions of the National .Section on Women’s Athletics of this organisa- 
tion, sugg(!sti()us are made concerning standards, leadership, health, 
sports .seasons and practice periods, types of competition, general 
policies, publicity, and education of spectators. 


We believe that, for the welfare of the girls and women who participate 
in sports, certain practices should be followed. We therefore present the 
following suggestions for your guidance in conducting athletic programs. 

Standards; Standards in athletic activities should be based upon the 
following guides: 

1. Athletic activities for girls and women should be taught, coached, 
and officiated by qualified women. 

2. Each girl who is phyacally able to do so should be given a chance 
to participate in a variety of activities, both team and individual, and an 
opportunity to be a member of a team in those sports for which teams ate 
organized. 

3. Recognition should be given to every opportunity to secure accepta- 
ble results in all situations in which competition is carried on. 

4. The results of competition should be judged in terms of benefits to 
the participants rather than by the winning of championships, or the 
athletic or commercial advantage to schools or oiganizations. 

Leadership: Administrators, teachers or coaches, and players should be 
primarily concerned with the outcome of the program. 

1. The udministratnr is directly responsible for: 

B. Selecting qualified women to direct the program. 

b. Providing facilities, equipment, and finances necessary to catty on 
the program. 

c. Providing equal use of facih'ties and equipment for boys and girls. 

d. Providing health safeguards. 

0 . Guiding publieity to emphasize the educational and recreational 
values of the program. 


‘Standards In Athletics far Girls and Women, National Section on Women’s 
Athletles, American AssocUtiuu for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D. G. HWT. 

' Reprinted from The loumal of Health and Phusicdl Education, September, 
I941,VolXn.No,7. 
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2. The teacher or coach is responsible for: 

a. Encouraging skillful play for full enjoyment of the gome, 

i. Emphasizing the importance of trying to win fairly rather than 

"winning at any cost.” 

e. Establishing the attitude that defeat is not humiliating, 

i. Carrying out the practice and establishing the concept of treating 
d>o oppostag team with courtesy. 

0 . Emphasizing the importance of health and periodic examinations. 

3. The player is responsible for her own conduct as shown through: 

а. Intelhgent health practices. 

б , Courtesy, fair play, and good sportsmanship. 

c. Quality of leadership witmn Iter own group. 

d. Emotional control in all game situations. 

0 . Playing to the best of her ability. 

Health; Careful supervision of the health ol all players must be pro- 
vided. 

1. Require an examination by a qualified physician at the beginning of 
each year of participation. 

2. Require a written statement of approval for playing, by a qualified 
physician, following the serious illness or a player. 

3. Prevent those girls from playing who should not play during their 
menstrual periods, and remove from die game players who suJfer injuries 
or show signs of fatigue or undue emotjonal strain. 

4. Make every effort to teach players to relax during die game and in 
rest periods. 

5. Provide a healthful, safe, and sanitary environment for the conduct 
of athletic aedvities. 

Sport Seasons and Practice Periods; 

1. Plan a limited season for each sport so that a varied program may be 
offered during the year. 

2. Offer more than one sport in each season whenever possible, and 
include individual, dual, and team sports and games. 

3. Conduct practices for each sport over a period of time sufficient to 
meet the demands of the partitwar sport before formal competition 
begins. 

a. Schedule not less than two practice periods a week of not more than 
one hour each day. 

b, Schedule practice periods during the daytime hours lor girls of high 
school age. 

Types of Competition: The type of competition selected should be 
judged in terms of desirable outcomes, rather than by the method of 
organization. 

1. Intramural (intrasohool) — Competition between teams made up 
within the school, recreational group, club or organization. Team di- 
visions should be formed from the natural units within the group, such as: 
classes, homerooms, sororities, dormitories, business girls, married women, 
and other units. 
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2. Extramural (intorschool, interclub, interorganization) — Competition 
bolwoen teams representing schools, colleges, orpnizations, business 
groups, industrial teams, and adult groups. Several forms of extramural 
competition which have proved suceesshil are: 

0 . Play Days— A type of organnmtion particularly suited to girls of 
elementary and high scfax)l age. Teams made up of representatives from 
several grrnips iire de.signated by names, colors, or other means, and play 
together in a variety of games and sports. Pkyday organization may be 
ir.sed with .sueeess with college or adult recrention groups. 

h. Sport D.iy.s — A type of organization particularly suited to colleges, 
recreation cenlers, iiidii.stiial tciuns, :ind similar groups. One or more 
.sport.s may he included in the prognim. There is usually more than one 
team representing each organization participating in this form of compe- 
tition. 

c. Telegraphic Meets— Teams compete against each other hy means 
of establbliing records against time, or for score, while performing in their 
own locations. Such records are sent to a central committee for compari- 
son, and each item is then tanked according to recorded performance, 
Archerv, pistol and rifle, swimming events, and bowling are activities 
adaptable to this type of competition. 

General Pdictes: 1. Select the members of all teams so that they play 
against those of approximately the same ability and maturity, 

2. Arrange the schedule of game so that there will be no more than 
one highly competitive game a week for any one team or girl in any one 
sport. 

3. Allmv no player to participate In more than one full-length game 
or match in a vigonais activity, or its equivalent, in one day of organized 
competition. 

4. Provide a program of competition for girls that is separate from 
that arranged for boys (eliminating such events as double-header games), 
except in those activities in which boys and girls are encouraged to 
play together on mixed teams. 

5. Dlsconrage any girl from practicing with, or playing on a team for 
more thiin one group while competing in that sport during the same sport 
season, 

6. Promote swal events in connection with playdays, sport days, and 
all other forms of competition. 

7. Have iir.st-aid e<)uipmont and serv'ice available for immediate use 
during practices ami giunes. 

8. Sicure written parental permissinn for girls of high school age to 
play on teams engaging in cnmpelitiun of any typo with other groups. 

9. Pnwide .s.de tr.inspnrtatlon. 

a. Use only bonded carriers or provide for individual insurance. 

b. Assign only the number of passengers to a carrier or car that is 
allowed by legal capacity. 

c. Provide responsible chaperones for each carrier or car. 
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10. Make financial provision for adequate medical supervision, good 
equipment, qualified women oificials, and similar needs. 

11. Eliminate expensive awards. 

12. Educate players concerning appropriate sport costumes. 

13. Limit all extramural competition to a small geographical area. 

PufiHcifi/; Good publicity should have as its aim the promotion of a 

better understanding on the part of the general public of the purposes, 
standards, and outcomes of the athletic program. 

1. Stress the whole program rather than one activity; give each activity 
desirable and interesting publicity during its season. 

2. Emphasize the aclilcvement of the whole group rather than that of 
individuals. 

3. Emphasize the recreational values of athletics rather than the 
winning of championships. 

4. Cooperate with news reporters by giving and interpreting news that 
will educate the public toward an appreciation of the moat desirable type 
of program for girls in athletic aetivMos. 

EditcaUon of Spectators: Educate spectators toward an appreciation of 
the game and its skills. 

1, Arrange pre-season demonstration games. Explain fouls, cunent 
rule changes, and team plays. 

2. Use various forms of publicity to establish interest and an under- 
standing of the program. 

5. Encourage recognition of skillful play by members of either team. 

Guideposts to an athletic program. To continue the presentation 
of national viewpoints regarding athletic competition for women 
and girls, the attitude of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association is in- 
cluded. It sets up a number of factors that should be considered 
in the establishment of a girls’ athletic program which sometimes 
are overlooked. The suggestions apply equally to the physical edu- 
cation, intramural, or any other type of girls’ athletics in which a 
school might engage. 

Gutoe Posts to an Athletic PaoctiAM Wiuon 
PnoMOTES Physical, Mental and Social Giiqwth'’ 

Every girl finds sometliing in the program which gives her an oppor- 
tunity to play an active and satisfying part. 

All competitors show a keen enjoyment when they participate. 

The games are not planned and carried on for: 

‘ Department of School Health and Phystcal Education, National Aasociatlon, 
Athletics for Girls (bulletin), page 11. 1033. 
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The enjoyment of spectators. 

Tlie ropiitatifm of the school. 

Gate receipts. 

The games are pkniujd and earned on for the benefit of the individual 
girl. For her: 

Physical development. 

Mental stimulus, 

Enjoyment in action. 

Development of sportsmanship. 

Awards of no intrinsic value, such as ribbons or certificates instead of 
valuable rewards, such as medals, pins, sweaters, and so forth, are ^ven. 

Publicity cinphusizos tho sport and its value, rather than the com- 
pcHlor.s ami tho schwil. If photo^aphs are used, they include the whole 
team rather than a star performer. 

Environment and facilities are sanitary and adequate, that is, clean, 
light and sunny, free from dust, room to play the game according to the 
rules, room for enough games to take core of all cMdren. 

An adequate time aUotment wHdi takes into account the necessity 
for shower and change of clothing is made. 

Women are employed who not onfy understand the games and are 
able to play well Uiemselves, but who are leadeis and educators able to 
take full responsibility for organizing, teaching and supervising the ac- 
tivities. 

Each girl should have a health examination and follow-up; the ex- 
amination should include heart, hmgs, urinalysis, feet, eyes, menstrual 
function, teeth, skin, throat and weight. It should be riven by a licensed 
physician, preferably a woman. If a girl is found to taive some abnor- 
mal condition, the character and amount of exercise should be adjusted. 
If players show signs of over-fatigue or if they lose weight continuously, 
they should be excused from t& program until the family or school 
physician has been consulted. All students returning to school after an 
illness, should secure permission from a physician before taking part in 
athletic activities. 

A reasonable attitude Is shown toward participation during times of 
temporary physical unfitness. No blanket ruling is sane. It is a safe 
precaution tor o girl to keep out of vigorous athletic sports during men- 
struation. She is better, however, for some exercise, particular^ out- 
of-doors, unless her condition is abnormal. 

An interest is aroused in the games among the home school teams by 
means of a well nrganlzcd intramural program. 

Girls' Rules arc used in all games having two sets of rules. 

Physiological considerations, The comment regarding athletics 
for girls thus far has been general and has included numerous rea- 
sons why their athletic actirities should be carefully supervised and 
directed. Mention has been made of physiologic^ differences he- 
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tween boys and gixls which must be considered in 'participation by 
the latter in an athletic program. There is nothing inher^nidy 
wrong in competition. The problem is to so arrange the competi- 
tion that it is beneficial to all concerned. In adopting a competitive 
program the general physical malce-up of participants is an impor- 
tant factor. Boys of certain physical types play football, other dis- 
tinct physical groups are sprinteis or distance men, or they enter 
weight events. To a greater extent, activities should be adapted 
to girls because differences in their anatomical and physiological 
make-ups are greater than those in boys. It is thus more difficult 
for them to choose sports on the basis of superficial or natural selec- 
tion. Miles points tills out.'' 

> 1. The construction of the female pelvis is shallow, broad, loosely 
hung and not suited to pushing, lifting and so forth. 

2. The female must, Because of her reproductive functions, expect to 
be physiologically different from the male and more restricted, 

3. While women of today engage In business and professional life and 
many later, they still many, keep house and have children and will prob- 
abty continue to in ^te of economic stress and sdeniific inventions. 
Competitive athletics faster a kind of brusqueness and keenness which is 
not agreeable to the male of the species when carried into the home. It 
does not contribute to a woman's preparatiDn for better, happier, living. 

4. The strangest argument in favor of interschool and intercommu- 
nily competition for ^Is and women is advanced by men seeking to 
commercialize women’s athletics. The opportunities for socialized par- 
ticipation so strongW emphasized by these promoters can be more fully, 
soundly and agreeably presented fa a play day or sports day. 

5. TOen any team is coached for outside competition, the instruc- 
tional efforts and money are invariably devoted to the few skilled ath- 
letes who compose the squad. True recreation according to demo- 
cretic principles of government requires a more equal distribution of 
opportunity, 

6. Girls and women should play for the fun alone and should have 
activities provided for all. 

GMs’ athletics ’platform of the Society of State Directors of Physi- 
cal and Health Education. As indicated previously, this organiza- 
tion is composed of the men and women who are responsible for 
administration of state programs of physical and healtii education. 

’ Caswell M. Mfles, Flatj and Recreation for Children and Adults, page 104. 
Ehyslca] Education and Recreation Bulletin, Book VI, The UniversLqr of the 
Stats of New York, Albany, 1938. 
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in approximately twenty-five states. In numerous instances the 
handling of state recreation and safety programs also comes within 
their scope of duties. Various resolutions concerning girls’ athletio 
problems, as they have come from practical experience, have been 
adopted. Those included below are significant because they con- 
cern themselves with actual school and policy situations, 

PcATFOiua: ON Giars’ AthlettcsS 
(Society of Slate Directors of Physical and Health Education) 

1. The Society of State Directors looks with favor on steps being 
taken in Viurioiis states at the present time toward the protection of the 
physical welfare of girl students by the drawing up of regulations which 
limit and safeguard competition in girls’ hasketball. 

2. The principle that girls should participate in athletics is wise and 
good, but the problem is one of control and conduct. The program 
should include mote than basketball. It should be a varied program of 
all kinds of sports including volleyball, captainball, dodgeball, fieldhall, 
soccer, swimming, hiking, etc. 

3. Girls’ games should not be staged with hoys’ games. The perni- 
cious habit of having girls’ games serve as curtain raisers and as in- 
terludes for boys' games shoifid be stopped. 

4. Girls should nave a program of activities that is broad and the 
environment in which they play and compete should be conducive to 
their health and well being, and no one hut trained women leaders 
should be in charge. The great need, therefore, is for a right program 
under scientific leadership. 

In addition to the above platform subscribed to by this society 
several ye-nrs ago, the following resolution concerning the girls’ 
physical education and athletio programs was adopted at its 1947 
Seattle meeting.* 

WHEREAS, Approximately fifty percent of the public school enroll- 
ment is girls; and 

WflflllEAS, It is generally .agreed that athletics are a part of the 
regular physical education program; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we. Tim Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, work in close harmony with 'the National Section 

•ReMtlaliims (in part) as naxliflcd and adopted at the Animal Meeting of 
the Soclely of Stale Directors of Physical and Healdi Education, New York, 
Dec. 31. im 

’ Society nt State Directuts nf Health and Physical Education, Twenty-First 
Annual Meeting, Apt. 19-21, 1947 Beport of Resplutlons Committee, page 4. 
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on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Iloalth, Physical 
Kdueation, and Recreation to mutually work out a satisfactory program 
in agreement with the accepted standards of physical education. 

Statement of National Federation of State Hi^ School Athletic 
Associations. From a practical and actually existing standpoint, the 
National Federation has been in a position to summarize the situa- 
tion concerning girls’ interscholastic athletics as it exists in tlie sev- 
eral states. It has no specific standards or regulations for such 
programs, and if it had, they would have to be in the form of rec- 
ommendations because of the nature of its organization. It does, 
however, present a rather comprehensive picturo of the manner in 
which the problem is handled in general throughout the nation.'® 

The National Federation has based its policy on interschokstic athletics 
for girls on the findings of the various groups of women’s physical train- 
ing directors. In general, widespread intramural activities have been 
encouraged and interscholastic athletic activities in the major sports have 
been discouraged. Play days and camp activities have been recom- 
mended as a substitute for the more strenuous contests which result when 
the reputation of the school is based on the outcome of die contest. This 
applies especially to games such as basketball, football, baseball and 
soccer. At the present time 12 states prohibit interscholastic basketball 
for girls and 2S states prohibit basketball tournaments. In addition to 
these, there are fifteen other states which do not have a rule to prohibit 
such tournaments but where no tournaments are reported. In the states 
of Georgia, Maryland, Missouri, Iowa, South Carolina and Tennessee, 
tournaments for girls are held and interachool contests are common. As 
far as the National Federation is concerned, the Executive Committee has 
been instructed to refuse to sanction any interstate basketbaU tourna- 
ment in which girls’ teams compete. 

Those states which have eliminated interscholastics for girls base 
their action on the following observations: Most of the women physical 
training directors advise against such activities. This includes the 
Women’s 'Division of the American Association of Health and Physical 
Educadon and Recreation. There are several objections. One of diese 
is the matter of health. It is felt that the strenuous aodvities involved in 
games such as girls’ basketball can ho justified from the healtli stand- 
point only when the contest is not associated with the intense nerve and 
emotional strain which accompanies contests where the reputation of the 
school is involved. When these conditions surround the contests, it is 
a very difficult thing for the director of athletics to strictly enforce health 

” National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, 1946 Sand- 
book, pages 32-33, 
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rules, When the reputation of the school is at stake, the immediate 
physical condition is too often eonsideied a minar matter. There are 
too few school systems where adequate health examinations are required 
and where gooa health conditions are made a part of the contest. In 
the opinion of many physical directors the intersoholastio factor causes 
the recreational value of the game to disappear and too often leads to 
the btealtdown of good sportsmanship. 

It is felt further that all of the benefits which may be attributed to 
interscholastie contests for girls may be derived from games and play 
days which are not designed to attract a large crowd. It is doubtful 
whether the skills and mental eharaoteristies which result from engaging 
in .strermous widely publicized contests is conducive to the development 
of lbo.se characteristics which arc associated with cultured womanhood. 
Under ideal conditions and expert supervision, there may be a place for 
such activity but under existing circumstances theta may be better ways 
of securing the values of such games. The contests are too often spon- 
sored with (he chief interest on (he amount of gate receipts, rather than 
on the problem of whether desirable holdover characteristics are being 
engendered in the participants. Gate receipts can not be increased 
without giving the public vmt it desires. It desires plenty of action and 
consequently the boys’ rales or a modification of them and men officials 
and coaches are often demanded. 

These states which have eliminated interscholastie activities for girls 
have usually substituted a desirable program of intramural and social 
and play day activities designed to promote the development of die 
social graces and health practices whiim will have a lasting Influence on 
the lives of the participants. 

State Stonsoked CniLsr AssocLmoH 

A number of the states have a department of die state hi^ school 
association devoted to girls’ aoBvitias. Illinois has a full-time girls’ ath- 
letic director who sponsors a statewide program for girls. The slate 
league is made up of 3S5 girls' athletic associations in me member high 
schools. TTiese individual associations engage in a widely diversified 
program for which points are awarded. Honors and awards are granted 
for the winning of a specified number of points. Health practices are 
stressed. The program also includes a telegraphic basketball tourna- 
ment in which each basketball group competes against certain standards, 
A series of pUy days are held in die spring and fall and all member asso- 
ciations have an importunity to attend one or mote of these play days. 
The program also includes a sisdes of comps which are sponsored during 
the sumnuT and ate intended representatives who are chosen by each 
of the local member associations. Tlie foUowing states have a somewhat 
similar organization swmsored as a part of the state high school associa- 
tion but without a full time girls’ executive: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Ceor^, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
In'aska, Nevaoa, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. 
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State Association Gels’ Athletic Keoolations 

It is not sound educationally to condemn any of the present un- 
desirable types of athletics for girls without offering sometliing in 
their place. Complete or partial prohibition of the playing of in- 
terscholastic contests between girls' teams may be one way of solving 
the problem. Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Illinois 
are among the states which have enacted such regulations. In 
Nebraska and Illinois, however, substitutes for intcrschool games 
have been provided (see Hecommerdalions for Girls’ Athletics, 
pages 377-380). 

As indicated above, some states prohibit only certain types of 
intersohool competition for girls. Ohio’s limitation concerns bas- 
ketball.** 

Girls’ interscholastic basketball was discontinued September 1, 1940. 
The penal^ for violation is suspension. 

A. This rule has been interpreted to apply to any interscholastic game 
in which the basketball is used, 

B. Games between high school girls and the alumnae are considered 
violations of this rule. 

The New York provision is aU-inclusive.** 

Intersohool competitive athletic activities shall be limited to boys only, 
enrolled in grades Q to 12, inclusive. 

Wisconsin indicates die following among the duties of its Board 
of Control:*® 

It shall prohibit girls from participating in interscholastio athledo com- 
petition in the major sports. 

The regulation in Nebraska is similar to that in Ohio, but in Illi- 
nois there are restrictions in some sports and regulatory measures 
in others (see page 390 for specific rules). 


’‘Ohio High School Athletic Assedatian, 1040-1047 Constitution and Bales, 
page 22. 

“ New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 1940-1947 Hand- 
book, page 32. 

“Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Yearbook 
(1946), page 11. 
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No school belonging to this Association shall permit girls to participate 
in interschnlastic athletic contests; except that interscholastio contests in 
golf, archery, and tennis shall be permitted provided they ore conducted 
under the rules prescribed by the Illinois League of High School Girls' 
Athletic Associations.^ 

Other .states that prohibit or restrict interscholastio athletic aotivi- 
ticvs for girls have regulations similar to those above. In some states, 
however, nearly complete programs are maintained. In such oases 
usually all eligibility regulations which apply to boys’ athletics also 
are ill elfeet for girls' ititerschool competition, except for specific 
modifications. In Iowa there is a separate state girls' athletic asso- 
ciation that i,s not affiliated with the Iowa High School Athletic 
Association. During the 1946-1947 school year at least seven states 
conducted state basketball championships for girls (see page 43). 
It is apparent, therefore, that in basketball at least, intersdiool com- 
petition for girls varies from those states which definitely prohibit 
the activity to those which sponsor state championships in it. 

Indiana states that tlie regulations of its state association apply to 
girls’ athletics except in regard to play days.“ 

Ruie 1. Girls’ athletics are bound by the rules and regulations of the 
I. H. S. A. A. except for participation in Girls’ Play Day program. 

Ride 2. Rules for girls' contests shall be those published for the Na- 
tional Section on Women's Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

Ride 3. Inter-school basketball games and tourneys are not recom- 
mended for girls. 

Ride 4. It is recommended that women coaches and officials be em- 
ployed for girls' contests and Play Day programs. 

Ruin 5. Girls' basketball teams may not play in state or national 
tnunieys. 

Rule 6. Play Day pogram for Girlsi 

rt. A Play Day is a meeting of more than two schools where the pro- 
gram consists uf games, sports, folk dancing and social entertainment 
Purticipatiim is on the Iwsis of color or mixed teams chosen by lot and 
dm>s not represent specific schiwls. 

h, PartTits’ and physiciaius’ certificates are required for Play Days, 

c. Scholarsb'p, nut of season, age, and enrollment requirements are 
the same as fur inter-school competition. 


“ niiaois High SchiHtt Assneiatian, 1947 flandboofc, page 24. 

* Indiana High Soliiml Athletic Association, 1947 (fonaiitutlon and Bu-Lavil, 
page l.'S, 
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d. Play Days shall be approved by the principals of the schools in- 
volved iind certification given for the girls participating in them. 

e. Girls who play on color or mixed teams in a Play Day program 
which may include swimming, archery, tennis, track, volleyball, basket- 
ball, softball, etc., do not make themselves ineligible for their own high 
school teams in these sports in regular inter-school games. 

In Pennsylvania the situation is regulated by a code entitled 
“Standards for Girls’ Athletics,” which consists of three specific rules 
and a series of recommendations for use by schools sponsoring girls’ 
athletics."' 

The Aim; It is the aim of the Advisory Committee to promote higher 
standards in athletics for high school girls in conformity with the most 
acceptable standards recognized by those groups who are leaders in this 
movement such as the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letio Federation and the American Physical Education Association (Now 
known as the "American Association for Health and Physical Education") 
as well as other educational groups. 

It is not the aim of the committee to promote Interschool competition 
but rather to encourage schools to eliminate some of the undesirable 
features where such competition exists, giving particular attention to the 
protection and welfare of the individual girl. 

Rui.es 

The following are recommended for adoption as rules by High Schools 
engaging in Interscholastic competitiOD; 

Ride 1. That the total number of games used for inteischolastio com- 
petition be limited to one game per week per team. 

Buie 2. That the standard for scheduling games in the following ac- 
tivities should not exceed 8 games in basketball, 8 games in soccer and 8 
games in hockey per season. 

Buie 3. That no game he scheduled fcat would necessitate being 
away from home overnight. 

Recommendations 

In order to provide the maximum of protection for tlic indlvldmd girl 
in intersohool contests, the following recommendations should serve as 
a guide for standards-. 

Concerning general precautions: 

Becommendation 1 

That the person in charge of athletics use every opportunity to pro- 
mote the practice of healtti habits and attitudes relating to sufficient 

” Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, 1948 Constitution and Ry- 
Laws, pages 39-43. 
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sleep end rest; fresh iiir; nutrition; cleanliness; posture; proper amount 
of exercise; suitable -wearing apparel; the hygiene of the menstrual 
petiotl; the care and prevention of colds; emotional, mental and social 
health. 

’Recommendation 2 

Tliat schools plan activities lot girls which will meet their special needs 
as girls rather than copy activilies which are suitable for boys, giving 
proper consideration to anatomical and physiobgieal limitations and to 
emotional strains, 

Rerommi'ndation 8 

’Ihat schools provide a program of athletics which will offer an op- 
portunity for all girk to participate, and a program which will meet me 
abilities of all girts. 

Concerning persons in charge: 

Recommendation 1 

That so far as possible only properly trained women instructors and 
officials be placed in charge of girls’ amletic contests. 

Recommendation 2 

That wherever possible officials be secured who are on die approved 
list of the Women Officials Rating Committee. 

Recommendation 3 

That where it is absolutely necessary to have a man coach or officiate 
in athletics fur girls, a woman be appointed as advisor or chaperon. 

Recommendation 4 

That women teachers of physical education where employed, or the 
advisor lot girts be consulted when schedules for girls’ games are being 
planned. 

Concecniug practice in athletics; 

Rerimmendttlion I 

That practice periods be limited to two periods per week, except in 
those sitiiatiom where facilities are ample and where the time of the 
teacher is uvoilable fur additional practice without depriving other girls 
of opportunity for participation. To have the representative team use 
the wmuasium or utUlelie field after school hours for more than tills 
mimnt'r of periotls, or to require more than this amount of the instructor’s 
time is a great factor in prevenfing the development of an Intramural 
program for all girk 

Recommendation 2 

’That the total length of the practice period, exclusive of drill on funda- 
mcotals, should not exceed the length of the playing of the regulation 
game at any one lime; that rest periods he observed as in the regulation 
game. 
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Recommettdation 3 
That a minimum period of four weeks of training precede the playing 
of any interschool game. This regulation should apply to eadi indi- 
vidual player. 

Miscellaneous; 

^commendation I 

fhat interschool games bo played in the afternoon. 

PjecommendaHon 2 

That for the sake of placing athletios on an educational rather than a 
commercial liasis, admission to games bo by invitation instead of fee. 
GSrls’ athletics should be financed through the school .athletic association. 

Recommendation 3 

That schools take the necessary precautions to prevent undesirable 
publicity of girls’ athletics. Publicity should stress the sport or sports- 
manship of the team rather than the individual player. 

Recommendation 4 

That recognition for athledo aceomplishments be restricted to awards 
which are symbolical and in no case exceed the value of one dollar. 

Rgeammendation S 

That a girl he removed from the game at the first signs of emotional 
strain. 

RgcommendaHon 6 

That a woman teacher assist the girls in the selection of appropriate 
attire for athletic activities. An appropriate costume has the following 
general qualities; (1) is washable) (2) fits well but not too close to the 
figure) (3) is made of good wearing quahW of material) (4) is modest) 
(5) is neat) (6) is not cumbersome) (7) does not create vaudeville im- 
pressions. 

Recommendation 7 

That special attention be given to the section on athletic courier in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the P. I. A. A. 

Recommendation 8 

That where track and field activities are used, the following shall serve 
as a guide in the selection of such activities; 

Apfroved Events 

Running Eoente— Dashes 
Up to SO yards for junior high school 
Up to 75 yards for sepior high school 

Rekijs 

Up to SO yards for junior high school 
Up to 75 yards for senior high school 
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Novelty Races 

Obstacle WaBdng race 

Potato Relays 

Jumpin)' JSccnfs* 

Running high jump (soft pit) 

Standing high jump (soft pit) 

Standing broacijump (soft pit) 

Hop, skip and jump (soft pit) 

As tbnro is sonic ([ucstion ns to the amount of danger for girls involved 
in jumping, it is advisable to eliminate all jumping for height or distance 
in conux'lition and to confine contests to low jumps for form for the ado- 
lescent girl. The mature girl should indulge in jumping for height or 
distance in coiigietitiim only under the most favorable circumstances and 
never when the landing pit is not soft. 

* Nil jumping without soft pit 

Throning Events 
Basketball— distance — ^accuracy 
Baseball— distance — accuracy 
Volleyball for distance 

Cenerd Events 

Finals of intramural tournament in dedgeball, volleyball, basketball 
tennis nr other games. 

Events Disapphoved op 

Throwing heavy weights Shot Put 

Long runs for speed Hurdles 

In concluding this phase of discussion of athletic programs for 
girls. Girls’ IntersoholasUo Athletic Eegulations in eflect in Michigan 
are included because of differences from the above that they con- 
tain.'" 


Note; Rcgrdatioiis relative to girls’ intorscholastic athletics which have 
been adopted by Ibe Representativo Council appear below, They are 
elfcclRc tor all junior and senior high schools sponsoring intersoholastic 
athletie.s and were recommended to the Representative Council by the 
Girls' Athli'tie Committee at its meeting May 18, 1947, It should be 
understiKKi that all eligildlity and contest teguuitinns appearing in Articles 
I-IV, inclusiTC, of the State AssiKuitiun Regulations apply anke to boys 
and girls esccpt as herein modified. 

‘’Michigan High Sehuul Athletic Assoelatlim, 1847-1948 llmdboak, pages 
6748. 
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1. Teams in all sports are to be in charge of and tinder the direct 
supervision of a woman member of the faculty and shall be coached by 
women. 

2. Each squad shall number at least ten {10) players, preferably fif- 
teen (15) to twenty (20), or more. 

3. Practice periods in a sport shall be limited to four (4) hours per 
week with a maidmum of one and one half (US) hours per period. A 
maximum practice period of one (1) hour is recommended. 

4. Not more than one { 1 ) game in any one sport per calendar week 
shall be played by a school. 

5. Tlicre shall be a thorough medical examination of each girl on the 
squad of the sport concerned during the current school year and prior 
to intersoholastic athletle competition in that sport. In any <jucstinnablo 
cases the student is to be withheld from competition. After any pro- 
tracted period of illness of a student there is to be an additional medical 
examination before she is allowed to compeic. 

6. It is recommended that weight charts be kept for the entire squad 
in any sport, and that ckse attention be given to them. Continual loss 
of weight should call for lighter practice, more sleep and rest, and closer 
attention to diet and regular habits. 

7. Girls are not to engage in interscholastio athletio contests when part 
or all of die membership of one or both of the competing teams is com- 
posed of boys. 

8. Official girls’ rules are to be used in all sports as recommended by 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

9. Officials used in all girls’ interscholastic athletic contests must be 
registered with the Michigan High School Athletic Association during the 
current school year. It is recommended that women officials be used 
in ah girls’ interscholastio athletic contests. (Registration fee for women 
offldds is one dollar ($1.00). 

Girls’ Basketball Regulations 

1. The girls’ basketball schedule of a senior high school is to bo limited 
to a maximum of eight (8) games. Junior high schools may have a 
school schedule of five (5) games, none of which may be intercity. 

2. Girls’ basketball games shall consist of four (4) six (6) -minute 
quarters with no limitation on the number of quartets to lie played by 
any one girl, except that in cases of mutual agreement by the competing 
schools, the game may consist of four eight (8) -minute qiuirtcrs, in which 
case a girl may not compete in more than three (3) quarters. 

It is apparent that intersohool competition for girls will continue 
in many schools for some time to come. In situations in which it is 
carried on in accordance with the above recommendations, the pro- 
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gram may be very satisfactory. Again, tbe important considera- 
tions are the methods of administration and policies upon which the 
program is founded. It seems as though the preponderance of evi- 
dence is toward a modification of interschool atiiletio competition 
for girls, or its elimination entirely. A few plans wiU be discussed 
that have been substituted for the commonly understood interscho- 
lastic athletic program for high school girls. 

Imitational contests. Invitational contests generally do not com- 
prise part of a schedule that is drawn up at the start of the season. 
Batlier, the games are usually Impromptu and decidedly informal. 
Often they are the outgrowth of the Intramural program in a par- 
ticular activity, and three or four games are played near the end 
of the season between near-by schools. One school Invites another 
to send over a hockey, volleyball, or basketball team. The affair is 
social rather than strictly athletic. This ^e of competition for 
girls is most applicable where there are several schools in the same 
city or in metropolitan areas. It furnishes a stimulus for intra- 
murals, allows a limited amount of controlled competition, and re- 
sults in the games being played for the benefit of the girls them- 
selves. These games usually take place in the afternoon before a 
restricted student audience. 

Iniramutals. There is not much doubt that intramural athletics 
have made greater strides in girls’ programs than in boys’, largely 
because fewer schools have had interscholastic programs for girls. 
Whereas a few years ago regular interschool contests were played 
between girls’ teams, intramurals have taken their place in many 
schools. LaPorte says;" 

The athletic program for gitb should be maintained as on intramural 
activity supplemented by an occasional play day. Progressive educators 
throumout the country are frowning definitely upon organized inter- 
seboof competition for grls. The majority of up-to-date scnools axe now 
following the practice of limiting girls’ competition within the school. 
... All instruction, coaching and officiating should be under the direct 
charge of women leaders and not men. Bom of these standards arc fre- 
quently violated In less progressive schools but their adoption is progress- 
ing rapidW throughout the country. 

“Wffilam Habh LaPorte, Ths Pfu/Hcal Education Pmgram, page S6 (pte- 
n»ed W The College Physical Education Association). Los Angeles: The 
Oashm Printing Company, 19ST. 
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In many small schools the point is made that there are not enough 
girls for both an intramural and an interscholastic program. In 
such cases the girls’ games usually are combined with the boys’ 
game program, which results in various problems and objections. 
Since most interschool competition for girls still remains in the small 
schools, these schools should be the first to substitute intramurals or 
something else. Usually there is an insufficient number of girls to 
ensure tlmt enough are physically fit to compete at times of sched- 
uled games. Men often do part or all of the coaching. Playing 
conditions at home or away often are not satisfactory in small 
schools. It appears much more sensible to attempt to protect high 
school girls from competing under unfavorable conditions by ar- 
ranging a local intramural program that may be much more easily 
controlled. Broady presents both sides of the question involving 
intramural and interschool competition for girls.’® 

1. Intrtimurals are democratic, including all girls in the program 
whether tiiey be skilled or awkward, athletic or of less rugged ability. 
The timid girl who would never consider coming out for the school team, 
may enter into intramural games with zest and pleasure, without fear 
of ridicule. 

2. Inbamurals do not involve loss of school time for trips to other 
towns, which are difficult to chaperone, even under the best of condi- 
tions. Intersohool games are usually played at night before mixed au- 
diences who are far mote interested in the winning or losing of the game 
than they are that the girls should enjoy the wholesome sport. Playing 
at night involves late trips back to the home town and the girls ore often 
too fatigued to do well in the school work of the next day. 

S. For health reasons, intersohool games are detrimental to the girls’ 
welfare. Strain from over-exertion to win the game; play during the 
menstrual period which may result in injury vital to later happiness in 
life, nervous excitement keyed to such a pitch as to last several days, 
are negative factors in health education. 

4. It is usually impossible to have both types (intersohool and in- 
tramural) of athletic programs in a small high school. This is essentially 
true because (1) there is but one gymnasium for practice, and that must 
be shared with the boys; (2) one teacher cannot take charge of two 
separate activities, especially when the activities consume as much time 
and attention as the development of interschool teams; (3) fndlities are 
generally inadequate. 

“Lois Pederson Broady, Health and Physical Edacatlon for Small Schools, 
peges 124-125. Lincoln, Neb.: Teachers College and University Extensfon 
Division, University of Nebraska, 1937. 
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Flay days. Mention has been made of a dose connection be- 
tween intramural athletics for girls and athletic play days. The 
latter are an outgrowth of the former. What is a play day? There 
are two general types. In one instance students from one or more 
sdrools engage in competition in which the identity of the individ- 
ual school is lost. Teams arc composed of members of aU the 
schools concerned. Usually, names of colors, animals, or the like 
are selected for the team. The other type of play day is one in 
which the play is betweim schools whose identities are maintained, 
Varied activities fake place and emphasis is placed on social rather 
than on coinpetilivu aspects. An occasional play day between two 
or moru schools luis a valuable social effect on the girls who partici- 
pate— it gets them acquainted with other girls; all compete because 
of the wide range of activities; and such play is for the pleasure of 
playing, not for the benefit of an audience. 

Telegraphic and postal meets culminating in play days sometimes 
are held. In such cases the competition is arranged so that it is 
in accordance with established standards. One school competes 
against the other for high score. This plan is especially effective 
in competition for achievement standards. 

Previous discussion (see page 388) indicates the high value that 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics places on play days, 
sports days, and telegraphic meets for girls’ athletic competition. 
These events have so many definite values that they should be used 
extensively. They may be carried on with little or no expense, but 
they do require efficient organization. Among the greatest benefits 
derived from this type of competition for girls is the broad scope of 
activities. Incidentolly, it may be pointed out that the potentiali- 
ties of school play day and interschool sports day competition for 
boys are as yet pretty much unexplored. 

GIrfe’ othlcdc associations. Outstanding among the substitutes 
for interschool athletics tor high school girls has been the successful 
operation of state girls’ athletic associations. At least three states— 
Illinois, Nebra,ska, and Oregon-4iave done considerable work in the 
development of this prefect; and In these stales the organizations are 
part of the state athletic or activities associations. Illinois and Ne- 
braska do not allow interscholastic athletic competition for girls’ 
teams except in tcimis, golf, and archery. In Illinois a woman is 
manager of the girls’ association; a section of the state activities 
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association bulletin is devoted in girls’ activities; and the state asso- 
ciation aids in financing the girls’ organization. 

In general, the procedure followed is the formation of local high 
school girls’ athletic associations which then affiliate with the state 
organization by payment of a small membership fee. Ihe basis of 
awards is the earning of points. Local, telegraphic or postal con- 
tests and games arc held, achievement standards are sot up, and 
usually certain health standards arc established whereby girls may 
earn points in their own schools toward state letter awards. Schools 
are divided into different groups, dependent in most cases upon the 
physical education facilities offered by the school; and the points a 
girl may earn in schools in each group are weighted accordingly. 
The scope of activities in girls’ organizations includes play days in 
the fall and spring; telegraphic b^ketball-shooting contests; track 
and field meets, and the hke; skill tests; and a health program. Illi- 
nois also has developed the summer camp plan, with numerous 
camps located throughout the state. Girls receive points for partici- 
pation in activities that lead toward die receipt of the state associa- 
tion awards. 

In some instances, schools in states which do not have girls’ ath- 
letic associations have local organizations and award school letters 
for profleienoy in many of the activities listed above. This is an 
excellent plan, but the state award undoubtedly adds some incen- 
tive. Often such factors as scholarship, sportsmanship, posture, and 
adherence to health rules are factors for which points may be re- 
ceived. Women physical education teachers, dirough local girls’ 
athletic associations, may set up these standards. When everything 
is considered, it seems that some form of organization for high 
school girls that gives them an incentive to play and at the same 
time betters their general health is highly desirable. It appears to 
have many advantages over the rather traditional types of girls’ ath- 
letic competition. 

Orgfinizalion of girls’ athletic associations. In the three states 
mentioned above the girls’ athletic associations arc part of their local 
state associations. In reality, they are leagues of local high school 
girls’ athletic associations. In all of them, emphasis on interschool 
competition is reduced to the minimum and in its place programs of 
local achievement standards, play days and festivals, and tele- 
graphic, telephonic, and postal meets are conducted. 
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Illinois affiliated its League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion with the Illinois High School Association in 1927. In 1944 the 
League became a definite division of die LH.S.A. The supervision 
and control of the League rests with the board of directors of the 
state association but the policy has been followed of calling upon the 
elected officers of the League for necessary technical advice and 
assistance. The organization of the Nebraska Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation is not so elaborate as that in Illinois but its objectives are 
similar. In tlmt state an advisory committee is appointed by the 
Board of Control of the Nebraska High School Activities Association 
to work with the secretary in formulating general policies. As a 
guide to state associations, as well as local high schools contemplat- 
ing changes in their girls’ athletic programs, Ihe complete provisions 
in effect in Illinois are presented because this state has been the 
leader in this field.’® 

The Illinois League of High ScmiOL Girls’ Athletic Associations 

Until such time as the rules shall be amended, the following provisions 
shall govern the partioipation of members of die IHSA in the League 
program. 

Article I — Obfect 

The object of the League shall be to stimulate interest in girls’ athletics 
and gymnastics and to standardize and promote ideals cn health and 
sportsmanship. 

Article II— Membership 

Sec. 1. Local associations may he organized in any high school which 
is a member in good standing in the Illinois High School Association. 

Sec. 2. Such local associations may become participating members 
in the League by meeting the following requirements: 

(1) Adopting the provisions governing the participation of members 
of the IHSA in the League program. 

(2) Securing the approval of the League Ezecutive Committee upon 
a kieal ennstitutiun which is drafted in conformity with the outline given 
in the Ijcague M.inual. 

(S) Making application for participating membership using the 
League application blank. 

(4) Adopting the Point System of tho League, 

OR 

submitting for the approval of the League Executive Committee, a point 
system which meets the qualifications stated herewith; 


* nilnols High School Association, 1847 Handbook, pages 61-64. 
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(a) Such point system shall have been established and functioning 
for at least two years preceding application for participating member- 
ship in the Illinois League of High Scliool Girls’ Athletic Associations. 

(b) The requireinents to be fulfilled for all awards shall be compar- 
able to those stated in the League Point System. 

(c) Steps shall be taken toward a gradual change to the adoption of 
the Awards and Point System of the League, which change shall be com- 
pleted within three years from date of participating membership. 

Note of Eicplanation: This should not be construed to mean that a 
period of probation is necessary. On the contrary, local associations may 
be formed at any time. 

(S) Paying the annual participating fee to the Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. No local association shall permit girls to participate in inters 
scholastic athletics, except in golf, tennis and archery. Iiiterscholastio 
tennis, archery and golf shall be subject to the regulations found in the 
Appendix to the League Manual 

Sec. 4. Local associations may hold only play days (and other inter- 
scholastic aotivitiea which involve pupils from four or more schools) that 
are sanctioned by the Board of Directors of the IHSA and no pupil be- 
longing to a local association may attend such activities unless they are 
sanctioned by the Board. No play days or other interscholastic activi- 
ties requiting overnight trips will be sanctioned. 

Sec. S. Any bed association falling to comply with any of the re- 
quirements of the League shall forfeit its participating membership. 

Article III — Meetings 

Sec. 1. A meeting of delegates of die local associations shall be held 
once a year for the piupose of making recommendations to the Board of 
Directors of the IHSA and for conducting the general business of tbe 
League. This meeting shall be held at the time of the annud High 
School Conference at Champaign or in case no Conference is held, me 
Executive Committee of the League shall decide the time and place of 
the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Each local association shall he entitled to one voting delegate 
to the annud meeting. This delegate shall be a teacher eli^hle to mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee or the principal of the high school 

Sec. 3. Any other meeting may be called by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee and shall be called upon petition of twenty par- 
ticipating members acting through their official representatives. 

Sec. 4. Thirty days before any meeting, the Secretary shall notify all 
members of the exact time and place of meeting. 

Sec. 5. Meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the 
President. 

Article IV— Quorum 

Sec. 1. The official delegates present at the annual meeting shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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Soo. 2. A two-thircls vote of all participating members shall be neces- 
sary for the transaction of business by correspondence. 

See. 3. Two-thirds ot the members of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Article V — Officers 

Sec. 1. The officers of the League shall consist of a President, a Vice 
Prc.sidont. a Secretary and five additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The A.ssistanl Executive Secretary in charge of the League shall 
be appointed liy the Board of Directors and she shall serve as Secretary 
of the Lfagiie. 

Sec. 2. Tl«i President, Vico President and three members at large 
shall Ilf women actively engaged in teaching physical education to girls 
in high schools. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
Leneuf, and the Secretary and the Executive Secretary of the Illinois 
High School Association. 

Article VI — Election of Officers 

Sec. 1. The President, Vice President and three members at large 
shall be elected at the regular annual meeting provided for in Artiole m 
to serve for three years. 

Sec. 3. The President shall appoint a Nominating Committee which 
shall propose names of suitable candidates for various offices. Candi- 
dates may also be nominated from the floor. 

See, 3. Amr vacancies occurring on the Executive Committee shall be 
filled by the foecutive Committee, except that a vacancy in the Presi- 
denry shall be filled by the promotion of the Vice President, the latter’s 
place being filled by appoinlmeut, 

(a) The Vice President shall serve the unexplred term of the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) Officers appointed to fill vacancies on the Executive Committee 
shall serve only until the next Annual Meeting of the League, when a 
permanent member shall he elected to serve the unexpired term. 

Article VII— Duties of Officers 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings 
of the League and to see that all the business of the League is conducted 
in accordance with the provisions outlined by the Board of Directors of 
the IHSA. To assist in the conduct of this business, the President shall 
appoint from the women members of the Executive Committee the fol- 
lowing sub-committees ! 

( II A committee on points, of which one of the members at large shall 
be chairman. 

(2) A committee on publicity, of which one of the other members at 
large shall be chairman. 
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(3) A oominittee on camps and play days, of which the Vice President 
shall he chairman. 

note: The President and the Secretary shall he members Ex-Officio of 
all committees. 

See. 2. The committee on points shall; 

(1) Decide technical quesUons. 

(2) Pass on all suggestions for changes in the activities and point 
system before these are presented to the participating membera for a 
vote. 

Sec. 3. The committee on publicity shall: 

(1) Take charge of publicity. 

(2) Serve as correspondents to the INTERSCHOLASTIC, 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the committee on camps and play days 
to have charge of the details of the management of the summer camps 
and play days under the general supervision and management of the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 5. The Vice President shall, in case of the resignation, absence 
or disability of the President, assume all the duties of the President; she 
shall serve as chairman of the committee on camps and play days. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall: 

(1) Keep a careful record of all proceedings of the League and Execu- 
tive Committee meetings. 

(2) Conduct all oorrespondence of the League not othenvise provided 
for. 

(3) Keep an accurate account of all receipts and expenditures of the 
League. 

(4) Cheek and keep a record of all League awards. 

(5) Return decisions on technical questions to local associations. 

(6) Attend to other duties prescribed by tire Board of Directors of the 
IHSA. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall serve as an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Board of Directors of the IHSA and shall make recommen- 
dations to the Board concerning the expenditure of funds, the reqiiire- 
ments for membership in local associations, the number and kinds of 
medals and trophies to be awarded and to assist the Board in any other 
way it may deem advisable in conducting the general business of tbe 
League. 

Article Vin — Fees 

See. 1. The annual participation fee sh,nll be based upon the enroll- 
ment of the school and shall be as follows: 

$1.50 — schools whose total enrollment is 99 or less. 

$2.50 — schools whose total enrollment is 100 through 299. 

$5.00 — schools whose total enrollment is 300 or more. 

See. 2. Annual participating fees are payable before December 1 of 
each year. A penalty of $1,00 a month shall be assessed for late pay- 
ment. 
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Article TX— Awards and Pins 

Sec. 1. Each local association shall be peimitted to give two awards. 
They shall consist of felt or chenille emblems of size and quality appro- 
priate for attachment to sweaters. 

See. 2. Two higher awards shall be granted by the League. 1600 
points shall entitle the winner to the STATE LEAGUE AWAHD, and 
2000 points to the highest award which shall be known as the STATE 
LEAGUE EMBLEM. These awards arc to be paid for by students 
winning them unless the local association provides otherwise. 

.Sec. 3. Any member of a local G.A.A. in good standing who has 
earned at least 50 points in some elective activity is entitled to purchase 
the State League Hn. 


Article X— Amendments 

The foregoing provisions governing the participation of member schools 
In the Lea^e program may be amended by the Board of Directors of the 
IHSA. It shall, however, be the policy of the Board to seek the advice 
and assistance of the Executive Officers of the League before making 
major chtinges in these provisions. 

Sote: Additional information concerning the League program will be 
found in the League Manual. Copies of the Manual may be secured 
upon request from the Illinois High School Association, 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

As indicated on page 376, tide only interscholastic athletic com- 
petition for girls permitted in Illinois is in golf, teimis, and archery, 
and only then if the contests are conducted under the following 

l.eague regulations 


HEGUI.ATIOKS GovEHNINC CmLs' iNTEBSCHOlJtSTIC 
CoMjETtnoN m Athletics 

1. Each participant shall he eligble in all repots under the rules of 
the Illinois fligh School Association and in addition shall be required; 

(a) to file with the high school principal a statement from her parent 
or mardiau approving her participation in Intersoholostio athletics. 

(b) to havt‘ on file with uie hi^ school principal a certificate of phys- 
ical fitness issued by a competent physician, 

2. Only women officials shall be used in the contests and each school 
entering one or more competitors must send with the competitors a 
woman member of the faculty to serve as chaperone and coach, 

3. No admission may be charged spectators and no girls' matches may 
constitute a part of any program at which admission is diargei 


TMd., page 64. 
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4. OfBdal Rules for Women except that in Tennis: 

(a) No deuce sets or “games all" shall be played. 

(b) A set shall be terminated by team first winning six games. 

(c) Winners of 2 out of 3 sets shall win match. 

(d) A rest period of five minutes shall be allowed after each set. 

In Oregon the Girls’ Section also is a division of the State High 
School Activities Association. Its handbook presents rather com- 
plete information on suggested methods for organizing local high 
school girls’ athletic associations as well as suggesting program pe- 
riods, rules for earning points, awards, and specific iufonnation for 
conducting activities. There also are included suggestions for coti- 
stmeting facilities, sports rules, and a typical constitution for a local 
high school girls’ atiiletic association. The sections of this publi- 
cation dealing with organization, rules for earning points, and 
awards are presented here because of dieir Interest to schools de- 
siring to establish girls’ athletic programs somewhat different from 
the traditional type.®^ 


How TO OSGANEE 

The organization and administration of an atUetio program is a task 
dial requires time, effort, and elaborate planning. Teclmlcal informa- 
tion as related to the individual school and community must be used as 
a basis for planning such a program. Talk to your superintendent on 
administrative problems and their relationship to other affairs of the 
school; know your physical plant, the amount of space available both in- 
door and outdoor, the equipment in the community, the pupils and pre- 
vious policies followed. With these in mind, it is suggested that you 
be^ your program within your physical education classes with the situa- 
tion as it exists, and move forward toward the accomplishment of broader 
and more comprehensive goals as provided in the complete plans. Ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible in accomplishing skills as planned, but make 
certain that you are always well wimin the educational policies estab- 
lished by the Superintendent of Schools. 

The program must be flexible and adaptable In order to meet the needs 
of various communities and the socio-eennomio conditioM, otherwise 
there can be no working basis for planning a long time program. Such 
a program requires a leader with vision and initiative, an individual who 
has a sound philosophy of healdi and physical education, and a thorough 
knowledge of youth problems. t 

A planned program, based vtpon the knowledge of suitable activities 

® Oregon High Schooi Activities Association, Handbook faf Gidd Ssetioft 
(1942), pp. 4-9. 
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and good group organization, assures order on the scene, happy partici- 
pants, and the estiihlfehment of acceptable health habits. There should 
be an activity for every student, and every student should be in an ac- 
tivity. See that each one has an opportunity to participate in an activity 
which she enjoys or in which she excels. 

It is the hope of the committee that each school, regardless of size, will 
organize its girls’ athletic program under the Oregon Point System in a 
manner mo.sl useful to that particular school. The system of awards of 
the Oregon Point System can ho used in the following ways; 

1. In conjunction with regular physical education classes. 

2. Fw organizations of after-school or noon programs. 

3. For organizations of out-of-school leisure time activities. 

4. As a hu.sis for organizing a proginm fur girls: if a trained physical 
education director is not available. 

The organization can be as formal or as informal as desired. Each 
organizatiun should have a consdiutian and by-laws and an initiation 
ceremony should he held for all new members. When first adapting the 
plan it may be desirable for the one in charge of the girls’ program to 
keep the records and plan all aedvides. A club should be formed as 
soon as possible. Officers should be assigned who can head each ac- 
tivity, keep record sheets, help instruct, and plan programs and events. 
The members of such an organizadon should be limited to those who 
have earned a definite number of points, and who keep earning points. 

The handbook lists a number of activities from whiim to choose, others 
may be added as desired. Select the activity which you would like to 
use in starting your program and start from there. It is not advisable, or 
even desirable, to attempt to cover the entire group during any one year. 
Provide the proper equipment for each activity. If equipment is scarce, 
select the activities which can be adapted to limited equipment. 

The following is a suggested outline which may be used as a guide in 
setting up a program. Modifications may be made as desired. 


First 

G weelu 

Gifm 

Claaa 

Honeshoe 

F&ddlo Tennis 
('Lrcle Games 

After 

Rckool 

VollcybaU 

Archery 

Pin Baseball 

Ovifide— 
Leisure Time 
Golf 

Tennis (Lawn) 
Swimming 

Seooml 

6 weeks 

VoUeybaD 

Tag Games 

Seiif-teating 

Volleyball 

Archery- 

Badminton 

Golf 

Tennis 

Bowling 

Third 

6 weeks 

Tumhling and Stunts 
Folk Donees 

SoItba» 

Basketball 

Archery 

Informal Ball Games 

Golf Techniques 
Ice Skating 
Bowling 

Fourth 

6* weeks 

Bound VoU^ball 
FiagPong 

Tap and Clog Oandog 

Basketball 

Musical Games 
Informal Dances 

Skiing 

First Aid 
Bowling 
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Qm Afitt 

Clasa School 

piftli Baseball Baacball 

Q veeks Self-testing Act. Archery 

Comp Craft and Camp Hiking 
Rhythmics Formal Teas 


Outsida — 
Leitiere Tim 
Golf 
Tennis 

Horseback Biding 
First Aid 


Sixth Ring Tennis 

0 weeks Darts 

Relay Games 
Squash 


Baseball Golf 

Arehery Tennis 

Relief Skating Swimming 

Hockey Bicycling 


Tte dues shall be paid annually, as follows: 

$1.00 for schools with less than 500 enrollment. 
$2.00 for schools with 500 or more enrollment. 


RutES FOR Earnino Pobsts 

1. A maximum of ten points in any one activity may be won in each 
sport each year. Depending on the skill and die competition an in- 
structor should judge whether 10, 5, or 8 points be offered for the 
activity. 

2. Points earned in the last year of junior hi^ school may be carried 
over into senior hi^ school provided mat they have been earned in the 
same way required by this system; and provided that the senior high 
school instructor wishes to accept them. 

3. Wherever possible the dMree of sHU should be taken into con- 
sideration in giving rxiints. The instructor should be cautious about 
awarding points too heely. An award too easily earned is of less value 
to the student than one which has been difficult to obtain. 

4. Official Sports Library for Women should be used whenever pos- 
sible. 

5. Any member of a team, inter-class or intramural, who has had at 
least six supervised practices with a total of 270 minutes preliminary to 
the games played, and who plays two or three games, shell earn her 
points. 

6. The number of teams should be determined by the size of the school 
and interest in the sport. In small schools if there ore not enough for 
class teams, the division might be upperclass vs. lower class, town vs. 
bus students, eto. In larger schools each class may have several teams, as 
freshman A, B, and C and so on. A guide for determining the number 
necessary might be to have enough teams so that each girl of at least 
average skill can play, and yet keep making the team an honor. 

Awards 

1. The first award, which is granted for 50 points, is a diamond-shaped 
felt emblem in the local high school colors. This emblem will be 4B 
inches high and 41k inches wide bearing the numeral of the girl’s hi^ 
school class. 
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2. The second award is granted for 100 points. It may be the regular 
5-inoh school letter, or one designed by the school. (In some schools 
the student body grants this award.) Some schools prefer a pin symbolic 
of their dub such as a winged foot with the letters G. A. A. or G, L. C. 

3. The third award is granted for ISO points. This can be a 5-inch or 
7-inch letter of chenille, depending upon the school’s selection of the 
second award. Approximate cost is 50 cents. 

4. The fourth award is an honorary one. It is a symbolic pin awarded 
to seniors. Rules for obtaining this honorary award are as follows: 

(a) Candidate must be a senior. 

(b) Cimdidato must have earned 200 points in a four-year high school, 
or 150 points in a three-year high school. 

(c) Candidate must have maintained a scholastic standing higher 
than the average for her school. 

(d) Candidate must have demonstrated a high standard of sportsman- 
ship in all her activities. 

(e) Candidate must be considered an outstanding girl. 

(f) The council of the girls’ athletic association, or a similar commit- 
tee, shall prepare a list of all the girls who are eligible for the fourth 
award. 

(g) A committee, of which half the members shall be members of the 
club (or girls who have earned points under this system) and the other 
half shall be faculty members, will decide upon the winners of the fourih 
award. The final selection shall be made on the basis of sportsmanship, 
cooperation, attitude toward health habits, and consideration of tbe can- 
didate as an all-round girl. 

The list of activities suggested in the Oregon publication includes 
other activities as well as those strictly athletic in nature, and tiie 
whole program is tied In very dosely wdih physical and health edu- 
cation. Following are the activities listed:^ aerial darts, apparatus, 
archery, badminton, basketball, bicycling, bound volleyball, bowl- 
ing, dancing (folk, dog, tap, etc.), de^ tennis or tenikoit, field 
hockey, first aid— junior and standard, golf, handball, handbat, 
health examination, hiking, hit-pin baseball, home nursing, horse- 
back riding, horseshoes, marksmanship, paddle tennis, Ping-pong or 
table tennis, play day participation, shuffleboard, skating (roller or 
ice), skiing, soccer, softball, speedball, sports skills, swimming, 
tennis, track, tumbling and stunts, and volleyball. 

The Ckauubnge of the Futohe 

In conduding the discussion of girls' athletics, it shoidd be under- 
stood fliat emphasis has been placed on changes in method rather 

, * Kid., pages 
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than upon their entire elimination. School people are making prog- 
ress because they are studying all forms of athletic competition- 
boys’ as well as girls’. We should not condemn unless we can sug- 
gest something different. With this drought in mind the following 
points are listed as they were made before the Women’s Division. 
National Amateur Athletic Federation at Atlanta, Georgia;®’ 

1. Continue to place our emphasis on recreational forms for the masses. 

2. Continue to stress the educational ;md recreational aspect of all 
sports for women as against spectator sports. 

3. Continue to oppose the control and promotion of sports for girls 
and women by publicity-seeking agencies, whether they be groups of 
men or women, 

4. Continue to strive for adequate supervision of sports. 

5. Study our standards constantly that they may be kept ever attuned 
to the best educational philosophy. 

6. Change our emphasis against men coaches in general to one of dis- 
approval of those men coaches who are not trained physical educators, 
achowledging that a man coach who is trained in the educational impli- 
cations of his task is superior to a woman coach not so trained, i.e. place 
the emphasis on training rather than on sex alone. 

7. Avoid duplication of effort with other organizations whose stand- 
ards and aims match outs. 

8. Wherever possible make oui approach positive rather than negative, 

Considerable thought is contained in tire above quotation, and 
schoolmen of the nation will do well to give it their attention. Girls’ 
athletics are and should be in the school program. The problem is 
one of proper administration. 

“Mabel Lee (University of Nebraska), "The Challenge of die Future," 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Athl^o Federation, Neias Letter, No. 79, 
June, 1938. 



Chapter 15 — 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


CHAflACrERISTICS OF THE Jtjnior High SaiOOL 

The junior high school development has had its greatest impetus 
during the last thirty-five years. It came about largely as the result 
of two things: first, the rapid growth in high school attendance; and 
second, the realization that a large percentage of those attending 
high school either would not finish the twelfth grade or, if they did, 
between 85 and 90 per cent of ihem would not attend college, 
Thus, the junior high idea was fostered in order that a new type of . 
school could be created in which the great mass of students might 
be given a broader and more fundamental education than the tradi- 
tional four-year hi^ school had offered. Seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders made up the new organization, so that the later ele- 
mentaqr and early high school traditions have contributed to it. 
The curriculum was enriched, terminal courses were introduced in 
limited numbers, and sampling or exploratory courses were offered. 
In fact, much of die philosophy upon whidi the junior high school 
has been founded has been based on die idea that it is primarily 
an exploratory or career-acquainting institution. 

Development of athletics in jumor high schools. As mi^t be 
expected, the junior high schools in their early periods of establish- 
ment turned to the high school pattern for suggestions mudi more 
than to the elementary schook. In many cases the junior hi^ 
schools became young high schook during die first few years of their 
existence. This tendency was especially noticeable in their athletic 
programs. Many junior high schook introduced the accepted ath- 
letic activities that had been sponsored for years in high schools and 
colleges. Junior high school football (Rugby) developed; track 
and &ld events, baseball, and basketball became parts of the inter- 
396 
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scholastic program; and junior high school swimming teams were 
sponsored where facilities permitted. Kules for games and sports 
activities were modified so they more nearly met the level of com- 
petition for students in grades 7, 8, and 9. In other words, our 
interscholastic program was simply stepped down from the nine-to- 
twelve grade level to the seven-to-nine grade level. 

Since about 1930, questions have been raised regarding the ad- 
visability of considering the junior high school as a young high 
school as far as its athletic program is concerned. Similarly, many 
educators have questioned the extent to which the traditional or 
senior high school should follow the colleges and universities in its 
athletic activities. Modifications have been forthcoming all along 
die line. The feeling seems to be coming more prevalent however, 
diat the chief athletic interest of the junior high school should be 
largely intramural in nature, because such a poUcy is mote in keep- 
ing with the principles of the junior high school. It enables more 
students to play more games, to extend and broaden tbeir interests, 
and to improve their skills. Moreover, usually it is possible to 
satisfy the desire of students of this age for competition fif die intra- 
mural program is bandied properly. 

IntEHSCHOOL vs. iNraAMURAL ATlOBnCS 
Fon JuKiOR High Schools 

There are diSerenoes of opinion among physical educators and 
educators in general regarding the advisability of intersobool ath- 
letics for junior high school students. Many state high school ath- 
letic associations do not recognize that there is such a thing as 
interscholastic athletic competition by students below the ninfli 
grade or in schools that do not include die upper grades. A few 
states, among them Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Michigan, have defi- 
nite regulations for junior high school athletic competition. Such 
states have felt that it was preferable to set up standards, knowing 
(hat certain schools would engage in intersobool play. As an in- 
dication of differences in opinion among junior high school men 
diemselves relative to intersobool athletics, Braminell found the fol- 
lowing situation in 128 systems:' 

*P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Inierschahstio Athletics, V, S. Depart- 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 27, pages 72-73. 
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Thirty-nine schools report intersoholastio contests for the junior high 
school grades, 38 report that such contests are not allowed, and 49 schools 
did not specify, perhaps not having faced the issue. . . . 

Some question arises concerning the desirability of encouraging inter- 
scholastic competition in athletics for junior hi^ school pupils. Cer- 
tainly much attention should be given to the matter of physical fitness, 
and to the selection of appropriate sports in which contests are to be held, 
Eh'gibility for competition during subsequent years in high school is also 
to be considered, Some schools allow interscholasdo competitions 
among junior high school pupils, and at the same time guard against the 
idea of a junior high school “varsity" team. This is done by making 
these competitions an extention of the intramural program. For example 
the inteiscnonl competitinas among the junior high schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are described in Bulletin No. 22 of the Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion of the Des Moines Public Schools, ns follows: “One school may find 
it desirable to invite one or more other schools to join in a play program 
of several sports or for one sport only. Such invitations are permitted 
but the teams which play are to be selected from the intramural play 
and there is to be no varsity team with special coaching for such con- 
tests.” 

From this study it appears that the schoqls reporting in Brain- 
mell’s study were about equally divided on the matter of interscho- 
lastio games for junior hi^ sdiools. That study was published in 
1932, and it is safe to say that since then there has been a gradual 
decrease each year in the number of junior high schools sponsoring 
complete intersoholastic athletic programs. Much of tiiis change 
in policy has come about as the result of redhecldng the objectives 
of the junior high school. It is felt that intramurals offer broader 
opportunities for growth than does a concentrated program of inter- 
s^olastic activities. Most signiicant among the expressions oi 
opinion regarding interscholastic athletics for junior high school stu- 
dents is the position taken by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.® 

Inasmuch as pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the 
period nf most rapid growth, with the consequent bodily weaknesses and 
maladjustments, partial ossification of hones, mental and emotional 
stresses, physiological readjustments, and the like, be it therefore resolved 
that the leaders in the field of Physical and Health Education should do 
all in their power to discourage interscholastic competition, at this age 
level, because of its strenuous nature. 

Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to foster a 

’Adapted by Legislative Cotmcll at Atlonta, Ga., April 22, 1938. 
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program of intersoholastio sports competition for pupils below the tenth 
grade, that they be urged to limit it to pupils who are physiologically 
mature as measured by roentgen pictures of the degree of carpal bone 
ossification, advanced chronological age plus beard growth, or some 
other such indication of physiological maturity. 


This action taken by recognized leaders in the field of physical 
and health education and recreation should bear considerable weight 
because its chief consideration is the physiological aspect of the 
problem, It is not an attack against competition but against some 
of the circumstances under which competition is conducted for 
children of this age and grade range. 

During the last few years there has been a noticeable interest in 
the development of interscholastic competition for junior high school 
boys. Particular interest seems to have centered around football. 
Studies are lacking that definitely prove whether liis activity, with 
suitable modifications in rules and regulations because of the age of 
contestants, is desirable. If the purpose solely is to make better 
senior hl^ school football players, its sponsorship is not justified. 
Under no circumstances should junior high school football be con- 
ducted unless the best possible instruction (coaching) is available; 
adequate, new (not handed-down) equipment can be furnished; 
first-class playing facilities are provided (not the school play- 
ground); games are limited in nuinb» and confined exclusively to 
junior high schools (wei^t classifications are recommended if the 
game is to be played). 

That there currently is a search for documentary evidence regard- 
ing junior high school athletic competition is evidenced by the con- 
sideration of this matter by the Sodety of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education at its 1947 Oregon meeting. Several years 
ago the following resolution was adopted by this group; at the above 
meeting, however, when its readoption was proposed it was “moved 
for further study.” “ 


WHEREAS, there is a trend to foster interscholastic competition in the 
junior high school, and 

WHEREAS, pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the period 
of most rapid growth, with consequent body weaknesses and maladjust- 
ments, mental and emotional stresses, physiological readjustments, and 
the like, 


' Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education, Committee on 
Resolutions, Seattle, 1947. 
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THEREFORE, be it resolved, that the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education do aH in its power to discourage inter- 
sohokstic competition at this age level because of its strenuous nature, 
(Moved for further study.) 

Administratioe problems. In any school the problem of admin- 
istering the athletic program is a major one. The junior high school 
situation is no exception. One of the most difficult considerations 
is that of equipment. Boards of education, as a rule, do not suh- 
.sidize the interscholastic athletic program in suclt schools to any 
greater extent tlian tlicy do in senior or four-year high schools, hr 
genera], public support is limited because of lack of interest in out- 
comes of junior high school games; thus contest attendance by adults 
is comparatively small and provides little revenue with which to 
conduct the program. The opposition of nearly all physical educa- 
tion authorities to junior high school football (Rugby) adds to ffie 
difficulty of securing revenue. It is difficult to anange schedules so 
that proper playing time is available. Generally it is recommended 
that intersohool games, if played, not be held in the evening. In 
case they are, no overnight trips are to be allowed if the usu5 rec- 
ommendations are followed. There is difficulty here because of 
interference with school time if long trips are to be made. 

Coaching of teams. The coadiing of teams is another problem 
because available men on die physical education staff usually are 
busy with intramural activities. Frequently it is difficult to secure 
the place and time to arrange for "varsity" practice dining and after 
a busy school day. As stated above, there is likely to be interfer- 
ence with the intramural program if there is an extensive interschool 
athletic setup. If it is possible to make the interscholastic activi- 
ties the outgrowth of the intramural program and to limit the con- 
tests to a few in number, it should be possible to harmonize the two 
so that neither the services of the coach nor faciltties are unreason- 
ably usurped for intersohalasBcs. 

Another phase of this entire program, varying in different locali- 
ties, must be kept in mind. Sometimes the claim is made that 
junior high school boys are boimd to be engaged in some type of 
competition; hence it is desirable that it be under the direction of 
sdiool auffiorlties. There is considerable merit in this position. If 
a sdtool is one of several in a city or metropolitan area and if it has 
a tradition or feels that interscholastics will fill a need additional to 
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its intramurals, then, perhaps, they have n place in its program. 
There also are instances where informal “^allenge games" are 
played. Many such schools, however, spend all their energies in 
developing a well-rounded junior high school intramural program 
vrith outstanding success. 

Some program principles for juruor high school athletics. It is 
generally recognized that the purposes and accomplishments of the 
junior high school differ considerably from the traditional high 
school, as far as most students are concerned. Junior high schools 
are composed of younger students, for many of whom the school is 
the terminal in formal education. Since there is a common concep- 
tion that education is life rather than a preparation for life, it is ob- 
vious that the junior high school athletic program has great possi- 
bilities of service toward this objective. Boys and girls of the junior 
high school age are in the period when cooperation, team play, and 
organization are more prominent in their ffiinldng than when they 
were in the elementary schools. Junior high schools have made 
much of these factors, and rightly so. Since ffrey are so important, 
the opportunity to share in fiiem should he afforded as many stu- 
dents as possible through a broad athletic program that is largely, 
if not en&ely, intramural. In considering objectives of the junior 
high school in relation to its athletic program, a committee of Michi- 
gan junior high school principals formulated the following which 
still obtain!* 

GumtNO PniNOipijas fob an ATHLEiio Pbocbam 
IN Junior High Schools 

Athletics esist for the sole benefit of boys and girls who participate in 
them. 

Athletics exist to keep alive the fun-spirit of youtbi to provide a vigor- 
ous type of recreation in which abide pleasure, happiness and joy; to 
prolong the playtime of youth and preserve the joyous zest of living. 

Athletics exist to contribute to a healthier type of citizen— the buuding 
of sound bodies, the disciplining of character, development of personality 
and leadership and the stabilizing of emotional control. 

Athletics should offer a broad and diversified program of activities 
which are adapted to the immediate and future needs of the individual 
boy or girl. 

‘"Guiding Principles For An AthlsHc Program in Junior High Schools in 
Michigan,” Michigan Hisdi School Athletic Association Bulletin^ December, 
19S9, page 13. 
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In order to test the types of activities to comprise such a proHam 
constant experimentation is needed on every playground and atwtic 
field. 

In addition to remaining a place for fun-gettine, the playground 
should become a laboratory in trying out the possibilities wnioh inhere 
in each ttew type of activity or s^rt; and for die individual to discover 
his or her own interests, abilities, and skills in a wide range of activities. 

Because the traditional program of athletics is narrow in scope, spe- 
cialized in ils practices, and fails to meet the needs of the majority of 
students, it cannot be accepted as a pattern for the construction of a 
junior high sckiol athletic program. 

That lorm of athletics is best for a student which most satisfies his 
needs. Tliis principle abolishes the distinction between majors and 
minors in athletics and places all sports on the same level of importance 
to the participant and to the school. 

The keynote of junior high school athletics is participalion-by-all, 
participation in the games on the field and not on the side lines and the 
bleachers. 

To this end, each school should construct a comprehensive intramural 
athletic program which will make the slogan “Every Pupil on a Team" 
easy of achievement. 

In this type of athletic program interscholastic teams and interscholas- 
tic contests assume a secondary importance. 

In this type of program those games which have a high "carry-over” 
power — games which can be played long after graduation and into adult- 
hood — should be featured! tennis, golf, archery, hand ball and swimming 
are only a ferv examples. 

If a pogram of educational guidance were established in each school 
and faculties understood and acsepted the peculiar purposes of our 
separate institutions; if pupils were correctly assigned to curricula and 
courageously readjusted when deemed wise, the problem of scholastic 
eligibility would vanish from athletics, from the school, and from the 
home, 


Gehebai. Becommendahons 

The junior high school athletic program, like that in any high 
school, may be both a blessing and a detriment. Its general policies 
and their administration are the factors which will determine the 
contributions it will make to the boys and girls concerned. It is 
essential that policies be well understood and followed witliin local 
schools. Since junior high school organization is more common in 
larger cities, it is imperative that a general school system policy 
regarding athletics be formulated. If all activities are to be intra- 
mural, that policy should be understood. In the event that there 
are to be botli intramural and Interschool contests, such procedures 
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should be well defined. It is practically impossible to conceive how 
there could be only interschool contests with no intramurals in junior 
high schools. In city systems it seems desirable that the supervisor 
of physical education be in general charge of the athletic programs 
of all the junior high schools concerned. The policy-making body, 
of course, would be the school administration heads, supplemented 
by the physical education staffs in each school. Physical education 
men and women should have supervision and direction of the pro- 
gram in their respective schools. 

In concluding the discussion of &e jmiior high school athletic 
program there are listed below several policy-making considerations. 
Circumstances vary in different schools and in different parts of the 
country. Density of population, proximity of schools, size of en- 
rollments, and racial or other characteristics of student bodies all 
are determining factors in the establishment of atliletic as well as 
general educational principles. It is Avith these variations in mind 
diat these alternatives are offered for consideration. 

Intramurals. The first recommendation is that junior high school 
athletic programs he intramural in oharaotcr. Both boys and girls 
may be served equally if this policy is adopted. It will acquaint 
and expose large numbers of students to new games. The services 
of physical education instructors and school facilities will be avail- 
able to all. 

Intramurols wUh a few interschool games. This policy is a con- 
tinuation of the intramural program. It may be worked out in cities 
where there are several junior high schools. Long trips and night 
games should be avoided. Interschool games, ff played at all, 
probably should come at the end of the season as a possible recogni- 
tion of intramural prowess. 

Point and award systems. Most educators are opposed to an ex- 
tensive system of awards for athletic competition, and rightly so. 
They are neither advisable nor necessary. In many instances, how- 
ever, a point system which is a part of the general physical educa- 
tion and intramural program is beneficial. A school letter award 
of no intrinsic value wffl suffice. It is a record of achievement 
rather than reward for services. Boys and girls of junior high school 
age are interested in such acknowledgments, and well-organized 
point systems are excellent substitutes for inlerscholastic competi- 
tion. 

Play days. Where junior high schools are located favorably there 
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have been very successful play days arranged Again, these are 
extensions of the intramiu'al program and have the added advan- 
tages inherent in guest-host school relations. With boys it may be 
more desirable to maintain school identities in team competition, 
but this feature is not so important in girls’ games. Make the occa- 
sion one of social and sportsmanship importance and competition 
with the other school rather than ag^nst it. 

It is not to be inferred that the reasons advocated for an intra- 
mural program as the basis for junior high school athletics are a 
condemnation of intersohool games. They are different types of 
competition and serve different ends. It seems more desirable to 
postpone intensive interscholastic competition to a later period in 
the child’s life. The point might be raised that interschool competi- 
tion will not be realized by many junior high school students be- 
cause they will not attend high school. That is true; but it seems 
more desirable for such students to have many varied experiences in 
athletic competition in intramurals than concentration in one or two 
activities that are intersoholastic in nature. The whole point is that 
concentration should be on intiamurals in the junior high school, 
with interschool games, if played, being incidental. 

If a school is considering a change in its athletic policy, which 
may include interscholastic competition for boys, it would be well 
for it to review the areas enumerated by McCristal of Michigan 
State College:’' 

1. Gassificaden according to weight and experience. 

2. Fiovision of regulation equipment. 

3. Provisions for preliminary physical examinations and supervision by 
a medical doctor during actual competition. 

4. Provision for adequate and qu^ed leadership in setting up policies 
for oompetitlon. 

5. Provision for adequate end qualified leadership in supervising ac- 
tivities, 

6. Examination of the policy of excusing competitors from all other 
physical education. 

7. Provision for reaching a large number of boys in the activity instead 
of just the few who demonstrate the greatest profleienoy. 

• Ktne J. McCristal, Midiljgn State College, East Lansing, "What About 
Junior fflgh School Footbaflr" Michigan Association for Health, Physical 
EducetlDn, and Recreation, The Newt, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1047). 



Chapter 16 — 

TRENDS IN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


To prophesy developments in any field of endeavor over a long 
period of years usually is hazardous for the prognosticator. To re- 
view the past for quite a length of time and then to point out sig- 
nificant happenings that may be considered trends is not so risky. 
That is the purpose of this chapter, which is somewhat of a review 
of those preceding. Conclusions drawn and inferences made are 
based on developments that actually are taking place, or they are 
conclusions that have been Included in the policies and programs of 
national authorities. They may be of interest and value to the men 
and women in high schools who have, or will have, the all-impor- 
tant jobs of directing the athletio activities of millions of American 
boys and girls. 

The wars disclosures, World War II taught us many things 
about the values of physical fitness and athletics. It showed tirnt, 
at the beginning of the war, our young men of high school and col- 
lege age were not in good physical condition. Ann, shoulder-girdle, 
and abdominal muscles were woefully weak. Thirty per cent of the 
white men coming into the Navy were unable to swim fifty yards. 
Among Negroes die percentage was half again as high. The leg 
condition of men was better than anticipated, probably because we 
are primarily a nation of "leg" games— football, basketball, baseball, 
trad:, tennis, and golf. But die discouraging revelation was that 
there was a very large proportion of men who neither knew nor had 
had any experience in any types of games or organized competition. 
They simply did not know how to play, even games of low organiza- 
tion. Somewhere along the line the schools or recreational agencies 
had failed to provide this important training which stood out so 
glaringly when the spotii^t of war was thrown upon them. 

It is not contended here that a man necessarily had to have experi- 
ence in athletics to be a good soldier, sailor, or marine. Thousands 
405 
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of the best we had were deprived of that opportunity before coming 
into the service. It is contended here, however, that a good soldier, 
sailor, or marine was a better one if he had taken part in athletic 
competition during his school days. Such an ejcperience “did some- 
thing” for him which manifested itself so clearly during his training 
period, and in his campaign record as well. 

A trust to heep in athletics. We are in the so-called postwar 
world now, and hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
have come homo. Many other thousands are sleeping in foreign 
lands or in the oceans. It was they who helped with their all to 
make it possible for the rest of us to have homes, and it was they 
who helped to preserve the America we love and rightly think to be 
the greatest nation in the world. We must prove that America is 
strong morally, socially, and physically. There is a job to be done, 
and not the least consideration is the assurance that our athletics are 
what we claim them to be. Professional athletics have a place in 
out scheme of things, but they should not be confused with &e ama- 
teur athletics that have flourished so well in our high schools and 
colleges, where play should be for “play’s sake" and the valuable 
educational lessons that accrue to the student participants and 
spectators. We must keep an even keel in our hi^ school athletic 
programs. Already there are indications that undesirable promo- 
tional schemes are in the ofBng. Our athletics should be broadened 
to be more inclusive, both as to numbers competing and varieties of 
sports. It is just as important to provide opportunities for students 
to compete in tennis, volleyball, or swimming, as in football, basket- 
ball, or baseball, There are no such things as minor sports: they are 
major to the competitor, or else he is not worthy of being called a 
competitor. By the same token, there should be more than varsity 
teams in competition, and the lead taken by some schools in having 
as many as four teams in league competition is an indication of what 
can be done. More students in more sports should be our goal. 

Permanence of athletics. It is a truism that nothing mortal is 
pennanent. But, in the sense that we consider permanence, it 
seems safe to say tliat competition will be as nearly permanent in 
American life and tradition as anything we have, I/^en we take 
competition out of business, out of our individual achievements, out 
of our very lives, we will indeed cease to be Americans in tile gen- 
erally accepted sense of the word. In play and recreation we are 
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bound to have competition and in competition we have athletics. 
They are inseparable. Equality of opportunity and competition 
are the essence of our educational system. The late Fielding H. 
Yost said:^ 

It is. then, in the building of men that competitive sport displays its 
real significance. I am convinced that because of properly supervised 
athletics, there are more men in the world than there otherwise would 
be, who measure up to the standard of true manhood. 

Tlie emphasis made by Yost has not changed during the years 
since these statements were made. They are truer than ever today. 
It behooves those in charge of athletic programs to sec that the 
right kind of opportunities for competition are provided. For most 
boys and girls these opportunities will be intramural. For some 
they will be intersehool. Many will be "spectator competitors.” 
They all have their places in the general scheme of things in the 
athletic as well as in die educational patterns. Begimentation never 
progressed to any great extent in those countries whose people en- 
gage in competitive afhletlos. 

Place of the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. The National Federation has performed valuable 
service since its inception in 1920 and seems destined to increase its 
scope of influence in the futiue. It has great possibilities as a 
coordinating organization in unifying standards for control of high 
school athletics in the various stnt^. The organization does not 
seek to usurp local state association powers. It should concern 
itself with the formation of public opinion throughout the United 
States as to what the educational outcomes of high school athletics 
ought to be. It has more possibilities in this field than in any other. 
When one realizes what the combined judgments of schoolmen in 
eleven-twelfths of the states of this nation might be, one sees that the 
possibilities of making interschool athletics really educational are 
unlimited. 

Values of state associations. Properly organized and controlled, 
state athletic and activity associations may be the guarantee tliat 
athletics will achieve the educational goals for which dioy are m- 
tended. It seems desirable that such organizations have definite 

‘In iin address delivered in Bloomingbm, 111., before tlie lUinnis School- 
masters Club. Feb. 20, 1925. 
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or affiliated connection with state education departments, or at least 
die physical education divisions of them. There is a trend toward 
the development of state activity associations that control other pro- 
grams as well as athletics, as evidenced by approximately twenty 
states so organized at present. These seem to be performing satis- 
factory services in those states where such supervision is desired. 

Age limits for competUion, There is increased interest in fixing 
both maximum and minimum age limits outside of which a student 
may not compete. Such regulations protect individual competitors 
as well as those agaiast whom they compete. Nearly one-third of 
the states now have an upper age limit of nineteen yeai-s; approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the states allow intersoholastic competition 
until a student reaches his twentieth birthday; in one or two states 
the age limit is eighteen and in three or four participation is allowed 
until a student is twenty-one years of age. The trend seems to be 
toward the nineteen-year limit Several states require that a stu- 
dent must he fourteen years old before he may be a member of an 
intersoholastic athletic team, and in a few the lower age require- 
ment is fifteen years. 

Number of season contests. Annually more states are limiting the 
number of regular season contests that schools may play. This 
policy has been inaugurated because local pressure in some com- 
munities has resulted in scheduling games not desired by school 
authorities. The first and last dates during the season on which 
games may be played are being established in more states each year. 
Definite stands are being taken regarding postseason, all-star, and 
out-of-season games, as well as nonsehool or nonathletic association- 
sponsored games with which high school students, recent high school 
graduates, or school coaching staff personnel are connected. 

The local athletic program. Increased attention is being given to 
the establishment and management of the local athletic program. 
It is being considered as part of the physical education program, and 
definite policies determine the manner in which it functions. Ajdded 
attention is accorded to contest management details, with the result 
that a more desirable educational experience is provided for both 
competitors and spectators. It is significant to realize that less 
emphasis from a commercialized publicity standpoint is being 
placed on intetscholastic athletics than was die case ten or fifteen 
years ago. In spite of this fact, however, nearly every high school 
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of any size reports increased interest in athletics and the sponsoring 
of more sports ihan formerly, 

Safettj standards and beneft: and ‘protection plans. More atten- 
tion is being paid to the safety of participants in athletics today than 
ever before, as is evidenced by the use of better equipment, insist- 
ence on health and physical examinations for all participants, im- 
provements in playing rules, better officiating, and the provision of 
athletic accident benefit and protection plans in nearly thirty states. 
Schools, also, are paying more attention to sanitation standards in 
the conduct of their athletic programs. It is very probable that, in 
the near future, an accounting will be taken to determine whether 
high schools are sponsoring athletic activities that do not properly 
bdong in the high school category of sports. One of the most im- 
portant contributions of athletic accident benefit and protection 
plans has been the accumulation of valuable data indicating when, 
where, and how injuries oocuned. From this information it has 
been possible, to some extent, to determine the cause of injuries 
which may be the result of playing rules or types of equipment 
worn. In this way it has been, and will continue to be, possible to 
make modifications in rules and improve playing equipment so that 
the safety of participants is increased. 

Board of education support. Boards of education continually 
ate doing more to aid in the maintenance of the athletic program, 
both interscholasKc as well as intramural. Statutes and court opin- 
ions vary in different states regarding the legality of use of public 
funds for interschool contests. In most of tiiem, however, public 
funds are used for general equipment. It is significant that boards 
of education are aiding in the athletic programs of schools because 
it puts these activities in their proper educational place. 

Intramural athletics. Broad programs of Intramural athletics for 
boys and girls will continue to receive increased emphasis. They 
ate basic bodi for education generally and for the intersohool pro- 
gram which properly may be an extension of intcamurals. The 
two are complementary to each other in most secondary schools. 
Intramurals should be a part of the physical education program; 
hut, as such, they are generally maintained on an elective basis. In 
the concluding paragraph of his study Bmmmell says;° 

*P. Roy Branunoll, Intramural and Inferscholastlc lAthlettcs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 17 (1932}, Monograph No. 27, pages 142-143. 
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When the complete data for intramural and intersoholastio athletics 
presented in this report are scanned in the large, one has the feeling that 
the general program of intramural sports is in the process of establish- 
ment, while the program of interseholastic athletics is in the process of 
adjustment. Both are being appraised in the light of educational out- 
comes, and, rightly selected and administered, both are felt to contain 
definite educational values. The schools in this study which seem to bo 
setting the pace in this field are headed definitely in the direction of dove- 
tailing these activities and making both of them pacts of a larger program 
whicli includes not only them, but also the health work in the schools and 
the work in physical education. 

Athktics for girls. Intersoliool athletics for girls are being spon- 
sored by fewer high schools annually. In their place comprehen- 
sive intramural programs are being substituted. In connection with 
the inhamurals there are intersohool play days and local and state 
girls’ athletic associations that have point award systems. Some 
state athletic associations have eliminated all intersohool athletic 
competition for girls and made the substitutions mentioned. The 
general criticism has not been so mudi against competition for girls 
as against some undesirable circumstances imder whidh it has been 
held. Several women’s divisions of national organizations have 
formulated policies regarding athletic competition for girls and 
women. They are most constructive in that they have come from 
women themselves, and in practically all cases their recommenda- 
tions have been for a much higher type of competition than prac- 
tices advocated when men have been in charge of the program. 
Several state athletic associations have made real beginnings in the 
encouragement and formation of local school girls’ athletic associa- 
tions that do not advocate the old, traditional types of girls’ inter- 
scholastic athletic contests. 

Community responsibilities of athletic coaches and physical 
education teachers. The athletic coach and physical education 
teacher of tlie future will not consider their work as being con- 
fined entirely to school assignments. With enforced increase in the 
leisure time of many people, the community will look to school ath- 
letic and physical education people for the direction of their recrea- 
tion activities. Those teachers will be doing themselves real favors 
by being prepared and willing to handle this work. It also is an ef- 
fective means by which they may make themselves indispensable to 
the school and community. 
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In several states it is the practice to continue regular intersclw- 
lastic aililetic schedules by high schools throughout the summer 
months. This movement seems destined to grow, because students 
of high school age undoubtedly vrill not find employment during the 
summer as they did during the war years. Schools are employing 
members of their physical education staffs, as well as other teachers, 
on a full-year basis and they direct these summer programs besides 
working in recreation programs during this period. Iowa and 
Minnesota have made beginnings in this program and have spon- 
sored some baseball, track, tennis, golf, and swimming activities 
through their schools. 

Classification of schools. There is an increasing tendency on the 
part of state athletic associations to classify member schools for ath- 
letio competition. The result is greater equity in meet or tourna- 
ment play, and often schools of comparable size form leagues for 
season schedules. 

Meets and tournaments. Because of ihe influence of the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, na- 
tional meets and tournaments! no longer exist. Comparatively few 
interstate meets are held and then only upon receipt of approval of 
states concerned and the National Federation. Two tendencies are 
developing in state tournaments and meets. In a few states, only 
district or regional competitions are held. In an increasingly large 
number of states each year, schools ate being classified for meet and 
tournament play. Such classification not only equalizes competition 
but also de-empbasizes a single class championship. Honors are 
divided and taken more as matters of course. There are diSerences 
of opinion as to the educational value of state championship meets 
and tournaments in general. In most oases, however, the criticism 
seems to be against methods of control and the sometimes attendant 
undesirable situations rather than against the actual competition 
itself. 

JurUor high school athletics. Differences of opinion exist as to 
the advisability of interschool competition for junior liigh school 
students. The Legislative Council of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Eeereation has gone on record as 
being opposed to such a policy. Better practices seem to obtain in 
schools with broad intramural programs or variations of them, with 
possibly a limited amount of carefully supervised interschool play. 
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It is significant to note, however, that since the war, there has been 
increased emphasis on the establishment of more intensive interscho- 
lastie athletic competition in junior high schools. Whether or not 
this agitation is based on sound educational principles, or merely on 
the desire to develop junior high school students in order that iere 
may he better senior high school teams, remains to be seen. Many 
factors must be considered carefully before there is widespread ac- 
ceptance of too much stepping-up of the junior high school inter- 
school athletic program. 

Sportsmanship and citizenship in athletics. Rules, regulations, 
policies, and programs are valueless unless the individuals affected 
by them are made bettor by the experiences they have had. We 
have definite ways of observing whether or not our athletics are pay- 
ing dividends in good sportsmanship and better citizenship. The 
values of “carry-over” activities in education may be debatable, but 
who can question the value of knowing the rules of a game, playing 
fair, hard, and dean, and being a good sportsman? l^e potentiali- 
ties of teaching character and cooperation are unlimited, as is indi- 
cated in this conduding analysis of the word "athletics.” 

The A stands for ambition— ambition to be flie best possible 
player in one’s position on the team. 

The T stands for training— the first requisiti of any athlete. 

The H stands for honesty— honesty to oneself and one’s team- 
mates. 

The L stands for loyalty— byalty to team and to school 

The E stands for digibihQ'— without which an athlete is valueless 
to his team. 

The T stands for trustworthiness— a trait all good athletes possess. 

The 1 stands for improvement— whidi is always observable in 
good adiletcs. 

The C stands for courage— courage to do the thing that is right 
regardless of how the game is going. 

The S stands for sdek-to-it-iveness— the best trait in any athlete. 
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Accident benefit or protection plans, 
41, 291-325 

conmieroial athletic Injoi}' insurance, 
323 

essentials; 

California, 312 

Michigan non-schedule Injuries 
provision, 319 

Michigan preliminary injury re- 
port form (figure), 320 
Michigan request for accident 
benefit form (figure), 321 
Michigan statement of attending 
physician form (figure), 322 
New York, 312 
usual claim procedures, 320 
Wisconsin, 306 

Wisconsin statement of coach 
form (figure), 324 
Wisconsin stat^ent of dentist 
forai (figure), 323 
general con^eration, 291 
Injury data: 

Michigan, 294, 298 
Minnesota, 293, 296 
Wisconsin, 293, 295 
purposes, 294 
{^lifocda, 302 
Kansas, 302 
Michigan, 305 

New England Secondary School 
Principals' Association, 304 
New York, 303 

Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, resolu- 
tion of, 325 
trends, 409 

AcoountMg methods (see Finances; 

accounting methods) 
Administration; 

and policies of local athletics (see 
Polldes and administration of 
local athleUcs) 


Administration (Conf,): 
of intramural programs (aee aba 
Intramural athbties) 
Administrative codes for athletics; 
Connecticut recommendations, 46 
Michigan codes; 
athletic, SO 
athletic director, 48 
coach, 49 
official, 50 
principal, 43 
superintendent, 47 
Admission prices for athletic contests, 
238 

After-game duties (see Management 
oi contests) 

Age: 

common state regulations, 56 
competition limitation trend, 408 
Agreement between organized base- 
ball and National Federation, 21 
Alabama; 
amateur rule, 85 
conduct of coaches mle^ 136 
individual form for rating officials 
(figure), 119 

AU-stor contest, 23, 26, 133-136 
National Federation policy concern- 
ing, 23, 26 

rules in four states, 134-135 
Alumni clubs, 207 
Amateurism; 

definitions by national bodies; 
Amateur Athletic Union, 77 
National Collegiate Adiletic As- 
sociation. 77 

National Federation recommend- 
ed rule, 78 

definitions by twelve state athletic 
associations, 76-35 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Hecrea- 
tion; 

City Administrative Directors Sec- 
tion, large city survey, 172 
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Amciican Association fat Health 
(Cont,); 

jimloc high school athletics resolu- 
tion, 3B8 

women's seotion—desiiable prac- 
tices in athletics lor girls and 
women, 365-309 
Ann Arbor, Miohigani 
awards plan, 228 

tentative athletic budget, 1946-47, 
261-209 

Anti-lratemiW membership (Califor- 
nia rule), 86 
Approval: 

atliletic equipment; 

National Federation interest in, 18 
of meets and tournaments, 126 
of records by National Federation, 
20 

application form (figure), 19 
Areas; 

comparison of size of for various 
sports, 326 
Athlete: 

athletic code for student, 50 
responsibilities of student in athleUc 
program, 152 
Athletic; 

accident benefit and protection 
plans (see Accident benefit 
plans) 

and activity associations (see State 
athletic and activity associations) 
associations for girts, ^5 
associations, loom school obligations, 
203 

banquets, 208 
njuncil, 154-165 
accounts of meetings, 158 
business matters, 158 
in large high schools, 159 
in medium-sized high schooh, 
156 

in small high schools, 154 
director: 
code for, 48 

member, athletic council, 160 
program responsibilities, ISO 
elifdbiUty regulattons (see Eligibil- 
ity re^kuims) 
oAdals: 
code, 50 


Athlebc (Cont,): 
officials (Cont.): 
fees, 138 

registration and classification, 41 
policy considerations, 146 
principles, cardinal, of National 
Federation, 25 

standards, establishment of, by state 
associations, 45 
Coimecticut, 46 
Michigan, 47 

Athletics: 

analysis of fine word, 412 
a trust to keep in, 406 
control of (see Control of athletics) 
for girls (see ako Girls’ athletics), 
363, 305 

high school pattern, 2 
history and objectives of, 1-9 
trends, 405 

Award and point systems for junior 
high schools, 403 

Awards (see also Eligibility regula- 
tions), 73-76, 88, 224-233 
basis for granting: 
all sports par&patton plan, 231 
general recommendation, 2^ 
individual sport participation 
plan, 229 

letters prohibited (Utah), 88 
policies: 

general trends, 224-226 
school and sport, 220-233 
representafive plans: 

Arm Arbor, Michigan, 228 
Buckley, Illinois, 231 
Detroit, Michigan, 229 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 232 
Michigan survey, 227 
rules in four states and National 
Federation, 73-76 
significance (if, 224 
systems used, examples of, 229-233 
to student manners, 232 
Eagle Bock, Qdifomia, plan, 233 

B 

Badminton: 

courts (figftree), 330 
Balls, inflated, storage of, 222 
Bands at athletic contests, 188, 191 
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Banquets, 208 
Baseball; 

agreement between organized, and 
National Federation, 21 
budgets (tables), 258, 267, 270 
construction of diamond, 331 
diamond (figure), 329 
equipment, storage of, 222 
indoor diamond (figure), 329 
siifely suggestions, 280 
schedules, 206 
Washington season rule, 131 
Bashetball: 
all-star contests, 133 
budgets (tables), 258, 264, 269 
courts (figures), 328 
Michigan season and game limita- 
tion rule, 131 
safety suggestions, 280 
schedules, 207 
Washington season rule, 131 
Benches for players at contests, 191 
Benefit plans (see Accident benefit 
plans) 

Blanics and forms, 209 
Bleachers, condition of, for athletic 
contests, 137 
Board of education; 
representation on athletic council, 
162 

res|)onsiblli^ for athletic finances, 

support of athletics, trends, 409 
Bodng: 

elimination of interscbool, 139 
resolution of Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health arid Physical Edu- 
cation, 140 
fitammel, F. Boy: 
sources of athletic Income, survey 
by (table), 235 
Bucldey, Illinois: 
awards plan, 231 

Budgets (see also Finances), 234-270 
examplra of (tables), 258-270 
pieparadon of, 252 
general procedures, 252 
smnmary of estimated expenses 
(table), 255 

summary of estimated income 
(table), 253 
purpose of, 251 
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Budgets (Cont.); 

sources and methods of raising ath- 
letic funds, 237 
survey of, 254 

C 

Cslifomla: 
amateur rule, 82 

anti-fraternity membership rule, 86 
certification of coaches rule, 109 
Decoration Day and Christmas Day 
contest rule, 137 
Los Angeles: 

Eagle Rock atliletic participa- 
tion form (figure), 131 
Eagle Bock student manager 
awards plan, 233 

Eagle Row student manager se- 
feclion plan, 209 
plan for control of athleties, 169 
meet and tournament rule, 129 
pupil protection fund, 312 
purpose of inteischolastic federation, 
81 

purposes of athletic protecllan fund, 
302 

scholarship rule, 68 
Canvas shoes, storage of, 222 
Cardinal athletic pweies of National 
Federation, 25 

Certification of coaches (see Coaches, 
certification of) 

Championships: 

elimination of, by National Federa- 
tion, 14 

footM, eliminated, 138 
state, 42 

Cheek list for safety in athletics, 272 
Cheer leaders; 

at athletic contests, 187, 192 
budget provision for, 266 
Chicago athleties control plan, 167 
Citizenship at athletic contests, 412 
Classiflcalion and registration of ath- 
letic olliclals, 41 
Classification of schools: 
basis for meets and tournaments, 
43 

Michigan classification informa- 
tion form (figure), 43, 44 
trends In, 411 
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Coaches: 

as membeis of a&letlc council, 161 
athletic code for, 49 
ceitificaticn of, 108 
conduct of, 136 
fa junior high schools, 400 
pla<» of, fa safety program, 273, 290 
responsibilities of. in athletio pro- 
gram. 150 

responsibilities of, to communlly, 
410 

Coaching school (lUinaia rule), 87 
Codes for administration of atiileHcs 
(Michigan): 
athlete, 50 
athletic director, 43 
coach, 49 
official, 50 
principal, 48 
superintendent, 47 
Colorado: 
amateur rule, 83 

objects of activities association, 31 
ComhfaaUon of schools for athletic 
purposes mohlblted, 139 
Commercial athletic injury insurance 
(see Accident benefit plans), 323 
Common eligibility regulations, 56-86 
Community objectives in athletics, 8 
Community responsibilities of coaches 
and physiw education teacbms, 
410 

Competition: 
girV, 362-395 
fa Intramurals, 847-361 
must be equitable for safety, 277 
trends fa age limits, 408 
Concessions at athletic contests, 176, 
192. 193 

Conduct of coaches (Alabama rule), 
136 

Conduct of team fcUowers: 

Nevada rule, 137 
Minnesota rule, 136 
Cmiduct or character (Oklahoma 
rule). 88 

Conducting tournaments and meets by 
state usociationS, 42 
Conferences and leagues: 
as administrative agencies, 174 
general atganbatinn plans, 174 
meal school obligati^ 208 
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Conferences and leagues (Cont.): 

series of, 174 
Connecticut: 

eligibility certificate [figure), 101 
purposes of conference, S3 
recommended athletio standards, 46 
Construction of outdoor playing f ' 

ties: 

baseball diamond, 331 
football fi^, 829 
lighted fields, 340 ^ 

tennis courts, 339 
track, 334 
Contest regulations: 
all-star contest, 133, 142 
application to all interscholasUc ac- 
tivities, 187 

approval of meets and tournaments, 
126, 142 

certification of athletic coaches, 
rules fa six states, 108, 141 
combination of schools for atUsUcs 
prohibited, ISO 
conduct of coaches, 133 
conduct of team followers, 136 
contracts, 92, 140 
Decoration Dw and Chiislmas Day 
games prohibited, 137 
eligibility list procedutea fa six 
states, 97-105, 141 
Connecticut eligibility list [fig- 
ure), 100 

Indiana eligibility form [figure), 
102 

Kansas eligibility certificate [fig- 
ure), 03 

Louisiana eligibility report to 
board [figure), 103 
Michigan cuneut eligibility list 
ififftre), 99 

Oregon eligibility certificate [fig- 
ure), 101 

elimination of faterachool boxing, 
139 

faculty managers at contests, 122, 
141 

fees for athletio officials, 138 
^Is* athletics, 132, 142 
umitations on contests and seasons, 
129, 142 

mid-week contests, 137 
no football cham^onshlps, 136 
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Confesf regulations (Couf.)! 
protests and forfeitures, 123-136, 
142 

purpose, 91 

records of transfer students, 105- 
108, 141 

registration of athletic officials, 110- 
122, 141 

Contests (see also Management of 
contests): 
data, filing of, 195 
details oonoaming "away” games, 
198 

post-season and all-star, Maticnal 
Federation policy concerning, 23, 
26 

regulations for conduct of, 41 
scneduling of Interstate, through 
Natlonu Federation, 10 
Contracts: 

for addetic contest, 92-97 
“away” games, 198 
by-law provisions in four states, 
95. 97 

general provisions of, 92 

C antees and pamneuts, 191 
e contests, 178. 191 
interstate (figures), 17 
Missouri form (figure), 96 
Ohio form (figur^, 96 
Washington form (figurs), 94 
West \%ginla form (figure), 93 
for athletic officials (figure), 119, 
180, 202 

Control of athletics; 
four phases of, 3 
hnpottance of local, 145 
in urge cities: 

Chicago, 167 
Detroit. 166 
Los Angeles, 169 
Phlladwhia, 163 
survey, 171 

Intemal principles (Harlan C. Koch 
study), 145r 

Cotton gfaments, storage of, 222 
Cross country: 

budgets {tables), 258, 262, 269 
safety suggestioiis, 281 
schedule, 207 

Current semester scbolersblp (see also 
Eligtbilify regulations), 66 
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Current semester scholarship (CotK.): 
California rule, 68 
Michigan rule, 68 
New York mb, 67 
Wisconsin rule, 63 

D 

Danville, Kentucky: 

equipment cards {figum), 218-219 
Data ;in contests, filing of, 175 
Decoratbn Day games, prohibitioii of, 
in California, 137 

Decorations for athletic contests, 188 
Delaware: 

purposes of athletic commission, 34 
safety program check list, 272 
Department of Education, affiUatlDns 
of state assoebdons, SB 
Desirabb practices in athletics for 
girls and women (Women's sec- 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R.), 365-369 
Deiroit, Michigan; 
annual "per sport” budgets, 1048- 
49, 20M7O 
awards plan, 229 
control of athletics, 166 
Devebpment: 

of dtizeiuhip as intramural abjec- 
tive, 851 

of controls of athletics, 1 
of interest and skills as intramural 
objectives, 352 

of junior high school athbtio pro- 
gram, 896 

Director of athletics; 
as member of athbtic council, 160 
lesponsihllities in athbtic program, 
150 

Dressing rooms; 
for officials, 191 
for visiting teams, 101 
guards for, 192 

E 

Early state athletic assoebUons, 29 
Eligibility list procedures, 97-105 
by-laws in four states, 104-105 
for sbte office, 103 
permanent record book, Iowa, 103 
usual data, 07 
three general plans, 97-105 
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Eligibility records, 178, 192, 198 (fg- 
wen), 2(X), 201 
Eligibility regulations: 
age, 56, 89 

amateurism, 78-86, 90 
A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. definitions, 
77 

National Federation rocominen- 
(lotion, 78 

rules in twlve states, 81-85 
anti-fratcrnlly membership, 88 
applies to otner activities, 137 
awards rules in four states and 
National Fedcratiuu, 73, 74, 76, 
90 

coaclUng school, 87 
conduct nr chaiactei, 86 
development al uniformity in, by 
Natiooid Federation, 13 
for intramurals, 356 
ineligibility of teachers, 87 
ineligibles barred from field, 87 
Umitm team membecshlp, 53, 89 
married students, 38 
military service, 87 
no letter award, 88 
numbers of semesters of attendance, 
57, 89 

parental consent and physical ex- 
aminations, 59 
forms (/igores), 60-65, 89 
legal aspects of, 59 
pupil suipension. 88 
purpose of, 52 

scholarship rules in four states, 66, 
90 

seasons of competition and under- 
graduate standing, 57, 89 
time of enrollment rules in eight 
states, 57, 89 
tobacco and liipiot, 86 
transfer and undue inllnence rules 
in four states, 71, 90 
nnsportsinaulike conduct, 88 
Enrollrnent, time of, rules In eight 
states, 57 

Equipment (see also Facilities, lay- 
out and maintenance), 211-328 
adequate amount for mfely, 274 
care ofs 
dally, 217 
genual, 220, 223 


Equipment (Conf,): 
care of (Coni.): 
plan al Damville, Kentucky, High 
School, 219 

cost and approval, National Fed- 
eration interest in, 18 
for "may" games, 197 
for home games, 189 
guarding, at contests, 192 
inventory of, 212 
Issuanoe of, 214-220 
marking, 216 
record cards, 216 
Lansing, Michigan, Eastern 
High School equipment card 
(feurc), 217 

Danville, Kentucky, equipment 
cards (figures), 218-219 
purchase of, 208 
orders, 214 

Isbpeming, Michigan, form 
[figure^ 21S 
policies, 211-214 
storage of, 193, 221-223 
Estimates of: 
expenses (figure), 255 
Income (figure), 253 
per sport budgets in Detroit, 269 
E^enses: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, budget 
(table), 281-269 

budget summary form (figure), 255 
F 

Facilities, layout and maintenance 
(see also Equipment), 328-346 
genera], 326 
indoor areas; 

laadminton courts (figures), 830 
basoball, indoor diamond (fig- 
we), 820 

boskeftall courts (figures), 328 
handball courts ()^ures), 331 
volleyball (figure), 329 
outdoor areas: 

baseball diamond (figure), 335 
field hookey (figure), 332 
football fields; 
construction of, 830 
six- and eleven-man fields (fig- 
ures), 832 
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Facilities (Cent.): 
outdoor areas (Cont,); 
laexosse field (figure), 333 
L-type hurdle details (figures), 
338 

lighted fields, 340 
mamtenanca of athletic fields 
(table), 342 

quarter-mile took (figure), 328 
seeding athletic fields (table), 
340, 341 

soccer field (figure), 333 
softball diamond (figure), 335 
speedball field (figure), SSS 
tennis courts, construction of 
(figures), 339 

to(^ and field equipment (fig- 
ures), 337 

outdoor night contests, comments 
on, 343 

playing areas, size of, 326 
Rowe, Floyd E., survey on night 
football, 344 
safety essentials, 273 
Faculty managers at contests: 
accompanying teams, 122 
rules in tmee states, 122, 123 
Faculty members: 
as members of athletic councQ, 190, 
162 

Fall intramural acfivlties; 
for senior and junior high schools, 
854-356 
Fees: 

for athletic officials, 133 
from students for athletics, 241 
Field hockey; 
field (figure), 339 

Fields (see Facilities, layout and 
maintenance) 

Filing of contest data, 195 
Finances (see also Budgets); 
accounting methods: 
bar graphs. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia (figures), 
248-250 

internal school records, 243 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, athletic 
statement (table), 249 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, finance 
forms (figure), 246 
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Finances (Cent.); 
aceoundag methods (Corsf,): 
statement of home contest re- 
ceipts, 193 
and budgets, 234-270 
board of education responsibility, 
235 

Brammcll, P. Roy, source study by 
(table), 235 

dhnination cf gate receipts, 235 
tor "away” trips, 197 
general information (tables), 256 
handling of funds, 243 
publication of athletic financial re- 
pmls, 245 

sources and methods of raising ath- 
letic funds, 237-242 
admission prices, 238 
Omaha, Nebraska, plan and fund 
division (table), 241 
seoson tickets, 238 
student activity tickets, 239 
apportiorunent of funds, 240 
student tees, 241 
twenty suggested plans, 242 
values of student aotivity ticket 

§ lan, 239 
kit, storage of, 223 
Flag-raising ceremonies, 191 
Florida: 

official's registration card (figure), 
115 
Football; 

all-star contests, 133 
budgets (tables), 259, 262, 270 
championships prohibited, 136 
comments on night contests, 343 
construction of field, 330 
fields fur six- and eleven-man (fig- 
ures), 332 

practice and season rule in four 
states, 130-131 

Rowe, Floyd E., survey on night 
football py, 344 
safety suggestions, 281 
schedule, 207 
storage of equipment, 222 
Forfeitures and protests (see Protests 
and forfeitures) 

Forms and blanks, 209 
Fraternity membership (California 
rule), 86 
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Functions of state atbleUo and activity 
associations, 39 


G 

Games (sea Contests and Management 
of contests) 

Cannents, storage of, 222 
Gate receipts! 

elimination of, at contests, 235 
Georgia; 
amateur rule, 85 
object of association, 34 
Girls' athletics: 

challenge of future (Lee, Mabel), 
394 

general criticism, 3S2 
Illinois rule, 132 
New York rule, 132 
organization of state associations, 
385 

Illinois, 383 
Oregon, 391 
lecommendatlans; 

Intramurals, 382 
Invltatlanal contests, 382 
local girls' athletic associations, 
385 

play days, 384 

state association regulations in seven 
states, 375-381 
trends in, 410 

viewpoints of leaders and orgaiuza- 
tlons, 363 

athletic platform (N.A,A.F, 
women’s dlvisian), 363-364 
desirable practices in athletics for 
girls and women (National 
Section Women's Athletics, 
395-369 

guide posts to an athletic pro- 
gram, 369 

physioliigical consideraSons, 371 
platform of Socie^ of State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical 
EducaUcm, 371 

standards for organization of 
competitive activities, 365 
statement of National Federation 
of State High School AlhleUc 
Associations, 373 


Golf: 

budgets [table), 259, 268 
schedule, 207 
Grosse Fointe, Michigan: 

awards plan, 232 
Guards for dressing rooms, 192 
Guiding principles for a junior high 
school athletic program, 401 
Gymnasium; 

condition of, for athletic contests, 
187 

safely suggestions, 280 
H 

Habits for personal safely, 279 
Half-time anangements at athletic 
contests, 188 

Handball courts (figures), 331 
Health: 

as intramural objective, 351 
of participants in athletics, 271 
Helmets, storage of, 222 
High school aUdetic associations (see 
State athletic and activity associa- 
tions) 

Hip pads, storage of, 122 
Hockey fidd (fimre), 332 
Home contests (see Management of 
contests) 

Hurdles, L-lype, construction details 
of. 338 

I 

ZUinols: 

aims of Bssodation, 33 
all-star contest rule, 135 
application form for sanction of in- 
terscholastic meet (figure), 127 
Buckley awards plan, 231 
Chicago plan for control of adi- 
letics, 167 

coaching school rule, 87 
form for rating officials (figure), 
118 

girls’ athletic association, plan of 
organization, 386 
girls'^ athletics rule, 132 
glib’ inteischolastlo afhletlo com- 
petition regulation, 376 
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Illinois (Conf.)! 
militMy service rule, 87 
officials’ legistratioii form {figure), 
113 

punose of state association, S3 
unaue iiffiuence rule, 71 
“Your Game Officials," 181 
income for athletics (see Finances) 
Indiana; 

all-star contest rule, 134 
amateur rule, 85 
eligibility form {figure), 102 
^gibillty list rule, 105 
forfeiture rule, 125 
girls’ interscholastic athletic com- 
petition regulations, 370 
married students rule, 88 
safety suggestioos, 283 
undue itffiaence ride, 72 
hadoot baseball diamond (figure), 322 
Indoor playing facilities, i^6 
Inell^bmty of teachers (Texas rule), 

Inelidbles barred from field (South 
Dakota rule), 37 
Inllated balls, storage of, 222 
Injuries; 

in athleUcs {see Accident benefit 
plans) 

prompt reporting of, and attenticn 
to, 277 

Insurance plans for athletics {see also 
Safety in athletics), 41 
Intermission program at contests, 191 
hiteischolastics os. intcamurals, 347 
Interschool boxing; 
elimtnatton of, in Michigan, 139 
resolution of Society ot State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical 
Educatian, 140 
Interstate Contests; 
contract {figure), 17 
scheduling of, through Natianal 
Federation, 16 
hitramucols: 
administration: 
awards, 356 
competition, 3S7 
double-elimination schedule 
{table), 359 

ladder tournament {figure), 
360 
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Intramurals (Conf.); 
administration {Cant.): 
competition (Cont.); 

pyramid tournament {figure), 
360 

round-robin schedule {table), 
358 

single-elimination bracket {ta- 
ble), 359 
eligibility, 356 
for girls, 882 
organization, 354 
policies and practices, 360 
program of activities, 354-356 
responsibility, 353 
in Junior high schools, 403 
objectives, 350-353 
pte in program, 347 
trends, 409 

Inventory of athletic equipment {fig- 
ure), 213 

Invitational contests in girls’ athletics, 
382 
Iowa: 

all-star contest rule, 134 
contest contract rule, 97 
officials’ emblem (fore), 117 
undue influence rule, 71 
Iron Mountain, Michigan: 
athletic financial statement (table), 
249 

contest data filing plan, 195 
Ishpeming, Mlcdiigan, equipment pur- 
chase order form (figure), 215 
Issuance of athletic equipment (see 
Equipment) 

I 

Judges at contests, 189 
Judicial function of state associations, 
51 

Junior high school athletics; 
development of programs, 396 
general recommendations: 
Intramurals, 403 

intramuials and few interscho- 
lastlc games, 403 
play days, 403 

point and award systems, 403 
inteischool us. intramural: 
AA.H,F.E.R. resolution, 398 
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Junlot high school athletics ( Cont): 
interscWl vs. Intiiimiiial (Cent,): 
adminisliative problems, -400 
coaching of teams, 400 
program principles, 401. 

Society of State Directors of 
Hemth and Physical Education, 
resolution, 399 

program provisions necessary (Mc- 
Cristal, King J.), 404 
trends in, 411 


K 


Kansas: 

amateur role, 82 

application form for registratioa of 
official (figures). 111 
application mim fm renewal of of- 
ncial’a leglatration (dgure), 112 
eligibility certfficate (figure), 98 
no football championship rule, 136 
purpose of accident benefit plan, 
302 

purposes of activities association, 34 
Kentucky: 

Danville equipmeat cards (figures), 
218-21B 

object of state association, 34 
unsportsmanbke conduct rule, 88 
Knee pads, storage of, 222 

L 

Lacrosse Geld (figure), 333 
Lansing, Michigan: 
equipment c^ (jigure), 217 
permanent athletic record form (fig- 
ure), 201 

Large city schools; 


Leagues (Cont,)t 
budget— Ann Arbor, Michigan (ja- 

m, 268 

local school obligations, 208 
Leather shoes, storage of, 221 
Leisure time as intramural objective, 
351 

Letter awards prohibited (Utah rule), 
88 

Lighted fields (see Facilities, layout 
and maintenance) 

Lighted outdoor areas, 340 
Limitations on contests and seasons: 

rules in five states, 130-132 
Limited team memWship, 58 
Liquor and tobacco (North Dakota 
rule), 86 

Local athletic policies and admlnlstra- 
tion (see Policies and adminislra- 
tlon of local athletics) 

Local athletic programs, trends, 408 
Los Angeles: 

award plan for student managers, 
233 

control of athletes, 169 
Eagle Ro(dc High School atiiletio 
participation term (figure), 180 
Louisiana: 

certification of coaches by-law, 109 
contest contract by-law, 97 
elegibility report to board (figure), 
103 

pupil suspension rule, 88 
rule prohibiting combination of 
schools for athletic purposes, 139 
Lynchburg, Virginia; 
bat graphs for athletic funds (fig- 
ures), 248, 250 

M 


A^ Arbor, Michigan (table), 
261-269 

Detroit, Michigan (table), 269- 
270 

control of athletics, 165 
organization plans, 159 
policy survra, 171 

Layout of facilities (see Facilities, lay- 
out and maintenance) 

Leagues: 

as administrative agencies, 174 


Maine: 

object of state association, 31 
transfer record form (tore), 106 
Maintenance of facilities (see Facili- 
ties, layout and maintenance) 
Manwement of contests (see also 
Qmtests and contracts), 176-210 
after-game duties, 192-195 
concessions report, 193 
contest receipts, 193 
filing contest data, 195 
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Management of contests (Cent.): 
after-game duties (Coot.): 
general Snoncial statement, 193 
participation lecoid, 194 
pa}mient of officials, 193 
payment of visiting school, 193 
record of officials, 193 
storage of equipment, 193 
“away’^games, 198-199 
contest details, 198 
eligibility reeonls, 198, 199 
equipment, 198 
finances for trips, 197 
game contests, 198 
parents' permits, 196 
participation record hooks, 198, 
190 

transportation, 196 
trip personnel, 198 
game responsibilities (home con- 
tests), 189-192 
bands, 191 
cheer leaders, 192 
concessions, 192 

contract guarantees and p^- 
ments, 191 

dressing room guards, 192 
eligibility lists, 192 
Sag ralsffig, 191 
guarding estra equipment, 192 
intermission program, 191 
officials’ quarters, 191 
physician, 191 
players' benches, 191 
police, 192 

S ams, 190 

o-address system, 192 
rest rooms, 192 
scoreboard arrangements, 192 
substitutes’ extra clafiilng, 192 
supplies and equipment, 189 
tk^ets, 190 
ushers, 190 

visiting team quarters and cour- 
tesies, 191 

general duties and policies, 198-210 
alumni end varsity clubs, 207 
athletic banquets, 208 
award recommendations, 210 
blanks and forms, 209 
contracting officials, 202 
eligibility records, 97, 199 


Management of contests (Coni.): 
general duties and policies (Cont.): 
eligibility report to secretary (|ig- 
we], 200 
equipment, 208 
finances and bndgets, 201 
league and conference obliga- 
dons, 208 

participation records, 199 
practice periods, 205 
reports, Ml 
schedules, 204, 206 
state associaliim regulations, 
familiarity with, 210 
student managers, selection of, 
209 

importance of, 176 
pre-game: 

bands and half-time arrange- 
ments, 188 
cheer lenders, 187 
concessions, 185 

condition of stadium, bleachers, 
or gymnasium, 187 
contracts, 178 

courtesy to visiting schools, 188 
information fotm, Michigan 
conference {figure), 184 
decorations, 188 
eligibility records, 178 
field or court, 182 
officials, 180 
parents’ permission, 179 
provision for, on form {fgftte). 


physical examinatlcns, 179 
ph^ician, 188 

police protection and pailang, 
186 

programs, 185 
public-address system, 188 
publicity, 182 
reserved areas, 187 
reserve gomes, 184 
scorehoaras, 187 
scoters, timers, judges, 189 
tickets, 184 
ushers, 186 
Managers: ' 

selection of student, 209 
student, responsibilities of, in ath- 
letic program, 15l 
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Maiking of athletic equipment, 216 
Mattied students (Imliana nJa), 88 
Massachusetts: 

faculty manages lule, 123 
McCrlstal, King J.: 
junior high school atMatio program 
provisions, 404 

Medical supervision of athletics: 
methods in effect, 290 
plan of coaoh and tiuincr, 290 
Medium-sized high scliools, organiza- 
tion plan, 156 
Meets and tnuinamcnts: 
application form for sancticn of ath- 
letic {figure), 127 
application form for sanction of 
non-athlctic {figure), 128 
approval of, 126 

conduct of, by state associatlans, 42 
Interstate, sanction of, by National 
Federation, 14, 24 
national and sectional, policy of Na- 
tional Federation concerning, 22, 
24 

trends coneeming, 411 
Membership in fraternities prohibited 
(Califcmia rule), 86 
Membership on athletic teams, 58 
Michigan: 

all-star contest nde, 195 
amateur rule, 80 
eligibility poster (figure), 81 
Ann Arbor awards plan, ^8 
Ann Arbor tentative athletic budget, 
1946-47, 261-269 
awards survey, 227 
benefit plan, nonscheduled injuries 
provision, 319 
boxing rule, 139 

certification of coaches regulation, 
108 

classlBcatlon information form (j^- 
lire), 43, 44 

codes for administration of athletics, 
47 

adilete, SO 
athletic director, 48 
coach, 49 
ofiticial, SO 
prind^ 48 
snperint^ent, 47 
contest contract regulation, 97 


Michigan (Cent.): 
courtesy information form of South- 
western Conference {figure), 184 
current eligibility list (jigures), 99 
Detroit avrards plan, 229 
Debolt “per spord’ budgets, 1947- 
48, 269-270 

Debolt plan for conbol of ath- 
letics, 166 

Deboit student manager awards 
plan, 231 

eligibility fist regulation, 104 
football and ba^etball season and 

J ams limitation rule, 131 
eiture regulation, 124 
gbls' intersmiolastio athletic legn- 
ktions, 380 

Grosse Fointe awards plan, 281 
guiding principles for a junior ht^ 
school athletic program, 401 
injury data, 294, 298 
Iron Mountain athletic financial 
statement, 249 

Iron Mountain contest data fifing 
plan, 195 

Isnpeming equipment purchase or- 
oer form (figure), 215 
Lansing Eastern High School 
equipment card (jigore), 217 
Lansing permanent athletic record 
form (Jigure),.201 
meet and tournament rule, 126 
Mt Clemens finance forms {figure), 
246 

officials’ emblem {figure), 117 
official’s reglsbatian card (figure), 

lie 

pteliminaiy injury report form (fig- 
ure), 320 

purpose of Bcddent benefit plan, 

305 

purposes of state association, 35 
request for accident benefit form 
(figure), 321 
scholarship rule, 68 
statement of attending physician 
form (jigure), ^2 
Three j^ers parents’ permission 
form, 197 

transfer record form (figure), 107 
Michigan State College: 
construction of bamq 336 
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Mid-week contests: 

Ohio role, 137 

Militaiy service (Illinois rule), 87 
Minnesota: 

appUcation form for sanction c£ 
non-intersdiolastlc aoUvity {fg- 
we), 128 

conduct of followers role, 136 
forfeihire role, 126 
injury data, 283, 296 
purpose of state league, 31 
Mississippi: 

purpose of literary and athletic 
association, 85 
Missouri: 

contract form for games (figure), 
96 

eligibility list rule, 105 
foneiture rale, 126 
purpose of state assoclatton, 32 
Montana: 

forfeiture rule, 125 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan: 
finance forms (/igure), 246 

N 

National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
women's division, athletic pro- 
gram, 363 

National championships, elimimition 
of, by National Federation, 14 
Nationd Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion: 

amateurism, definition of, 77 
National Federation: 
accomplishments: 
approval of records, 20 
cost and approval of afiiletio 
equipment, 18 

elimination of national champion- 
ships, 14 

elimination of outlaw team com- 
petition. 13 
national policies: 
agreement with organized 
baseball, 21 

cardinal athletic policies, 25 
national and se^onal meets, 
22 

post-season and all-star con- 
tests, 23 
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National Federation (Coni,); 
accomplishments (Cont.): 
national policies (Cont): 
record application form (fig~ 
we), 19 

resolution on solicitation, 20 
statement r^arding all-star 
and out-o^season athletic 
contests, 26 

sanction of interstate meets and 
tournaments, 14 
application blank (figure), 15 
schMuling of interstate contests, 
16 

interstate contract (figure), 17 
writing of playing rules, IS 
formation of, 10 
member states, 11 
officers of, 12 
place of. In athletics, 407 
purpose of, 12 

recommended amateur rule, 78 
statement in girls’ athletics, 373 
Nebraska: 
amateur rule, 83 

contract form for registered officials 
(figure), 119 

Omaha athletic fond plan (table), 
241 
Nevada: 

conduct of team followen rule, 137 
New Brunswick (Canada): 

n oses of association, 34 

ngland Secondary School Prin- 
cipe Association: 

Dse of accident benefit fond. 


New Jersey: 

1 ■ out-of-season practice role, 130 
purpose of state association, 31 
New York: 

essentials of athletic protection plan, 
814 

football practice and season rule, 
130 

forfeiture rule, 125 
girls’ athletics rule, 132 
girls’ interscholastic adiletic com- 
petition prohibited, 375 
pt^rae of athletic protection plan, 

scholarship rule, 67 
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North Central recommendation on 
schedules, 204 
North Dakota: 

tobacco and liquor rule, 83 
Niunbcr of semesters of attendance, 
57 

0 

Objectives of athletics, 3-9 
for community, 8 
for participants, 5 
for schixil and student body, 3 
of state ass<x;lations, 30-35 
OfBciols: 

atbledc code fur, 50 
contract for contest ifeure), 119, 
180, 202 

fees for athledc, 138 
fonns for application, cerdficatioD, 
ratings, 111-119 
payment of, 193 

physical eiaminaUon form (figures), 
120-121 

quarters for, at contests, 191 
record of, 198 

registration and classiScatioa of adi- 
letic, 41 

"Your Game Officials,” 181 
Officiating, safety essentials, 276 
Ohio: 

amateur rule, 79 

contract form for athletic officials 
(figure), 96 

faculty manager rule, 122 
girls’ basketball regulations, 375 
mid-week contest rule, 137 
object of state association, 32 
Howe, Floyd E. (Qevela^), sur- 
vey on night football, 344 
Oklahoma: 
amateur rule, 80 

ccrtfficalitm of coaches by-law, 109 
conduct or character rule, 86 
individual participation record form 
(figure), 194 

object of state association, 32 
undue inHuence rule, 71 
Omaha, Nebraska, athletic futul plan 
(table), 241 
Ore^: 

edibility certificate (figftta), 101 


Oregon (Cont.)‘, 

girls' athletic association, plan of 
organization, 391 

Origin of state adiletic and activity 
associations, 29 
Outdoor playing facilities, 339 
lifted areas, 340 
night contests, comments on, 343 
Rowe survey on night football, 344 
specifications and construction of, 
329-340 

Outlaw team competition, elimination 
d, by National Federation, 13 
Out-of-town games, preparation for, 
195-198 

Outside groups: 

relation of athletic policies to, 146 
P 

Parental consent and physical exami- 
nations, 59 

for "awa/’ games, 196 
forms (fibres), 30-65 
legal aspects of, 59 
Parents’ permission, 179 
Parking at contests, control of, 186 
Participant objectives in athletics, 5 
Participation record of contestants, 
individual participation record 
form (figure), 194-198 
Pattern for high school athletics, 2 
Payments; 
of officials, 193 
of visiting school, 193 
Pennsylvania: 

aims, rules, and regulations in ath- 
letics for high school girls, 377 
amateur rule, 84 

certification of coaches rule, 110 
contest oontraot rule, 95 
object of state association, 32 
Philadelphia plan for control of ath- 
letics, 188 

Pittsburgh football regulations, 282 
report of official's physical exami- 
nation (figures), 120-121 
Permanence of athletics, 408 
Personnel for "away” game trips, 198 
Per-sport budgets, Detroit estimates 
(tables), 269-270 
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Philadelphia: 

coDtTol of athletics, 168 
Pl^sical education: 
as intramural objective, 353 
communi^ responsibility of teach- 
ers of, 410 

supervisors as athletic council mem- 
bers, 163 

Physical examinations: 
for athletic contests, 59, 179 
values of, 64 
Physical fitness: 

war’s disclosures, 405 
Ihyslcian at athletic contests, 188, 
161 



Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: 

footb^l regulations, 282 
Flatfoims, national, on girls’ athletics: 
Amerl^ Association for Healtii, 
Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, women’s athletics section, 
365 

National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, women’s division, 363 
National Education Association, 
Department of School Health and 
Physical Education, 389 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, 373 
Socie^ of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, 371 
Pl^ days: 

for girls’ athletics, 384 
for junior high schools, 403 
Players’ equipment: 
adequate amount for safe^, 274 
ben^es for borne contests, 191 
Playing areas: 
hr indoor games, 326-329 
size of {table) y 326 
Playing rules: 

interpretations of, by state associa- 
tions, 41 

writing of, by National Federation, 
16 

Pleasure in playing as intramural ob- 
jective, 353 

Point and award mtems for junior 
high schools, 403 

Police protection at contests, 186, 192 
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Policies and administration of local 
athletics, 144-175 
addetic director, 150 
control in large cities, 165-174 
Internal control, importance of 
(Harlan G. Koch study), 144, 
145 

large city surveys, 171, 172 
leagues as odinlnlstifative acencles. 
174 

general, 1^ 
large high school, 159 
medium-sized Mgh schools, 156 
small high schools, 154 
principal, 146 

problems, knowledge of, 144 
relation of policies to outside 
groups, 146 
student athlete, 152 
student manager, 151 
superintendent of schools, 143 
Post-season contests: 

National Federation policy concern- 
ing, 23 

Practice and schedules, 204, 206 
Practice periods, 206 
Pre-game preparation for contests (tee 
Management of contests) 
Preparation of atidetic budgets, 252 
Preparations for “away” games (see 
Management of contests) 
I^evious semester scholarship (see also 
Eligibility regulations), 60 
rules in four states, 67-68 
Principal of high school: 
as member m athletic council, 160 
athletic code for, 48 
atiiletic program responsibilities, 
149 

Programs: 

for girls’ athletics (tee Platforms) 
for intramural athletics, 347*360 
fur juntor high schools, 396 
organization of, 152-1^ 
in large high schools, 159 
in medium-sized high schools, 
156 

in small hi^ schools, 154 
principles in junior high school ath- 
letics, 401 

trends in local athletics, 408 
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Programs for athletic cctiiests, 18^ 
190 

Frotection plans {see also Accident 
benefit plans), 41 
Protests and forfeitures; 
general procedure, 123 
resulting from use of ineligible play- 
ers, 124 

rules in eight states, 124-126 
Public-address systems: 
at athletic contests, 188, 192 
storage of, 22S 

Publication of athletic finanoial re- 
ports, 245 

Publications of state associations, 42 
Publicity for athletic contests, 182 
Pupil protection plans (see Accident 
benefit plans) 

Pupil suspension (Louisiana rule), 88 
Purchase of athletic equipment (see 
Equipment) 

Purpose on 

aeddent benefit and protection 
plans, 294 
athletic budgets, 251 
of athletic contest regulations, 91 
of athletic eligibility regulations, 52 
of National Fetation, 12 
of state athletic and activity associa- 
tions, 30 

Q 

Quarters; 

for oIEclals at contests, 191 
for visiting teams at contests, 191 

R 

Receipts: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, budget (to- 
&fe), 281 

from home contests, 193 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, budget 
(tehle), 249 

Recommendations for administration 
of athletics (Connecticut), 46 
Record cards (or equipment (figures), 
217-219 
Records; 

approval of, 1^ National Federa- 
tion, 20 

apphoation form (figure), 19 


Records (Cont.): 

of eligibility for athletic contests, 
178, 199-200 

of officials for home contests, 193 
Recreation as intramural objective. 
SSI 

Registration of athletic officials, 41, 
110 

contract for contests (figure), 118 
forms for application, certifloatlon, 
and rating (figures), 111-119 
physical examination form (figure), 
120 

purpose, 110 

Regulations for conduct of contests, 41 
Report on concessions, 193 
Reserved areas at athletic contests, 187 
Reserve games, preparation for, 184 
Reserve players: 
sufficient clothing for, 192 
sufficient number fof safefr, 275 
Responsibilities for contests (see Man- 
agement of eontesta) 

Rest rooms at contests, 192 
Rhode Island; 

fees plan for athletic officials, 138 
Round-robin schedule for Intramural 
co^etlUon {table), 358 
Rowe, Floyd 

night football, survey on, 344 
S 

Safety in athletics; 
atidetic accident benefit and pro- 
tection plans {see Accident bene- 
fit plans) 

check list for, Delawaie suggestions, 
272 

medical supervision, 290 
seiew essentials; 
adequate equipment, 274 
adequate tintidng, 275 
equitable competition, 277 
place of coach and trainer, 281 
prompt rmorting of u^uiles, 277 
proper officiating, 276 
pt^er playing fficiliUes, 274 , 
onmeient nmnW of reserve play- 
ers, 275 

svell-tralned coacb, 273 
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Safety in athletics (Conf.)! 
sports safety suggestions, 279 
baseball, 280 
basketb^ 280 
cross-country, 281 
football, 281 
Indiana, 288 

Pittsburgh football regulations, 
282 

swimming, 283 
track, 231 
tranmrtatlon, 28S 
tieniu in athletics, 409 
Sanction of interstate meets and tour- 
naments, by National Federation, 
14, 24 

approval application blank (fgure). 

Sanitation in athletics, 286-291 
a self-analysis, 287 
common experiences, 286 
general suggestiona, 238 
Schedules: 

and practice, 204, 206 
interstate contests, 16 
North Central recommendation, 204 
poholes, 206 
recommendations, 206 
Scholarship: * 

current and previous semester, 68 
rules in four slates, 67-68 
Soholastio standing, permanent rec- 
ords of, 199 

School and student objectives in afb- 
letics, 6 
Schools: 

eombination of, for athletio pur- 
poses, prohibited, 139 
trms in athletic edification, 411 
Scorehoards: 

at athletic contests, 187, 192 
storage of, 223 
Scorers at contests, 189 
Scott, 0. M., Sons and Com^y: 
athletic field maintenauce detiona 
(table), 342 

athletic fidd seeding directions (ta- 
ble), 841 

Seesonal statements of athletic funds, 
24S 

Season contests; 
number of, trends, 408 


487 

Seasons: 

duration of, 129 
of competition, SI 

Season tickets for athletio eonlests, 
238 

Seeding of athletio fields (tables), 
3^, 341-342 

Self-analysis of sanitation m athletics, 
287 

Semesters of attendance allowed, 57 
Shoes, canvas, storage of, 222 
Shoulder pads, storage of, 222 
Shuffleboard court (^nre), 331 
Silk garments, storage of, W 
Single elimination bradret, 359 
Six-man football field (figure), 332 
Skfils as intramural olnective, 352 
Small hi^ schools, atmetic organiza- 
tion plan. 154 
Soccer field (figure), 333 
Social contacts as intramural objective, 
8S1 

Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education: 
accident benefit plans resolution, 
825 

intetschool boxing resolution, 140 
junior high school athletics resolu- 
tion, 399 

platfom on mis’ athletics, 371 
Softhall diamoim Ifgure), 335 
Solicitation; 

resolution on, by National Federa- 
tion, 20 

Sources of income for athletics (fa- 
ble), 235 
South Carolina: 

forfeiture rule, 124 
South Dakota: 
eligibility list rule, 105 
forfeiture rule, 126 
ineligibles barred from field rule, 87 
purpose of state association, 32 
Southwestern Michigan Confarence: 
courtesy information form (fetm), 
184 

Speedball; 
field (figure), S3S 

Sportsmanship at atUeUc contests, 412 
Spring intramural activities, 355-356 
Stadium, condition of, for athletic con- 
tests, 187 
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Standuds! 

establishment of athletic, by state 
associations, 45 
Conneotiout, 46 
Michigan, 47 

State athletic and activity associations, 
29-51 

famfliailty with regulations of, 
210 

functions of, 39 

ocdvities in addition to athletics, 
39 

adilctic acddunt or insurance 
plans, 41 

conducting tournaments and 
meets, 42 

contest regulations, 41 
establishment of athletic stand- 
ards, 45 
Connecticut, 46 
Michigan, 47 

interpretatians of playing rules, 
41 

judloial, 51 
publications, 42 

registration and dasslficadon of 
athletic officials, 41 
origin, 29 

purposes in twenty-four states, 30- 
35 

types of: 

affiliation with state education 
departmeats, 36 
university directed, 38 
voluntary, 38 
values of, 407 

State championships (see Champion- 
ships) 

State education department affiliated 
athletic associations, 36 
Storage of equipment, 193 
Student athlete; 

responsibilities in athletic program, 
152 

Student fees for athletic funds, 241 
Student managers: 
awards plan, 232 

responsibilities in athletic program, 
selection of, 209 

Substitutes, extra clothing tor, at con- 
tests, 192 
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Suggestions for raising athletic funds, 
242 

Superintendent of schools: 
as member of athletic council, 160 
athletic code for, 47 
athletic program responsibility of, 
148 

Supervisor of physioal education as 
member of athletic council, 163 
Supplies and equipment tor home 
games, 189 
SutvCTs: 
of budgets, 254 

of large city plans for control of 
athletics. 171 
Swimming: 

budgets (tables), 269, 265 
safety suggestions, 283 
schedule, 207 

T 

Team followers: 

conduct of, 186 
Team membership, limited, 68 
Ten-cents-a-week fund plan, 240 
Tennessee: 

official’s ]Sgistiation card (figure), 
114 
Tennis: 

budgets (tables), 259, 266 
courts (figures), 339 
nets, storage of, 223 
schedule, 207 
Texas: 

athletic contest legulatlona appHed 
to all interscbolastic activities 
rule, 137 

fees plan for athletic officials, 138 
ineligiblUty of teachers rule, 87 
Ust of contest activities, 40 
object of league, 32 
Three Bivers, Michigan, parents’ per- 
mission form, 197 
Tickets; 

general organization, 239 
season, for athletic contests, 238 
seto^ and accounting records, 184, 

storage of booths, 223 
student activity, 289 
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Ttoie o£ anioUment, St 
rales in eight states, SI 
Timers at contests, 189 
Tobacco and liquor (North Dahota 
rale). 86 

Tournaments and meets: 
application form for stmcUon of ath- 
letic {figure), 127 
application form for sanction of 
non-athletic {figure), 128 
approval of, rules in three states, 
126 

conducting intramural: 
double elimination {table), 359 
ladder {figure), 360 
pyramid {figure), 300 
round-robin {table), 358 
single-elimination (table), 359 
conduct of, fay state associations, 42 
interstate, sanction of, fay National 
Federation, 14 

national and sectional, policy of 
National Federation concerning, 
22 


trends concerning, 411 
Track: 

budgets (table), 259, 266, 269 
construction of, at Michigan State 
College, 334^6 
equipment (figure), 337 
equipment, storage of, 222-223 
L-type hurdle details (figure), 338 
quarter-milB track (figure), 336 
safety suggestions, 281 
schedule, 207 

Washington season rule, 131 
Trainer: 

place of, in safety program, 290 
Training as safety essential, 275 
Transfer and undue influence (sea also 
Eligibility regulations): 
rules in four states, 71-72 
Transfer students, records of, 105 
Transportation: 
for mwajf’ games, 196 
general policies, 198 
safety essentials, 235 
Trends in athletics: 
age limits for competition, 408 
analysis of the word "athletics,” 412 
a trust to keep, 406 
board of education support, 409 


Trends in athletics (Cont.): 
classifications of schools, 411 
community responsibility of coaches 
and physical education teachers, 
410 

girls’ athletics, 410 
intramurals, 409 
junior high schools, 411 
local programs, 408 
meets and tournaments, 411 
number of season contests, 408 
petmnnemeo of, 406 
place of National Federation, 407 
safety standiuds and benefit and 
protection plans, 409 
sportsmanship and citizenship in 
athletics, 412 

values of state associations, 407 
war’s disclosures, 405 
TVip finances for “away” games, 197 
Trip personnel for “away” games, 198 
Types of state athletic and activity as- 
sociations, 28 

U 

Undergraduate standing, 57 
Undue influence and transfer (see also 
Eligibility regulations), 71 
rules in four states, 71-72 
University-directed state associations, 
38 

Unsportsmanlike conduct (Kentucky 
rale), 88 

Ushers at athletic contests, 186, 190 
Utah: 

no letter award rule, 88 
V 


Varsity dubs, 207 
Virginia; 

Glass High School bar graphs, 248- 
250 

object of league, 35 
seasons rule, 132 
Visiting school: 
payment after contest, 193 
quarters for, and courtesies at con- 
tests, 191 
Volleyball; 
court (figure), 329 
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Voluntary state athletic and aoHvl^ 
assodadons, 36 

W 

■Washington! 

faculty manager by-law, 123 
oteot of association, 32 
uBtcial agreement form for gamea 
{figured 94 
seasons rule, 131 

West Virginia: 

ofBdal contract for games (figure), 
93 

Winter intramural sports acdvldes, 
3S4-856 

Wisconsin: 
amateur rule, 82 

certificadon of coaches by-law, 109 


Wisconsin (Conb): 
essendals of athletic accident beneSt 
plan, 306 

gbls’ intersoholastic athletic compe- 
tition regulation, 375 
injury data, 293, 295, 313 
no football championship rule, 136 
offidal's registration card (.figure), 
114 

purpose of state association, 30 
scholarship rule, 68 
statement of coach form (figure), 
324 

statement of dentist form (figure), 
323 

Woolen garments, storage of, 222 
Wrestling; 
schedine, 207 
storage of mats, 222 




